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Art. I. — CONFUCIUS.* 


THE richest production of any clime is the great man. 
He is more than mountains, rivers, and seas. The universe 
of means with its infinitude of influences produces nothing 
so great, nothing so good, as he. He is the end. Hence 
nature’s capital is always well invested when her purest 
energy concentrates in such a one, for here there is no 
failure, no loss, no cheat. The thoughts of such a man 
are living ; his voice is ever to us; he is our contem- 
porary, though born in the most distant ages. We are 
thankful to the past, that it yields us shells, obelisks, vege- 
table petrifactions, and the bones of animal monsters ; but 
we are far more grateful that it gives us a few great men, 
who are its life and history. These let the true antiquarian 
seek, that their eyes may again sparkle with thought, that 
their masterly speech may burn in the heart of the active 
present. God has many voices in history. And so far as 
aman is great and true, he belongs to all time, like the sun 
and moon; and so far as he is not this, it is needless to 
know him. 





* 1. The British World in the East: « Guide, Historical, Moral, and Com- 
mercial, to India, China, Australia, South Africa, and the other Possessions 
or Connections of Great Britain in the Eastern and Southern Seas. B 
Leitca Ritcure. In two Volumes. London. 1847. 8vo. pp. 500, 512, 

2. Five Years in China ; from 1842 to 1847. With an Account of the Occu- 
pation of the Islands of Labuan and Borneo by her Majesty's Forces. By 
Lieut. F. C. Forses, R. N., Commander of H. M. 8. Bonetta. London, 
1848. 8vo. pp. 405. 

VOL. XLV. —4TH S. VOL. X. NO. III. 28 
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The citizens of China proper constitute at least one third 
part of the human race, and, from the ample resources of 
nature there existing, one might anticipate a high develop- 
ment of mind. Yet through the long ages of the Chinese 
empire, the duration of which neither they nor we under- 
stand, but one great man has appeared, the vast shadow of 
his mind covering all. The whole power of the Chinese 
nature is represented in him, beyond whose thought no one 
attempts to go. ‘Temples arise to his fame in nearly every 
city and village of the empire. The scholar burns incense 
to his memory when about to undergo his public examina- 
tion, whilst to the millions of this massive race his name 
is the synonyme of wisdom itself. No man is accounted 
wise or learned who is not familiar with his books. ‘I'he 
rank of nobility, with the highest official honors, still distin- 
guishes his descendants. And in the world of letters ad- 
miration and eulogy have gathered around this name, the 
skeptic and the believer in our religion alike praising him. 
But this same Confucius met in his day the sorest trials ; 
was alternately followed and deserted, admired and scorned, 
He was not understood ; men feared him, especially the 
little men of state. He battled his way against ignorance, 
envy, and vice. Plots were formed against his life. Every 
thing combined to test the greatness of his heart. In short, 
he had the legacy of all great reformers, a measure of the 
fear, hatred, and derision of his times. 

The wonder is not that a great man appeared in China or 
in Persia. Human nature is rich in its elements; and he 
who properly estimates the influence of the universe in the 
development of mind marvels not when he finds the great 
and the good man beyond the limits of Judea, or the inclos- 
ure of his own particular civilization. Notwithstanding the 
unity of the race and the fraternal ties that unite its greatest 
representatives to the mass, it cannot, however, be denied, 
that each great man is modified by the peculiar genius of the 
nation whose life he inherits. ‘Thus, it is plain that Socrates 
is the Grecian great man; Cicero, we think, the Roman; 
Moses, the Hebrew ; Napoleon, the French ; and Peter, the 
Russian ; — each is great through the particular genius of his 
country and race. Confucius is the Chinese great man, dif- 
fering in the order and hues of his moral genius from the 
Greek, Roman, and Hebrew, as widely as the Chinese differ 
from Greeks, Romans, and Jews. 
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1848. ] Chinese Character. 319 

‘To understand Confucius,” says Mr. Ritchie, “is to under- 
stand China. He had no idiosyncrasy. He was an incarnation 
of the national character; a mouth-piece of the national feel- 
ings ; and he was only greater than the rest of his countrymen 
by being imbued with that genius which gives vitality and en- 
ergy to thoughts that lie dormant, though existing in the minds 
of meaner men. He was the mental light which touches, as 
Dryden expresses it, the sleeping images of things; and at 
his appearance, all becomes visible that before was obscure, 
all distinct that before was unintelligible, and the tumultuous 
ideas of a great ‘nation fell gradually into peace, and order, 
and harmony.” — Vol. 1. p. 151. 


A few words here on this unique and ancient nation will 
not appear an unauthorized digression. ‘The empire is in- 
deed a national pyramid, whose apex looks down upon the 
ruins of the proudest kingdoms of antiquity, apparently defy- 
ing those dissolving agencies which have laid low the proud- 
est organizations of the past. For thousands of years it has 
thus stood, its civilization, whatever it is, always prevailing 
over the conqueror ; and now, with a population greater than 
that of all Europe, it remains united and unbroken. This is, 
indeed, a philosophical marvel, compelling the conclusion, 
that government there has firm pillars on which to rest, — that 
the popular mind has constancy, at least. In the language 
of phrenology, we might say that the coincidence between 
the great height of the Chinese head in the region of firm- 
ness and veneration, and the unchangeableness of the Chi- 
nese institutions and manners, is not unworthy of notice. 
These two facts doubtless act and react on each other, but 
government flows from man, we are sure, in a deeper sense 
than man from government. ‘The reciprocal action of firm- 
ness and veneration creates submission and constancy, so 
essential to the perpetuity of any government, and especially 
of this, in which the patriarchal idea so constantly prevails. 
There is no trait more prominent in the Chinese character 
than veneration for the past. There are the golden ages. 
The worship of ancestors, universal among the Chinese, tends 
to glue them to the past, to check progress and innovation. 
And in accordance with all this, the Chinese are quiet, and 
timidly conservative. They have not the bold, chivalrous 
elements of character, while there is a systematic industry 
pervading the empire. In their exhibition of imagination 
and taste they are minute and finical. They describe too much 
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what a thing is to leave it natural. Wonder and imitation 
are also large. Deference to superiors is woven into the 
growth of every mind. They believe in Tien (the Supreme 
God), the perfectibility of human nature, the impartial com- 
pensations of justice and the life immortal. Drama, ro- 
mance, history, poetry, ethics, religion, and law, they have of 
their kind ; and it has been asserted that nearly every man 
among their millions is able to read and write. Perhaps the 
two ideas most characteristic of this people are deference to 
superiors and veneration for the past. 

Confucius, the only master mind that the nation has pro- 
duced, is to be contemplated chiefly as a moral teacher, 
moving in the sphere of the statesman. He never spoke as 
a prophet. He taught no new religion, claimed no Divine 
inspiration, and stood never on the ground of a supernatural 
mission. His moral genius qualified him to grasp universal 
principles flowing through the nature of man, and existent in 
the conditions of things. To these he appealed. Through 
the law which Heaven has engraved on all hearts, he sought 
to reform his age and people. 

The age to which Confucius, in his personal history, be- 
longs, makes him the contemporary, or nearly so, of Herodo- 
tus, Pythagoras, and Solon. He was born five hundred and 
fifty years before Christ. The Chinese historians allege, that 
the times were very evil, that sad corruption prevailed in high 
places, that boundless luxury, inordinate love of pleasure, and 
fatal disorders in government everywhere prevailed. Re- 
ligion, the source and nourisher of human virtues, they say, 
was overclouded by the marvellous, and weakened by super- 
stition. ‘There was no depth of sincerity in the age. ‘Truth 
did not speak from the heart of man. Life had died out. 
The deepest wants asked for the true man, somewhat as the 
long-parched earth asks heaven for rain. He came, as come 
God’s greatest gifts always, when most needed ; he came, yet 
his own people received him not in the thorough and uniform 
appreciation of his aim. 

The spirit of mythology never neglects the ancient great 
man. Some star or wondrous appearance welcomes the man 
of destiny. Thus, two dragons, the symbol of royalty in 
China, ‘‘ encircled the house’? when the sublime Confucius 
was born ; celestial music rang in his mother’s ears, and on 
the breast of the infant philosopher appeared the sentence, 
‘¢ The maker of a rule for settling the world”! This bow- 
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1848. ] His Childhood. 321 
ing of nature to the great man, asserted by the mythological 
falsehood, shadows forth this truth, — that the man born to 
influence ‘and govern ages is greater than outward nature, is 
the end to which the universe ministers ; in his mind, suns, 
flowers, and oceans are reproduced ; all things do him hom- 
age ; all aid the spirit that conquers the error and darkness 
of ages. 

It may be asked, Who knows that Confucius was the great 
man his disciples make him? We answer, that the danger 
is not, that a great man will be held up to our admiration 
where there is none ; the real danger is, that the portraiture 
will fall below the reality. A score of ordinary minds can 
never give us a truly great man, from the fact that no one can 
rise above his own ideal ; and every one’s ideal of a great 
man will be the likeness of his own mind. Each constructor, 
furnishing as much as he will, leaves a character within his 
own level. Mice never create mountains. But when the 
reality has lived among men, and wrought his image on their 
minds, then, from the abundant material of words and acts, 
he may be set forth, probably not entire, but as the section 
of a grand circle, from which we may ascertain the whole 
indicated by the part. 

According to Chinese historians, Confucius was born in 
the kingdom of Lu, where now his sepulchre remains, dur- 
ing the reign of the twenty-third emperor of the dynasty of 
Tcheou. By his mother’s side he descended from the noble 
family of Yen; through his father he claimed descent from 
the emperor Ti, of a former dynasty ; which royalty of blood 
must have smoothed his way as a moral teacher into the 
courts of princes, for in no country is veneration for rank 
more general. We know of no historical facts which deter- 
mine how far this circumstance aided his mission, but surely 
it justifies the conclusion, that Confucius is not to be regarded 
as a grand instance of individual genius rising above the ob- 
stacles of obscurity and poverty to hold the reins of spiritual 
empire over nations and ages. He started on vantage- 
ground ; though the nobility of his family now dates from him. 

Several facts are reported of his early life. At the age 
of three he was fatherless, and on the brow of his childhood 
gravity and thoughtfulness reposed. Great maturity of facul- 
ties is ascribed to his infancy. He took no pleasure in sports. 
But nothing is related of the infant Confucius so strange as 
in the wilds of Persia is claimed by his disciples for the half- 
28 * 
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fabulous Zoroaster, when they gravely affirm that he laughed 
the day he was born, and that, as a presage of his future 
knowledge, his brain palpitated so strongly that every hand 
approaching it was instantly repelled. 

At the age of fifteen, Confucius is said to have mastered the 
sacred ‘* Five Books,’ and indeed all the great works of the 
ancient legislators, from the wells of whose wisdom he never 
ceased todraw. Four years later he entered into the marriage 
relation, but soon after dissolved it, that he might, in perfect 
freedom from every embarrassment, give himself up to the 
political and moral renovation of his country ; and at the age 
of twenty-three he is said to have entered upon his public 
career, as a teacher of duty in the courts and palaces of 
princes. ‘These are the most interesting facts related of the 
childhood and the youth of Confucius. 

Born and educated among the nobility, it was natural that 
this class should have been the first to hear his instructions. 
It is very certain that Confucius did not lack faith in the ca- 
pacity of the popular mind, for the idea of the superior worth 
of human nature is uniformly clear in all his writings. He 
said, ‘‘ I have never seen a man incapable of virtue. All 
can gain it.’? But he lived where princes, and not the peo- 
ple, ruled ; where the virtues and vices of the great in office 
were imitated ; where public opinion came always from the 
few. His course seemed to say, ‘‘If I can win the princes 
and their courts to wisdom and virtue, — through their influ- 
ence descending upon the mass, I will gradually reform all 
the people.” Nor was this reformatory scheme unworthy of 
his mind. The few have always created the character of 
society. 

The sun has most splendor at its rising. So the extraor- 
dinary mind often ascends the horizon in magnificence, though 
perhaps soon to be obscured by clouds or darkened by 
eclipse. Great fame followed the first efforts of this youth, 
Confucius. Offices of state descended upon him. He ac- 
cepted and he renounced them, as might best suit his grand 
purpose, the successful development of his moral views 
among his countrymen. Real greatness is never captivated 
by the means. After society had given him this encouraging 
reception, after he had worn for a time the honors of state, 
and before he had experienced the reaction of popular favor, 
he disrobed himself of all official dignities, and left his native 
kingdom, to enjoy the mental benefits of travel through differ- 
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ent parts of the empire. He would survey, we may imagine, 
the field of his future labors and influences. He would know 
the elements of society for himself. He would observe the 
scenes of nature and the manners of men, and doubtless he 
realized the truth of one of his own profound political maxims, 
subsequently expressed, —‘* Study man in man ; for from 
that which is in man may be learned that by which to govern 
men.’? ‘Thus did observation and study unite to enrich a 
spirit whose ideas more than a score of centuries have not 
exhausted. 

He at length returned to his native kingdom of Lu, where 
he accepted one of the principal offices, and where he is said 
so to have revolutionized the government as to have brought 
prince and subjects under the dominion of an exalted virtue, 
wisdom, and peace. An harmonious family, the favorite sym- 
bol of a well-ordered realm in the political language of China, 
is chosen as the figure by which to represent the elevation to 
which he had brought the state. ‘The goodness of his teach- 
ing was no longer a problem unsolved by practice. The 
happy state of a whole kingdom proclaimed the reformer to 
be no idle theorist, no mere dreamer of perfect worlds that 
human beings can never reach. We may imagine the happi- 
ness of the { great and good man as his own eye surveyed this 
result. But his joy was soon overclouded. For one of the 
neighbouring princes, moved by envy at the prosperous 
condition of this elevated kingdom, artfully planned its over- 
throw by sending to the court a number of accomplished 
ladies, whose influence so turned attention to feasts, dances, 
and various diversions, as to undermine the stern public 
virtues inculcated by the reformer, and plunged the nobles 
and all into the errors of Epicurean life with its natural con- 
sequences. The philosopher mournfully saw the tide of cor- 
ruption widening in its dark, bold, and impetuous rush, threat- 
ening to destroy the only living monument that bore witness 
to the superior force of virtue as the source of prosperity to 
a kingdom. He boldly remonstrated as the state was sink- 
ing ; but the charms of woman, there as elsewhere, proving 
more potent than the philosopher’s voice, and unable longer 
to resist the flood of dissipation so boldly flowing over a 
country whose skies to him were now darkened by despair, 
he became a voluntary exile from his native Lu, and travelled 
through all the great cities and kingdoms of the empire. This 
conduct, though it may appear impatient and in a degree pas- 
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sionate to some, was but the deliberate embodiment of one of 
his own political maxims. ‘‘ Readily abandon,”’ says he, 
‘‘ thy country, when virtue is there depressed and vice en- 
couraged. But if thou design not to renounce the maxims 
of the age in thy retreat and exile, remain in thy miserable 
country ; for what reason shouldst thou leave it?”? We will 
not pause to discuss the propriety of taking from a commu- 
nity the light of virtuous example because the darkness of 
vice settles down upon it ; something may be said for and 
against this idea of voluntary exile ; but the passage cited 
proves that he acted deliberately on an idea that had the 
sanction of his whole mind, and one which the progress of 
his reason in future years never induced him to renounce. 

But fear and jealousy awoke at his presence, as he ap- 
proached the various provinces and cities. ‘I'he leading men 
trembled lest the superiority of his talents should undermine 
their power ; still more, perhaps, did they dislike the stern 
reproofs of his life, and the austere strictness of his morals, 
making him an unpleasant companion to the licentious nobles. 
None of the great kingdoms through which he passed, such 
as ‘I'chi, Goo-shi, and ‘T'soo, invited him to take up his resi- 
dence in any of their principal cities. Occasionally he re- 
ceived contemptuous treatment. ‘The popular voice tuned 
itself by the favor, indifference, or opposition of the resident 
princes, now owning him as wisdom’s oracle, and anon be- 
stowing the opprobrium of satirical song. Was he not doomed 
at times to feel the force of that truth to which Pope has 
given poetic utterance ?>— 


** Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand.” 


But he well endured the ‘‘ painful preeminence ” to which his 
wisdom had brought him. He mourned that the sages of the 
earth were so few. He would fill the world with wise men. 
Neglecting his personal interests, he was brought to the 
borders of extreme poverty, the not uncommon lot of true 
reformers. But he devised for himself deliverance in be- 
coming a private teacher. He would master his evils. Cer- 
tain sages told him to despair of the world and become a 
hermit. But greatness is never discouraged. He had too 
much faith in human capacity, too much love for human na- 
ture, and too much confidence in the omnipotence of truth, 
to obey such counsel. He looked all his evils in the face, 
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1848. ] His Success. 325 
and resolved to live for men and with men, no longer confin- 
ing his labors to palaces, but giving them freely to all who 
would listen and learn. Nor was this, probably, the first in- 
stance, since the world began, in which ill-success among the 
great has awakened a more democratic sentiment in the 
bosom of a gifted noble. His favorite plan of reforming all 
through the higher classes seems to have somewhat waned. 
He probably saw that social position was not the mightiest 
power ; that genial souls were not confined to the courts 
of princes ; that much good could be done to that common 
mind which in later ages heard ‘‘ gladly ” the divinest teach- 
ing, — teaching which the sophisticated religionist of high 
places could not half so well apprehend. 

That the plan of Confucius spread over a wider territory 
than the boundaries of China proper is, perhaps, matter of 
doubt, although it is affirmed, that, in the expansion of his 
benevolence, he had purposed the ultimate extension of his 
labors into foreign countries. He was a universal man ; and 
it cannot be supposed that his nation formed the boundary of 
his sympathy. ‘That he was capable of a benevolent scheme 
which should cover the whole world is not impossible ; and 
that he would have enlightened the whole race, were it prac- 
ticable, cannot be doubted ; for no view of the brotherhood 
of man can be wider than that given in one of his simple 
utterances, namely, ‘‘ All the men of the earth are thy breth- 
ren.’’ It is certain, however, that he sent out no mission- 
aries to carry his views to other lands, though hundreds were 
employed in their dissemination within the limits of China. 
Every wise reformer begins at home ; and as Confucius did 
not succeed during his lifetime in effecting the moral revolu- 
tion he had designed, it is impossible to determine what he 
would have done for the world out of China, had he suc- 
ceeded at home. It is certain that the reformer was deeply 
conscious that the moral science he unfolded belonged to the 
human race. 

During the life of this wonderful man, the historians allege 
that he had no less than three thousand disciples, five hun- 
dred of whom are said to have attained the highest offices of 
government, whilst they celebrate only seventy-two for the 
superiority of their attainments, and only ten for a perfect 
capacity to measure their master’s mind. Perhaps this last 
number should have been still further reduced. Coming into 
public life at the age of twenty-three and dying in the seventy- 
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third year of his age, he enjoyed half a century in which to 
perfect his views, and to witness their effect on the lives of 
others. His success in reality was such as might have been 
reasonably anticipated, although not half equal to his hopes, 
as shown by the fact that the last three years of his life 
were spent in retirement and sorrow, in view of the corrup- 
tion of the age; and he died despairing of the good for 
which he had lived. But when death came, veneration re- 
vived. Some princely eyes wept, that Tien had taken from 
the earth so great a light. Forlorn Confucius! He left the 
earth without a glimpse of the glorious influences his words 
were destined to exert. Yet, for all that appears to the con- 
trary, his faith in what he had taught remained as adamant to 
the last. On the banks of the same river where his scholars 
once gathered around him now stands his sepulchre, whilst 
in his many temples, visited by the reverent footsteps of 
millions, flowers, fruits, perfumes, and incense are every- 
where offered to his memory. We will quote the sentence 
written in gilt letters on a table in all his temples, not only 
because it expresses the reverence universally felt for his 
name, but because it clearly implies that the ideas of a spirit- 
ual nature and world exist in the popular faith of the Chinese. 
‘¢O Confucius ! our revered master ! Let thy spiritual part 
descend and be pleased with this tribute of respect which we 
now humbly offer thee !’’ — a prayer without reason, except 
as uttered by those who believe in spiritual existences after 
death.* 

From the historical facts in the life of Confucius, we now 





* Lieutenant Forbes asserts that the number of temples erected to the 
niemory of Confucius is ‘upwards of 1560.” These temples, he says, 
‘usually cover an enormous area; one establishment at Ningpo occupies 
about ten acres of land, laid out in ornamental temples of all sizes, triumphal 
entrances, fountains, and tanks, and courts planted with trees, mostly yew. 
But, except on occasion of a festival, these are rarely or never visited, and 
the grass grows in abundance through the interstices of the pavement. The 
only ornaments are carved beams and huge frames, containing maxims and 
sayings of the patriarch.” ‘The following curious estimate of the sacri- 
ficial honors paid to his name we give in the words of Lieutenant Forbes. 
“It is calculated,” says he, “ that there are sacrificed every year,” on the 
two festivals held in honor of Confucius, “6 bullocks, 27,000 pigs, 5,800 
sheep, 2,800 deer, and 27,000 rabbits; besides 27,000 pieces of silk that 
are burned upon his altars.’’ — pp. 124, 125. 

Lieutenant Forbes confines himself to a very “ee notice of the personal 
history and teachings of Confucius, the purpose of his work not requirin 
more. Mr. Ritchie treats the subject somewhat more at large, but stil 
without any pretension to fulness. We have gathered the materials used 
in the present article almost exclusively from other sources. 
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pass to a sketch of his abstract views, precepts, and opin- 
ions. We would again remind our readers, that he is pre- 
sented to us as the statesman and the moral teacher, not as 
the prophet or apostle of a new religion. But his statesman- 
ship is not his strong point, for he was not only content with 
the past, but even praised the legislation of antiquity as the 
model of perfection. ‘The great and beautiful fact in his 
statesmanship seems to be the reliance he constantly places 
on virtue, as the only means of safety and prosperity to the 
state. Man’s relation to this harmonizes with his relations to 
Tien, mankind, and justice, and partakes of all the solemnity 
and greatness which the universal ethics of nature impose. 
But all the points of view under which Confucius may be 
contemplated are secondary to that of the moral teacher, a 
higher than which cannot be conceived. 

Before we undertake the exhibition of his leading thoughts, 
we would notice two remarkable traits of his mind, which, 
though apparently discordant, yet in the action of his genius 
are made to harmonize. We mean his reverence for the past, 
and his intuitive power. No man esteemed the past more than 
he. He ever quoted its writings and its illustrious examples. 
By its light he would reprove and instruct the present. As 
the Chinese great man, it was natural that he should exhibit 
this trait of his race ; nor can it be questioned, that, through 
this apparent defect, he brought a deep and universal feeling 
of his nation under tribute to his cause. It is not uncommon 
for the truly great man to feel deeply the poverty both of the 
past and the present, and, reaching forward, to bring down the 
ungathered thoughts of future times. But Confucius only 
mourned the present. He turned admiring eyes toward an 
Eden of sages and princes far back in the distant time. So 
much did he dwell on the wisdom of the ancient worthies, 
Yao, Shun, Tching-tang, Yu, and Ven-Vang, that he came 
finally to be regarded very much as the representative of the 
imperial sages. And so far was he from wishing to conceal 
this character under the mantle of original wisdom, that he 
publicly accepted it. 

But his was no merely traditional mind. He shed upon 
the antiquity he explored the light of his own superlative ge- 
nius ; so that the past which he saw was not the past that 
others saw. He readily perceived the great principles into 

‘which facts are resolved. ‘* The whole doctrine of the 
three hundred poems,”’ said Confucius, ‘‘ is reduced to these 
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few words, Su Vu Sie, which import that we ought not to 
think any thing that is wicked or impure.” As an instance 
of the clearness with which he saw the Universal, we will 
present the opening paragraphs of his first two Books, trans- 
lated from the French of the Jesuit missionaries of Pekin. 


*‘ The true wisdom is to enlighten the spirit and to purify the 
heart, to love mankind and to cause them to love virtue ; — to 
surmount every obstacle in order to be united to the Supreme 
Good, and to be attached only to it.” ‘ Tien has written his 
law in our hearts, nature has revealed it, the rules of manners are 
founded on its teachings; wisdom consists in knowing them, vir- 
tue in following them.” 


Indeed, it is almost impossible for Confucius to touch a 
topic, however local it may be, without compelling it to yield 
some abstract thought, some universal law. ‘This highest 
power of genius —the ability to see at once the principies 
which lie at the bottom of facts — was his in a pre€minent de- 
gree, and it shed a light over all the homage he paid to the past. 

He quoted the ancient Odes and Princes, never without 
wisdom, and often with eloquence. ‘The passages quoted 
served to introduce his topics, and, connected with the com- 
ments of his own mind, spoke with new energy to the minds 


he addressed. 


‘It is written,” says he, ‘* in the Chou-king, ‘ Apply yourselves 
to reform and to renew the manners of the people.”” Again: 
** In the Chi-king it is written, ‘ The Mienman (a bird) knows how 
to perch itself on the trees of the hill.” Alas! this small bird 
places itself aright ; how does man appear not to know ? Ought 
the rays of reason, that enlighten him, to direct him less surely 
than the instinct of nature this wild sparrow ? ” — *“* The Ode 
says, ‘ An irreproachable life carries afar an impression of light 
and innocence which corrects the manners of the people,’ — 
“The poet sings, ‘ The lute has nothing so sweet as the voice of 
the spouse who loves concord. O life of hearts and of minds, 
thou hast the joy and felicity of brothers.’ ” — “ * The eagle,’ 
says the poet, ‘ takes his flight and soars beyond the clouds; the 
dolphin plunges with rapidity and sees the bottom of the sea,’ ” 


From the last symbol the speaker could say, — Behold 
the saint! He, too, rises into the sublime heights and 
descends into the profound depths ! 


** It is written in the Chi-king, ‘Such as saw the reeds which 
grew on the banks of the Ki adorn it perpetually with new foli- 
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age, spreading wide their branches and displaying all around a 
verdure that charmed the eyes,—such offer to our notice the 
good prince Onen-onang. His mind is as an ivory sculptured, — 
like a diamond cut and polished. Its perfection is his work. 
O the elevation of his thoughts, and the nobleness of his senti- 
ments, the dignity of his person! His glory shall be immortal 
as his virtues.’ ” 


These are fair specimens of the writings used by him. 
Frequent are his appeals to the legislative and the poetic 
minds of former time. But the ancient saying was his ser- 
vant, not his master. He dealt in old things somewhat as 
the spirit of nature deals with particles and elements as old as 
the creation, constantly working them into new forms of life. 

He began with the inward life. 


‘** Labor to purify thy thoughts; for if thy thoughts are not 
impure, neither will thy actions be.” ‘‘ The wise man seeks the 
cause of his defects in himself; but the fool, avoiding himself, 
seeks it in all others besides himself.” 


Moral genius always penetrates the fact, that every man’s 
outward life is but a stream from the invisible fountain of in- 
ward mind; and though the stupid may not detect and the 
ritualist may deny it, this is evermore the primary truth in 
all ascent to moral perfection. The superficial teacher takes 
you abroad for deliverance ; the true teacher brings you 
home, and opens the unseen springs of life within you. ‘This 


did Confucius. 


** The laws of conduct,” said he, “are immutable: they were 
no more the same, were they able to change.” ‘ There are 
things more sublime than the eye has ever seen or the ear 
heard : it is in the sanctuary of the conscience that he studies 
them.” 


Confucius was no materialist. The soul was of a higher 
nature, and its spiritual beauty transcended the grandeur of 
all outward scenes. 

The supreme good, or chief end of man, is, according to 
Confucius, the entire conformity of human action with right 
reason. Virtue is the end of life. This view sheds its 
moral brightness over all he says. He contemplates every 
topic from its moral point of view. This is as prominent 
in his politics as in his most abstract discussion of morals. 
And as the philosopher comes to us very much in the enve- 
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lope of the statesman, we must dwell for a moment on some 
of his political thoughts. 


** A kingdom is rich only by justice and virtue.”  ‘ Virtue is 
the sun of government.” ‘‘ There is no difference in this re- 
spect between an emperor and the least of his subjects. Virtue 
is the root of all good. ‘To cultivate it is the first duty and the 
most serious concern of life. If one neglects it, the disorders of 
the heart pass into the conduct, and he builds only upon ruins.” 
‘** Virtue is the unshaken foundation of the throne, and the ever- 
flowing source of authority ; riches and offices are only the orna- 
ment.” ‘ Justice is the most precious and inexhaustible treasure 


of the state.” 


These passages show us the supreme importance which 
Confucius attached to moral principle as an element of dignity 
and happiness to the state. ‘T'o him, the chief good of man and 
that of the state were the same, No policy, no craft of the 
politician could sustain the glory of a kingdom. Nothing but 
the triumph of the great moral laws, united with deliberate 
wisdom, could dothis. This lesson of ages, prominent as the 
sun in the politics of Confucius, and not less so in all the 
glories and ruins of the past, is still one in which mankind 
but half believe, and consequently it is but half obeyed ; for 
states, as well as persons, usually act from their real faith. 
He said that the royal robe should always be humbly worn. 
He constantly urged upon princes the most solemn sense of 
their responsibility, affirming that the destiny of the people 
was ever in their hands. Those who regarded the mag- 
nificence of the state as the offspring of riches, rather than 
of wisdom and virtue, he called base men. He said the 
prince should seek virtue more than talent and genius in 
those whom he might honor with office. He would check 
the ambition for territory. He taught that a kingdom was 
large enough when its subjects were contented. The ideal 
prince demanded by Confucius was indeed a sublime being. 
He was perfectly the master of himself. He displayed in 
his example all the virtues he would have his subjects imitate. 
His prince desired little of what other men sought. He 
looked down upon riches, children, and life itself, as but 
transient advantages. ‘* Yao,” said he, ‘‘saw nothing 
above him but heaven, to which he was entirely conformed.”’ 
Few Yaos were there in his day ! 

So strong was his reliance on moral power, and so clement 
was his heart, that he found much fault with the severe cor- 
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poral punishments inflicted by the magistrates. It is good to 
hear a mild voice of mercy coming from the distance of 
twenty-five hundred years. It is good to behold one tower- 
ing up in spiritual height above the practice of his times and 
to hear him urging princes to wield the power.of clemency 
and good example over their subjects, and telling them that 
the prevalence of severe punishments is proof of their want 
of virtue. It is still common in China to inflict suffering 
with the bamboo, and many die after the infliction of one 
hundred blows. Notwithstanding the tenderness of which 
we have spoken as belonging to Confucius, it should not be 
inferred that he would hold the reins of government with a 
lax and inefficient hand, for he distinctly says, — ‘‘ The be- 
neficence of a prince shines not less in the rigors he exercises 
than in the most affecting proofs of his goodness.” 

In the analysis of his political views, it is not a little re- 
markable that the idea of individual self-government should 
have been the basis of all his wisdom. He began with indi- 
vidual man. In the perfect self-control gained by one man 
he saw the symbol of government for the state, the empire, 
and the world. And why not? Is not right and justice 
in one man the universal right and justice ? Thus runs a 


paragraph of the Tahio : — 


** A prince, who wished to conquer the whole empire to inno- 
cence and truth, applied himself assiduously to govern well his 
states. He began by putting his house in good order ; his chief 
care was to regulate his conduct; he applied himself, above all, 
to rectify his inclinations; he labored very much to invigorate 
his resolutions ; in order to strengthen his resolutions, he strove 
to establish his thoughts ; finally, to establish his thoughts, he as- 
pired to reasoning, even to the primal origin and final end of all 
creatures, and formed to himself ‘a clear idea. 

‘In effect, the clear idea of the origin and the end of all crea- 
tures established his thoughts; his thoughts being established, 
these strengthened his: resélutions ; his resolutions being con- 
firmed, these served to rectify his inclinations ; his inclinations 
being corrected, these served to regulate his conduct; his con- 
duct being rightly ordered, it was easy to put his house in good 
order; the good order reigning in his house facilitated the good 
administration of his states; and his states, finally, being well 
governed, gave tone to the whole empire, and virtue was made 
to flourish.” 


The author of these thoughts evidently saw in one the 
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elements of all. He saw that nothing was done in the 
science of self-government, until there was permanence and 
continuity of thought ; nor can it strike us as other than an 
extraordinary idea, that he should recommend the study of 
the universe in the relation of cause and effect as the best 
mode of acquiring order and clearness in the intellectual 
operations, without which self-control is utterly impossible. 

We now take leave of Confucius as the statesman, re- 
marking simply, that, rare as it is to find the moral philoso- 
pher under the garb of the statesman, the union of the two 
is by no means unnatural. Selfishness and craft were as 
common to the politics of his day as they are to ours. But 
from that selfish level, Confucius towered upward as a moun- 
tain from the plain. 

Though the love of nature distinguished him, as it does 
all harmonious minds, he did not cover his ideas with a pro- 
fuseness of symbol. Indeed, his use of imagery is very lim- 
ited, much more so than is common to the genius of Oriental 
minds ; sensible objects coming in here and there as mere 
illustration. His thoughts come to us in the abstract and 
spiritual form, though he often finds the happiest comparisons. 


For instance, he asked the fowlers busy with snares, if they — 


caught the young birds. ‘* No,” said they, ‘* not while the 
old birds are with them. If these were away, we could easily 
catch the young.”’ ‘* True,’’ responded Confucius, ‘‘ it is 
so with all; take away the wisdom of ages, and we are 
easily ensnared.”’ 

Though, like Socrates, Confucius soared into the pure 


- empyrean of moral science, he was not without his specula- 


tions on the material universe. He grappled somewhat with 
the same difficulties as did the intellectual Greek, on the 
origin of matter. To him nothing was nothing ; and as 
something never springs from nothing, he asserted the eterni- 
ty of material substance. He contemplated the universe as 
one animated system, composed of one matter and one 
spiritual being, of which each thing is an emanation, and to 
which every living thing returns, when separated by death 
from its particular material part. ‘Thus, the tree and flower 
are emanations, and there is that in each which lives on, 
which returns to the emanating cause, after dissolution oc- 
curs. Zoroaster said that fire was the best emblem of the 
Divinity ; but Confucius represented Tien under no distinct 
image. His was the purely spiritual conception ; the sun, 
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moon, and stars being but agencies. When Li-la-kiun as 
serted the multiplicity of gods, Confucius opposed and ar- 
rested the tide of idolatry which began to overflow. 

What most strikes us in Confucius is the harmony of all 
his powers. He speaks like a man of well-balanced facul- 
ties. His strength did not grow up into one idea or one 
virtue. He would have the character well poised, like the 
stars in space. He was himself celebrated for his equanimi- 
ty under every reverse of fortune. He was passionately 
fond of music. Hoanhee, the military chieftain, violently 
attacked his person ; but his serenity was not disturbed. As 
an illustration of the mental harmony we have ascribed to 
him, we may adduce his view of the ‘‘ constant medium,” 
or just mean, to which he said the sage should ever aspire. 
By this he meant the avoidance of extremes, of the too much 
and the too little, in every direction, as the way to gain 
the proportion essential to perfection. We will quote a 


paragraph of the ‘Tchong-yong. 


** Whilst the passions, quiet and composed, restrain life under 
the sway of reason, the whole mind is in a calm profound, and 
this calmness is called the constant medium. If their excitement 
and their sallies attract him not beyond bounds, this new state 
is called harmony. The constant medium is as the foundation 
and the support of this vast universe. Harmony is the grand 
rule and true bond. From the perfection of these two descend, 
as from their source, the repose of the world and the life of be- 
ing.” Again: — ‘The sage keeps a just mean in all things. The 
insensible remove it.” ‘* O, this constant medium is grand and 
sublime, but how few are able to keep it for a long time! ” 


Art, labor, and courage are constantly required. ‘Thus 
discoursed Confucius on the just mean, comparing its tran- 
quillity to the tops of lofty mountains, above the lightning’s 
gleam and the tempest’s rage. 

The saints more than the sages of Confucius are remarka- 
ble men ; for they have not departed from the right reason 
and innocence that Tien gave to all mankind. His are the 
saints of reason who have never forsaken its light. Sancti- 
ty is but the completeness of virtue, and sympathy, according 
to his philosophy, must never be impulsive. His sage never 
sheds tears at the death of friends. ‘The philosopher him- 
self once wept when a favorite disciple was taken away, for 
which he afterward apologized by saying that he had forgot- 
ten himself. Indeed, the Chinese never say that their friend 
29 * 
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‘* has died,” but that ‘‘ he has returned to his family.”? Thus 
did the teaching of Confucius occasionally border on the 
snows of that frigid clime where dwell the Stoic and his 
pride. 

Throughout his doctrine there flows an exalted view of 
human nature. He was deeply conscious of its worth. We 
do not know, however, that he was in any degree original in 
the conception or expression of this truth ; for in the popular 
faith of China this idea generally prevails, and there is no 
evidence that he first expressed it. Perhaps the following, 
from the Chinese ‘‘ Classical Books,” fairly embodies the 
general idea on this topic :— ‘* All things are contained com- 
plete within ourselves. There is no greater joy than to turn 
round upon ourselves and become perfect.’? Confucius 
recognizes the moral wealth of humanity in all his appeals 
to the moral Jaw which Heaven has engraved on the human 
heart. ‘The one expression in the Lun-yu, ‘* Man is born 
right,”’ clearly reveals his exalted opinion of human nature ; 
and the fact, that the virtues he describes are not a foreign, 
but a natural, growth of what all souls contain, looks plainly 
in the same direction. ‘The language ascribed to him in the 
*¢ Ancient Fragments ” is, — ‘** The natural light is only a 
perpetual conformity of our soul with the laws of Heaven. 
Men can never lose this light. It is true, that, the heart of 
man being inconstant and wavering, it is sometimes covered 
over with so many clouds, that the light seems wholly ex- 
tinguished.’’ But he denies that it is in reality ever wholly 
quenched. 

Confucius condemned men of many words and much pro- 
fession. ‘* Who is a superior man?” asked T'se-kung. 
Confucius answered, ‘* He who first practises his words, 
and then speaks accordingly.”? ‘The world is slow to learn 
that there is a divine silence as well as a divine speech. 
Confucius saw that Tien spoke through silence a diviner 
wisdom than words express. He said, — 


** Silence is absolutely necessary to the wise man. Great 
speeches, elaborate discourses, pieces of eloquence, ought to be 
a language unknown to him; his actions ought to be his lan- 
guage. As for me, I would never speak more. Heaven speaks ; 
but what language does it use to preach to men? ‘That there is 
a sovereign principle from which all things proceed ; a sovereign 
principle which makes them to act and move. Its motion is its 
language ; it reduces the seasons to their time, — it agitates na- 
ture, —it makes it produce. ‘This silence is eloquent.” 
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His sage is an eloquent speaker only when his oration is 
composed of eloquent deeds. 

The immortality of the Milesian wise man was well vest- 
ed in the deathless saying, ‘* Know thyself,’ since self- 
knowledge is father to self-government. but a greater than 
Thales speaks in the Confucian precept, ‘* Conquer thy- 
self’? ; for self-conquest is the end, and self-knowledge the 
means. ‘*‘'l’o conquer thyself is only to do what is agreea- 
ble to reason.”” Many are the roads that lead to virtue, 
all of which the wise should know. This proves that the 
philosopher had no one exclusive mould in which to run the 
good man. 

Confucius has perhaps too elaborately described virtue, 
which in his teaching is a strong, deep, and beautiful power, 
through which the sage and saint rise superior to pleasure 
and sorrow. Nothing troubles his man of virtue. And 
why? ‘* Because,” says he, ‘* he practises not virtue for 
areward. ‘The practice of virtue is the sole reward he 
expects.”? Confucius made no merchandise of righteous- 
ness ; and in the free, spontaneous character he would give 
to its practice is he not centuries in advance of some Chris- 
tian writers, and certainly far beyond Paley, who reckons up 
the losses and gains, somewhat as a grocer does his bill, 
giving the balance to good actions, which, he thinks, should 
be done ‘‘ for the sake of everlasting happiness ” ? 

‘¢ [T have never seen any one who loves virtue as we love 
beauty,” said this sage. ‘* Beauty charms all eyes.’”? His dis- 
ciple asked him to define the man of virtue. ‘* He has,” 
replied he, ‘‘ neither sorrow nor fear.” ‘* Does that alone 
constitute the character ?”’ continued the learner. ‘“ If a 
man searches within, and finds nothing wrong, need he have 
either sorrow or fear ?”’ was the reply. The tree of virtue, 
in his view, can flourish only by taking deep root in the hu- 
man heart. It must be cherished by the affections, and cul- 
tivated by practice. ‘‘ It is not enough to know virtue, it is 
necessary to love it ; but it is not sufficient to love it, it is 
necessary to possess it.”? But the road to virtue he pro- 
nounced long, in which the traveller must advance step by 
step, until he arrives at the end. Confucius said, ‘‘ If an 
one firmly applies his mind to virtue, he does nothing that is 
low or contrary to reason.”” ‘‘ Virtue is not solitary, nor 
the likeness of the desert ; usually it has neighbours, worship- 
pers, and followers.” 
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«¢ What is valor ?”” demanded Tzelou of Confucius. ‘ Among 
the people of the South,’ answered the sage, ‘ it consists in 
winning the affections to virtue through beneficence and per- 
suasion, and in disgusting them with vice through patience and 
gentleness. ‘This is the valor of philosophers. The people of 
the North place it in sleep, clothing, the bow and the lance, and 
in meeting danger and death undaunted. This is the valor of 
heroes. ‘To adhere to complaisance, and never to carry this to 
the extreme of weakness, — to preserve himself upright in the 
company of the various persons walking at random, and never 
to yield to any misfortune, — to cultivate virtue, —to die rather 
than violate his duty, — this is the true force, the valor to which 
the sage aspires.” 


There has not been unfolded by nineteen centuries of 
Christian progress a worthier conception of the highest form 
of power and valor possible to man. 

Friendship, in the view of Confucius, is a flower to be 
cultivated. But if the sage familiarly associates with the 
mass of the people, they will heap indignities upon him. He 
points out three dangerous friends, the hypocritical, the flat- 
tering, and the loquacious, and in the limitations he assigned, 
he said, ‘* Never contract friendship with a man who is not 
better than thyself.” Strictly construed, would not this rule 
preclude all friendship ? The same principle that binds the 
seeker to find his superior would cause the superior to re- 
fuse his overture. Or did the moralist simply mean, that 
each party contracting friendship should think the other bet- 
ter than himself? He instructs his sage to hate several 
kinds of persons, and especially those who delight to dis- 
course on the faults of others. But of his mild philosophy 
revenge forms no part. He taught men never to revenge in- 
juries, and never to desire the death of an enemy ; though per- 
haps, through the strong reverence for the parental relation so 
common in China, he admitted an exception to this mild 
interdiction, when he told the young man not to live in the 
same kingdom with him who had slain his father. : 

Reverence to superiors is one of the distinguishing traits 
of the Confucian morality. In a Chinese great man, we 
should naturally anticipate the prominence of this view. But 
Confucius introduces important qualifications. The subject 
should become a voluntary exile, sooner than live under the 
corrupting example of a wicked prince; and sons should 
acquaint parents with their faults, though it bring down their 
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displeasure. He distinguishes three things which the wise 
man ought to reverence, namely, ‘* The laws of Heaven, 
great men, and the words of good men.” ‘T’o these objects 
of reverence the race must bow; for what more naturally 
challenges general homage ? 

Love is an eminent characteristic of the great man. It 
widens with his thought, and partakes of its universality and 
exaltation. Confucius speaks of love, even the universal love. 
Justice, in his view, proceeds from it. ‘‘ The love of the 
perfect man is a universal love, whose object is all man- 
kind.” He dealt in nothing foreign to the soul. The love 
becoming all men, he said, is no stranger to man; nay, 
it is man himself. ‘The Swedish mystic uttered no false- 
hood when he said, ‘* Love is the life of man” ; for always 
as any man’s love is, so are his conduct and his character. 
The whole intellect of every man obeys his love. ‘Thought 
ever goes at its bidding. Even our dreams are not out of 
its sway. He who keeps a pure love has nothing to fear. 
Every thing else is of necessity right. Confucius said, that 
it is the good man alone who is able either to love or to 
hate with reason. ‘* He who persecutes a good man,”’ said 
he, ‘‘makes war against Heaven. ‘The good man is one 
with Tien ; if you persecute the former, you take up arms 
against the latter.” -In the mirror of this idea, may not the 
bigotry of Christendom behold its image ? 

Patriotism, which, to say the least, is a natural feeling, 
since every man is formed more by his particular country 
than by the whole world, is sanctioned by Confucius. He 
told his disciples freely to expose themselves, when their 
country’s safety demanded. 

We find in the writings of Confucius the golden rule in 
two forms, the negative and the positive. In the Tchong- 
yong it occurs in the negative form. Men are there encour- 
aged to approximate to wisdom, and its first lesson is thus 
announced : — ‘* Do not to any one that which you do not 
wish should be done to you.’’ This proves that the positive 
law had been discovered, out of which the negative precept 
sprang. But in the third book the great precept thus oc- 
curs : —‘* Do unto another as thou wouldst be dealt with 
thyself. ‘Thou needest this law alone; it is the founda- 
tion and principle of all the rest.’”? ‘This sunbeam, which 
darted from the moral nature of man nearly twenty-four 
centuries ago, is the brightest ray of human duty. It is 
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wonderfully simple, though it partakes of the greatness of a 
universal law. The Divine ‘l'eacher of Judea gave out the 
same thought, as the great law of social justice, as the end 
and substance of the Law and the Prophets. 

We would not present Confucius as a faultless philoso- 
pher. ‘This moment our eye rests on a passage to us un- 
true. The sage who has faults that will be noticed he in- 
structs to ‘* cover himself as with a cloud.’? But true vir- 
tue acts nobly from its own impulses ; all excellence holds 
a measure of spontaneity in it. Yet the teaching of Confu- 
cius constantly tends to make men better, and if his mission 
may be sumined up in a few words, it was, to teach man- 
kind the useful science of being good. He relied on no 
mystic words or acts, but taught plainly, that, if men would 
learn to die well, they must first learn to live well. 

As personal form, properly understood, is the biography 
and image of indwelling mind, we would know the personal 
appearance of this wonderful man. His figure had fine pro- 
portions. He was tall and stately. His eyes were large 
and well formed. His countenance had an olive complex- 
ion, with beard long and black. His chest was broad, indi- 
cating the power of the arterial system, and his voice had 
force and sharpness. The extraordinary projection of his 
forehead caused his father, in sport, to call him, when 
young, Kieoo, or ‘the little hill.’ This potent organism 
sustained through a long life the ceaseless action of his 
gigantic mind. His disciples testify, that he was in manners 
mild, affable, and bland, and at the same time venerable and 
composed. He was regardful of others, kind and rever- 
ent. When he reasoned and reproved, he was grave and 
severe. 

We have alluded to his last days as being full of sorrow 
on account of his hopeless country. ‘* The mountain is fall- 
en,’’? exclaimed the despairing philosopher, ‘‘ the high ma- 
chine is demolished, and all the sages have disappeared. 
The kings refuse-to follow my maxims, and, since I am no 
longer useful on earth, it is well that [ leave it.” He then 
fell into a lethargic state, which continued seven days, when 
the hoary sage closed his eyes for ever to a world which to 
him had a sunless horizon, so far as its reformation was con- 
cerned. 

Still, Confucius is the Chinese great man, though the 
property of all. The great veneration for the past, the rev- 
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1848. ] Imitation. 339 
erence for superiors, the calm spirit, the strong imitation and 
wonder, the peculiar combination of imagination and taste, 
tending to a redundant description, — these traits of his race 
unite in shedding their colors upon his mind. ‘The mountain 
exhibits the soil of the surrounding plain, and more than re- 
veals its internal wealth. ‘The great man, however high 
above, ever represents the common mass. ‘That Confucius 
shared in his countrymen’s love of the marvellous is evident 
in this, that a species of divination by which the future might 
be known held a place in his confidence, whilst he sometimes 
spoke of the invisible spirits surrounding us, and of the pro- 
tection they extend to men. Even Socrates admitted that 
the gods gave signs. 

The Chinese hues of his genius appear, we think, partic- 
ularly in his elaborate delineation of virtue, and in his fre- 
quent advice to imitate the wise and the good. 

Both the sage and the saint of Confucius are portrayed in 
a thousand beautiful ways, and so perfect is the finish, that 
they appear as the polished specimens of fine art. ‘They 
are too nice. ‘The perfect in character needs no marks of 
great elaboration. In a story where the facts‘of life are so 
grouped together as to present a living goodness is the per- 
fect in character best given. We prefer the simple par- 
able of Jesus to the finely wrought picture of Confucius. 
Perfection, to be such, should not be conscious of itself. 
Shakspeare was probably far less conscious of genius than 
are the common scribblers. Perfect health is scarcely sensi- 
ble of a stomach, a lung, or a spine. ‘These remarks do 
not refer to Confucius personally, for he often disclaimed the 
praises bestowed upon him. And although he says that 
virtue in the sage is so natural that it appears to be unnoticed 
by himself, and that his modesty eclipses his virtues, we are 
unable to follow his numerous delineations of the wise and 
good without discovering on the costume in which they are 
arrayed a tinge of the Chinese, — that is to say, too much 
of the artistic. ’ 

He exhorts the aspirant to virtue to imitate:the wise and 
the good, though never without discretion. He makes free 
use of the term ‘‘ imitation.’? But there is an original gen- 
ius in each man’s nature, worth infinitely more than imitation 
can bring. ‘The rose and the thorn take up the vigor of the 
same surrounding nature, but each in its own way. It is thus 
that all life advances. Each thing, so to speak, transforms 
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according to its own particular genius. No jot of individuali- 
ty islost. So with each mind. No good can come but through 
the transforming power of its own genius and life. It is not 
the imitation of wise men and good that we want. We want 
the wise men, not their likenesses. Jesus never told one man 
to imitate another. Why imitate Chaon, Ven Vam, Yaon, 
and Onen-onang, when every virtue they had lies infolded in 
the breast of every youth in China? Away with imitation ! 
It never brought any man to virtue. These defects, however, 
do not justify the conclusion, that Confucius was not the great 
light of heathen antiquity. 

The great and strong will always be contrasted with one 
another. Nor can we object to this, since character is best 
known through contrast. Hence Confucius has been com- 
pared with Socrates, Moses, Zoroaster, Mohammed, and 
Jesus. But their spheres were not the same. He differs 
from all the great religious teachers in this respect, that he 
claimed no inspiration, attempted no miracles, uttered no 
prophecies, and in fact taught no new religion. Zoroaster 
occasionally, as it was believed, held converse with the gods, 
and Mohammed’s beast bore him triumphantly, it was assert- 
ed, over many heavens ; but Confucius humbly took his stand 
on the nature of man and the fitness of things. In his moral 
ideas, he is environed with a light that Mohammed and Zo- 
roaster do not possess. He certainly soared above the lat- 
ter in this, that he worshipped the Deity under no physical 
emblem, and did not, like him, divide the empire of the uni- 
verse between Ormud and Ahriman, in order to account for 
the great conflict between good and evil. To him, Tien 
was One, justly and benevolently ruling over all. That as a 
metaphysician and dialectician he equalled the fine acute- 
ness and happy utterance of the Greek mind, as represent- 
ed in Socrates, we presume will not be claimed, though 
there is so little known of the real genius of the Chinese 
language, that very few, we imagine, would undertake to in- 
stitute a comparison between the two, as mere dialecticians. 
But in the peculiar sphere of his greatness, which is that of 
a moral teacher, we opine that no one will attempt to bring 
forward his superior from all the lights of antiquity preceding 
the birth of Christianity. 

A new and fresh conception of the unrivalled greatness, 
a deeper conviction of the divine inspiration, of Jesus springs 
up in the mind that travels over the richest fields of thought 
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occupied by the ancient sages. The contrast perpetually 
widens. His stand was not in the past. He referred to the 
present, living God as the source of his light, while the 
whelming ages flowed under his feet. He touched not the 
state ; but he touched the great springs of life in him from 
whom the state, with its glory and shame, must ever flow. 
An empire was no field equal to his plan. The world was 
his field. No royal birth gave him entrance into palaces, nor 
secured the patronage of the great. He did not begin with a 
class. He began with all ; though the common people, being 
less sophisticated, heard him more gladly. He taught no great 
homage to earthly superiors ; he taught rather a self-rever- 
ence, that refused to call any man master. He was gentle and 
compassionate to sinners. He advised no man to imitate his 
neighbour, however good or wise he might be ; human indi- 
viduality was not invaded. He wrote nothing to perpetuate his 
teachings. Confucius had hundreds of learned men to prop- 
agate his views ; Jesus, while living, had but a few humble, 
uneducated peasants around him, not half understanding his 
purpose and mission. Confucius was learned ; Jesus by hu- 
man institutions was wholly untaught. The one was aided by 
veneration for the past ; the other was violently opposed and 
persecuted by it. Confucius unfolded his mild philosophy 
among a people as peaceful as himself ; Jesus gave the les- 
sons of peace at a time when all hearts were burning for 
revolution, and among a people constitutionally and habitually 
inclined to revenge. ‘The one said, ‘* Revenge not injuries ”’ ; 
the other said, ‘‘ Love your enemies.” 

Behold the contrast between the personal faith of these 
two teachers! ‘The one sorrowed and mourned, the three 
last years of his life, because he could not, as he thought, 
be useful. We respect the sorrow, for none but a noble 
spirit could have had it. He died in this despair. The other, 
though beaten by the storm of human passion, though deeply 
moved by the overwhelming sense of coming woe, and 
though foreseeing the certainty of a death marked with 
shame and violence, saw clearly through the blackness of 
cloud and storm to the sun itself, and felt himself glorified 
in its light, — felt that the hour was come. He spoke of 
his death as his glorification, and always had he cherished a 
deep consciousness of the certain victorious results of his 
labor and mission. Confucius enjoyed half a century of 
years, in which to mature his wisdom and deepen his influ- 
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ence. The public life of Jesus numbered but about three 
years, — probably not that, — and his thought the profoundest 
have not yet measured, the ages have not yet compassed. 
How powerfully his words have wrought! All the civiliza- 
tions and reforms of the earth are judged by them. How 
mighty that pure life of his! It is still the reproof of all 
other lives. In the simple and beautiful majesty of his mind, 
earth’s noblest sons are poor indeed. Yet, while we as- 
cribe to Jesus an inspiration and authority to which Confu- 
cius laid no claim, it is beautiful to see the reformer of 
China evolving some of the same universal truths which 
the Saviour of mankind taught, and which, like the ever tran- 
quil stars, brighten the firmament of moral science and of 
human happiness. From all we know of Confucius, we 
love and revere him. We admire his attachment to moral 
ideas. His life teaches the moral wealth of human nature, 
not less in our own age than in the remote period to which 
his name belongs. E.G. H. 





Arr. Il.— HISTORY OF HARVARD COLLEGE.* 


Tat was a happy thought which suggested the prepara- 
tion of this little volume. Its small size, however, is to be 
taken inversely, as indicating the great labor required for 
selecting, condensing, and presenting in an interesting and 
lively way those portions of the College history which chiefly 
involve its fame and influence. After the death of the late 
librarian, Benjamin Peirce, his friend, Mr. John Pickering, 
edited the single volume of his College History, and the pub- 
lic received it with gratitude. Midway in his own Jaborious 
and successful presidency of sixteen years, Mr. Quincy com- 
menced his History of the institution, down to the period of 
his own election. His two elegant and elaborate volumes, 
published in 1840, and munificently presented by the author 
to be sold for the benefit of the College, cannot be super- 
seded, and will always retain their value. Still, Mr. Eliot’s 
book was needed, and greatly needed. When we say that 





* A Sketch of the History of Harvard College, and of its Present State. 
By Samvuet A. Exror. Boston: Little & Brown. 1848. 16mo. pp. 190. 
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it is the most useful book which has been published about the 
College, we mean that it will be most used, and is best 
adapted for use, and will be likely to bring the other his- 
tories into greater use, besides that its compact form and its 
good spirit will win for it distant and strange readers, and 
secure their approval. Friends of the College who have not 
leisure for reading so voluminous a work as President Quin- 
cy’s, and parents at a distance, who have sent or shall send 
their sons thither, will be pleased to receive just such a vol- 
ume as that before us. It is somewhat remarkable, that, in the 
constant drafts upon all interesting and profitable subjects for 
book-making, no one should have put his hand to such a task 
before. We are glad, that, having been so long left undone, 
it is now done after the best fashion, with a dignity that be- 
comes the subject, and with a fidelity that belongs to him who 
has treated it. The circulation of the book will depend upon 
the circulation of the fact that such a book exists. It con- 
tains ample information concerning the past history and the 
present state of Harvard College, to meet all the wants of 
general readers. 

The author first intended an abridgment of President 
Quincy’s History. So far as a condensed statement of his- 
torical facts goes, this, of course, must be its character. But 
Mr. Eliot has consulted for himself all the original sources 
of information, he offers many views and suggestions of his 
own, and has added many interesting particulars. He hopes, 
however, to excite in his readers the curiosity which shall 
lead them to the larger history. Himself the son of a mu- 
nificent benefactor of the College, and a follower in that re- 
spect of parental example, a graduate, and now, as its treas- 
urer, a member of its Corporation, he has a full knowledge 
of his subject, and is aware on what points others need and 
wish for information. We will give a sketch of his Sketch, 
and then invite attention to what it suggests to us. 

The terms of the different Presidents furnish the natural 
divisions of this historical sketch into periods of time, and 
under each period is given a succinct account of the events and 
circumstances which signalized it in the College annals. The 
school in the wilderness, with its handful of pupils, its Presi- 
dent and assistant, seems from the first moment of its exist- 
ence to have been regarded, with even more than the spirit 
of prophecy, as indeed and actually the very institution which 
it has become after the labors and gifts of more than two 
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centuries. So far from despising ‘‘ the day of small things,” 
our fathers might almost be chargeable with an undue esti- 
mation of its importance. Mr. Eliot pays an appropriate 
homage to the patient virtues and the unrequited toils of those 
venerable men, Dunster, Chauncy, and Hoar, whose chief 
reward was their work. Passing glimpses are given us of the 
mode of life, the manners, and the studies within the College 
walls. Matters of controversy which from time to time arose, 
—on such issues as the claim of instructors to seats in the 
Corporation, the claim of Episcopal ministers to seats in the 
Board of Overseers, or the course of the famous revivalist, 
Whitefield, — and which involve long pages of dispute, are 
so lucidly presented in a brief compass, that the merits of 
both sides obtain equal justice. Other subjects of strife, es- 
pecially those about religion, are treated with a dignified calm- 
ness and forbearance, not at all in a partisan spirit. 

The benefactors of the College are duly commemorated. 
The following extract will, for various reasons, commend 
itself to our readers. After endeavouring to account for the 
fact, that the attention and interest of Thomas Hollis, an 
honored and successful merchant of London, were turned 
towards the College, Mr. Eliot thus proceeds : — 


‘* But, from whatever cause his attachment arose, nothing could 
exceed the constancy with which he adhered to it when formed, 
or the kindness which he seems to have transmitted to his heirs 
and successors, so that the name of Hollis is enshrined in the 
memory of the alumni as scarcely less sacred than that of Har- 
vard himself. His first donation was made in 1719, and consisted 
of goods to the value of £104. 4.7. This was followed by sev- 
eral others of the same sort, and by presents of books, within a 
short time. He then sent over funds for ten scholarships, or for 
supplying ten indigent students with the sum of £10 per annum, 
each ; and in 1722 he founded a Professorship of Divinity, with 
a salary of £80. His donations of books and other articles were 
very frequent afterwards ; and it appears by a record of the Cor- 
poration, dated September 23, 1725, that he had, at that time, 
given to the College what was valued at £3670. 13. 04. It was 
subsequently to this date that he established the Professorship of 
Mathematics ; so that his donations must, in the whole, have 
reached nearly 4 6000, including large numbers of books, to- 
gether with types and other articles. The loss of the College 
books of account for this period has rendered it difficult to verify 
the dates and amounts of his several donations, and to ascertain 
with precision their entire sum; but there are memoranda and 
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letters preserved, which fully confirm the estimate given above, 
and would perhaps justify a higher one. A remarkable circum- 
stance attending his bounty, a circumstance as unusual as it is 
indicative of wisdom, is, that he gave all this, not by a will, to 
be carried into effect after his death, but that he stretched forth 
his living hand, and showered down abundant blessings without 
delay. He was thus enabled to see that his intentions were exe- 
cuted at once, and that arrangements were made on his own plan, 
at least in the beginning. At the same time, he was by no means 
wedded to a precise and narrow scheme; for the generosity with 
which he bestowed his wealth was only the overflow of that lib- 
eral spirit which was his characteristic in all things, and which 
was as rare in that age as it is honorable in all ages. He was a 
Baptist, and yet he laid the foundation for a theological profes- 
sorship in an institution which he knew had always considered 
and treated his opinion on the subject of baptism as a pestilent 
heresy ; whose first President had been deposed, and ‘ indicted 
by the grand jury,’ for questioning the divine right of infant bap- 
tism ; and to which he was reluctant to send his portrait, when 
asked to do so, lest it should be obnoxious to some whom he de- 
sired to benefit. On other points he was accounted orthodox, 
yet so little important did he deem it that all men should think as 
he did, upon dogmas which have been for ages under discussion, 
that, in preparing the rules for his professorship, he required no 
subscription to a creed, nor any other confession of faith than 
‘ that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are the only 
perfect rule of faith and practice.’ It was, indeed, ‘ recom- 
mended to the electors, that at every choice they should prefer a 
man of sound and orthodox principles, one well gifted to teach; 
of a sober and pious life, and of a grave conversation.’ It is at 
once obvious that a recommendation is not a rule; and the in- 
ference is irresistible, that, in deliberating upon this important 
instrument, he refused to insert a rule comprehending all these 
particulars, It is evident from President Quincy’s account, that 
the words, ‘ of sound and orthodox principles,’ were not the words 
of Hollis ; and even if they had been so, that the orthodoxy which 
he would desire was not that which would be insisted on here is 
shown as conclusively as can be required, by the fact that he 
himself was not orthodox in that sense ; by the fact that he ex- 
pressly and particularly desired that being a Baptist might not 
operate to the exclusion of a candidate for his professorship ; and 
by the fact that he himself inserted into his rules the words re- 
quiring that belief in the Scriptures, and that nothing else in the 
shape of creed, or, confession of faith, was ever to be demanded 
of his professor.* It is impossible that Christian liberality should 





* A year or two before this time Hollis had been a member of a meeting 
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go farther; and one cannot but look with surprise, as well as 
respect, upon a man who, in that age, could escape the contagion 
of bigotry, which had been propagated by descent, and strength- 
ened by example, in almost every sect of Christendom. ‘That it 
was a degree of freedom from mental chains far beyond that to 
which our New England fathers had then generally attained is 
shown by the long-continued system of management to place the 
professorship of Divinity ‘ under proper regulations,” to use the 
language of the Overseers, and is illustrated by the following 
extract from Judge Sewall’s Diary. ‘January 10th, 1721. Over- 
seers of the College met at the Council Chamber, to consider Mr. 
Hollis’s proposals as to his Professor of Divinity. Debate was 
had in the forenoon about the article, “‘ He shall be a master of 
arts, and in communion with a church of the Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, or Baptists.” I objected against that article, as 
choosing rather to lose the donation than accept it. In the after- 
noon [| said, * One great end for which the planters came over 
into New England was to fly from the cross in baptism. For my 
part, [ had rather have baptism administered with the incum- 
brance of the cross than not to have it administered at all. This 
qualification of the Divinity professor is to me a bribe to give my 
sentence in disparagement of infant baptism, and | will endeav- 
our to shake my hands from holding it.” ’ 

‘In later times the orthodoxy of New England has had oppo- 
nents to contend with that were not then known; but it cannot 
be plausibly urged that the man who was deemed heretical him- 
self should have been willing to clothe the presbytery, or the 
congregation, with power which he did not assume in establish- 
ing his own professorship. Certain it is, that he never required 
conformity to his own peculiar views of Scripture truth ; and it is 
clear that he did not design to permit others to prescribe their 
peculiarities; so that the only way in which the trust can be 





of Dissenting clergymen and others, held for devising means of promoting 
— in a controversy which had arisen respecting the doctrine of the 

rinity in some of the churches of the West of England. He was a mem- 
ber of a committee of this assembly that prepared ‘a paper of advices,’ 
with the design of healing the ‘wei that had been made. The object 
of the paper was to discountenance creeds expressed in words differing 
from the language of Scripture. It was proposed by some members of the 
assembly to annex to this a declaration of their own faith in the Trinity, 
but this was opposed on the ground that it would have the effect of making 
the doctrine a test-question, and, in reality, of requiring a declaration of 
faith, if they themselves thought it necessary to make one. The proposition 
was rejected by a vote of fifty-seven to fifty-three, and Hollis ‘rejoiced’ at 
this result Thus he gave the most decisive evidence of his freedom from 
any wish to make his own belief the standard of orthodoxy, as there is no 
doubt of his faith in the doctrine in question. See ‘ Letter to Gov. Lincoln 
in Relation to Harvard University, by F. C. Gray,’ 2d ed., pp. 27-29.” 
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administered in the spirit of Hollis is, that it be administered in 
the spirit of charity and freedom.” — pp. 39 - 43. 


How large a place the College has filled in the affections 
of the people of Massachusetts, how many honored and faith- 
ful men it has given to the service of the Church and of the 
state, and how quickly and severely it felt all the embarrass- 
ments and trials of revolutionary times, will appear from Mr. 
Eliot’s crowded pages. With a notice of the singular pros- 
perity of the College under President Kirkland, the author 
closes his historical record, leaving the honorable and pros- 

erous career of the late incumbent to some future writer. 
Dodates this is a wise forbearance, and is not in this case 
attended with any delay of justice to the living. President 
Quincy can have no cause to adopt the doubtful complaint of 
the poet, — 


‘¢ Those honors come too late 
Which on our ashes wait.” 


The tribute which a grateful affection has paid to Dr. 
Kirkland’s memory is at once so beautiful and so just, that 
we transfer it with pleasure to our pages. After speaking of 
the increase of the resources and influence of the College 
during his connection with it, Mr. Eliot proceeds : — 


** But, while the whole must be regarded as the consequence 
of the combined labors and merits of many, the first place must 
be assigned to him who is entitled to it by the unanimous award 
of his contemporaries, who was regarded with a respect and 
affection never surpassed, and whose memory is cherished by 
multitudes as one of the precious recollections of their lives. 

‘“ The defects of Dr. Kirkland’s character were neither of 
number nor of weight enough to justify, for a moment, a forget- 
fulness of his virtues. The carelessness which made him write 
his sermons upon mere scraps of paper, in an almost illegible 
hand, and the physical indolence which made him neglect to 
transcribe or arrange them, might excite a smile, rather than pro- 
voke a frown; and were sure to be forgotten, and forgiven, by 
those who listened, with impressible hearts, to the lessons of 
wisdom and virtue with which his discourses were filled. And 
the College could well pardon inattention to matters of detail, in 
a President who did so much to raise the reputation of the insti- 
tution, who contributed so largely to its extension in every direc- 
tion, who brought into its management so much intellectual vigor, 
and into its treasury so large an amount of substantial wealth. 
The previous history of the College, honorable as it is in its whole 
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course, offers no parallel in brilliancy and usefulness to the presi- 
dency of Dr. Kirkland ; and the ambition of any future President 
may well be satisfied in attaining an equal elevation of renown, 
an equal influence with the community, a like affectionate respect 
from his contemporaries, and as strong and universal a love for 
his memory in those who come after him. 

** Dr. Kirkland’s connection with the College was dissolved in 
1828 ; and he lived, for several years, in comparative retirement, 
suffering from the effects of a partial paralysis, with powers of 
body and mind considerably impaired; but with the same undis- 
turbed and delightful temper, and with an occasional flash of 
those clear and profound thoughts, that intellectual humor, and 
those generous affections, which, in previous years, had been the 
delight of: all who knew him. His decease was attended by ev- 
ery circumstance that could mark the deep interest of the public, 
and prove the existence of those sentiments of reverence and 
love which pervaded the hearts of all.» — pp. 109, 110. 


The most practically useful portion of Mr. Eliot’s volume 
is that which relates to the present.state of the College. 
From this portion we make the following extract. 


‘Harvard College, or University, as it is sometimes, though 
not with strict propriety, called, is one institution, but is divided 
into five quite distinct departments, which have separate instruct- 
ors, separate funds, different pupils, and different objects. These 
are the academical department, or Harvard College as originally 
constituted, and the Theological, Law, Medical, and Scientific 
Schools, which have been gathered around it. They are all under 
the general management of one board, of seven members, called 
legally ‘ The President and Fellows of Harvard College,’ sub- 
ject to the visitatorial power of the Board of Overseers, which 
consists of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Council, and Sen- 
ate [with the Speaker of the House of Representatives] of the 
Commonwealth, and of fifteen clerical and fifteen lay members, 
who are chosen for life, or until they resign their office. The 
funds which have been given for the support of these various 
schools have been placed in the hands of the Corporation, as the 
President and Fellows are commonly called. That board has 
also the power of appointing all officers, of every description, 
subject, of course, to the approval of the Overseers ; and they 
are bound to prescribe the general rules by which each depart- 
ment is to be governed, and to see that they are carried into effect. 

‘** Young men are admitted, when qualified by a prescribed 
amount of literary attainments, into the academical department, 
at about the average age of sixteen; and they pursue the usual 
course of a four years’ college education, under the immediate 
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instruction of seven professors and four tutors, who teach the 
learned languages, mathematics, natural philosophy, metaphysics, 
moral philosophy, rhetoric and elocution, the evidences of re- 
ligion, both natural and revealed, political economy, and the 
modern languages. Besides these branches, which are taught by 
recitations and lectures, and by exercises in composition and 
declamation, the undergraduates are required, or have the oppor- 
tunity, to hear lectures on Chemistry, History, Anatomy, Miner- 
alogy, Botany, Astronomy, the Application of Science to the 
Useful Arts, and on the Means of preserving Health. Besides 
attending the lectures, they may give such an amount of time 
and attention to these various subjects as can be spared from 
the studies which call for more steady and devoted application. 
During the first two years all the studies are prescribed, and a 
pretty thorough knowledge is obtained of Greek, Latin, and 
Mathematics ; and the study of History, Rhetoric, Metaphysics, 
Chemistry, and Modern Languages is begun. In the last two 
years of college life the pursuit of the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, and the attainment of critical skill in the ancient lan- 
guages, together with further acquaintance with the modern lan- 
guages, are made elective studies ; and the others which have 
been enumerated are continued, in order to complete what is 
regarded as necessary for the foundation of those acquirements, 
and those habits of mind, which are indispensable to all who de- 
sire to be considered as cultivated or well-educated men, in the 
present age of the world. 


‘** Four of the College buildings are occupied by the under- 
graduates as lodgings, and afford accommodation for about half 
of their number. Four other buildings are used for public 
purposes. Harvard Hall contains a lecture-room, the cabinet 
of minerals and shells, with a few fossils, and a large room 
for Commencement dinners, and other occasions on which the 
alumni assemble. In this room are the portraits of some of the 
officers and benefactors of the institution. Holden Chapel is 
converted into lecture-rooms, used at present for the lectures on 
anatomy and chemistry. University Hall contains the chapel 
and several recitation and lecture rooms. Gore Hall contains the 
library, amounting to about fifty-four thousand volumes. 

“The funds which have been given for the support of the aca- 
demical department, which is the earliest of the schools here 
established, the original and true Harvard College, are the fol- 
lowing : 

Funds given by various persons towards the Botan of the 
salaries of Professors, and maintaining the Botanic _— $ 279,713.44 


Funds appropriated to the dancin ° ‘ 16,549.43 
Funds for prizes, . ‘ . ° . ‘ 7 610. 50 
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Funds for exhibitions, or aid to indigent students, . ‘ , 28,788.81 
The stock account, or general fund derived from unrestricted 

donations, and from occasional balances. The actual value 

of this fund at the present time does not exceed . ‘ - 140,000.00 
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“‘ The income of this sum, at five per cent. per annum, which 
is as much as can be obtained, on an average of years, is 
$ 23,633.11; whereas the annual expenses of the College now 
exceed $40,000. It will be observed that more than $ 330,000 
are appropriated, by the donors, to salaries of professors, the 
library, prizes, and exhibitions; while, besides these objects, 
there are salaries to be provided for many other necessary ofh- 
cers, and funds for repairs, and unavoidable expenses of various 
descriptions ; so that it can be no matter of wonder to any one 
who considers the facts, that an annual deficiency of about 
$ 20,000 is to be made up by a tax on the students. This is 
about $75 or $80 each; and if it were by itself, not mingled 
with other charges necessarily incurred, in consequence of the 
removal of the young man from the paternal roof, it would by no 
means be regarded as excessive, for the amount of instruction 
obtained. Good schools, in many parts of the country, for 
younger persons than undergraduates, often cost as much, and 
even more. It is undoubtedly burdensome to many, and for that 
reason the importance of the beneficiary fund is very great ; and 
the advantage derived from it, as well as from another fund in 
the hands of trustees for a like purpose, is inestimable. But it is 
easy to see that so large an apparatus of officers and buildings 
can hardly be maintained at less cost; and that the best way in 
which the liberally disposed can now serve the interests of edu- 
cation at Cambridge is by unrestricted donations. 

‘It should be seen, also, that the pecuniary resources of the 
College, properly so called, instead of amounting, as is supposed 
by many persons who take a hasty glance at the annual statement 
of the treasurer, to nearly $800,000, in reality amount only to 
the above-named sum of $472,000; and even from this a large 
deduction should be made, on account of property of an unpro- 
ductive nature held by the College. In fact, the productive funds 
of the seminary do not exceed $390,000.” — pp. 111-118. 


Mr. Eliot gives some account of the administration of the 
four professional departments. We can copy only his re- 
marks upon the Theological School. 


**The Theological School first began to be spoken of, as a 
separate institution, at about the time when the Law School com- 
menced its career. Instruction in theology had, for a long period, 
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perhaps from the foundation of the College, been given to grad- 
uates ; at first by the President, and at a later date by the Hollis 
professor, or by the two together; but, in 1816, an effort was 
made to extend the means of this instruction, and a society was 
formed for the purpose of ‘ promo.ing theological education in 
Harvard College.’ Something was effected at that time ; a con- 
siderable sum was raised by subscription, and placed in the hands 
of trustees ; but more was done by the reputation of the Hollis 
professor, and the Dexter lecturer. An increased number of 
students in this department, or resident graduates, as they were 
called, soon began to appear; and after a few years, another 
effort was made by the friends of the College, and of Unitarian 
Christianity, and somewhat more than money enough was ob- 
tained to erect a separate building for the use of the School. 
Gradually the funds for the support of the institution have been 
growing, till they now amount to upwards of $84,000, and two 
professors have charge of from twenty to thirty pupils. 

‘It has happened, singularly enough, that the connection of 
this School with the College has been thought disadvantageous 
by the especial friends of both institutions. The patrons of the 
School have thought it to be harmed by its union with the Col- 
lege, and the particular friends of the academic department have 
thought this to be injuriously affected by having a Unitarian 
School associated with it. An injury to its reputation, with other 
denominations of Christians, it may have been; but, as the recip- 
rocal influence of the School and College on each other is practi- 
cally nothing, it seems impossible that the real character of either 
should suffer by the connection. The Theological School has 
no more direct influence on the College than the Law School, — 
not so much, indeed, — and it seems to be forgotten by many 
persons, that the only connection between them, as between any 
other two departments, is, that they are under the general direc- 
tion of the same board, the Corporation. ‘There is little or no 
association between the students in any two departments, and the 
funds are entirely distinct. Not a dollar given to the College 
has ever gone to the Theological School; and it may safely be 
predicted that none ever will go. 

*‘The annual charge for instruction is low, being less than 
$70, while there are considerable funds for the aid of indigent 
students. Three years are deemed necessary for a proper course 
of preparation for the duties of the profession. The bequest of 
Mr. Bussey will probably afford to this School, as well as to the 


Law department, the means of supporting two more professors.” 
— pp. 123 — 125. 


A rich and valuable Appendix contains, among other doc- 
uments, the Charter of 1650, an original Letter on the Har- 
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vard Family, Epitaphs on many College officers, and lists of 
‘¢ Grants from the Legislature’ and of ‘* Donations and 
Bequests from Individuals.”” ‘The laborious industry needed 
to prepare and authenticate these lists — invaluable records of 
the estimation in which sound learning has been held in this 
community — was well bestowed. A plan of the several par- 
cels of ground successively deeded to the College by grant 
or purchase, and now composing the College inclosure, is 
added to the volume. 

We close our notice of Mr. Eliot’s book with a short para- 
graph in which he has happily contrasted the present position 
with the early state of the institution at Cambridge : — 


“The contrast between what it was in 1642, and what it is in 
1848, is striking. The first four classes consisted of twenty 
pupils, and the instructors were the President and, perhaps, a 
tutor or two. There was a single building for the accommoda- 
tion of the entire institution, and somewhat less thanthree acres 
of land constituted the whole of its fixed property. At this 
moment, the pupils, in all the departments, number six hundred, 
with a good prospect of increase ; the instructors are twenty-three 
professors, four tutors, and three teachers of the modern lan- 
guages. Besides these, are two astronomical observers, two 
librarians, and various other officers of government, of account, 
and of record. ‘T‘he buildings are thirteen in Cambridge, includ- 
ing the Observatory, and one in Boston, and another is to be 
immediately erected in Cambridge. The inclosure, in which are 
situated the greater number of the buildings, contains twenty- 
three or twenty-four acres, and the institution possesses, besides, 
various pieces of real estate in the cities of Cambridge and Bos- 
ton. Its other property, for the purposes of all the departments, 
amounts to about seven hundred thousand dollars.”” — pp. 127, 
128. 


We turn now to a: subject which, though it has been 
frequently discussed in our pages, still admits of extended 
remark. 

The opinion entertained in some quarters through igno- 
rance, and doubtless favored intentionally by some interested 
persons, is, that there is a great sectarian abuse practised at 
Cambridge, in a State institution. It is thought and said, 
that Orthodoxy founded and endowed the College for Ortho- 
dox purposes ; that good Orthodox men, such as Harvard 
and Hollis, and an Orthodox Colony, made large gifts of 
funds, which have risen in value, and been increased from 
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time to time by public and private munificence, for the sake 
of perpetuating the Orthodox faith, and with express con- 
ditions to that effect ; that the Unitarians have usurped the 
control of the institution, and, on the plea of some benefac- 
tions of their own to it, have ‘tarned it into a sectarian semi- 
nary, and, by connecting with it a theological department, 
have grossly perverted the institution and are guilty of a 
grievous injustice towards the Orthodox people of the Com- 
monwealth. 

What foundation there is for opinions or assertions like 
these we will leave to the judgment of all candid minds after 
the statement of a few irrefutable facts. 

The very idea of a State institution, in the full sense of the 
phrase, involves these essential conditions : — the State must 
call the institution into being, must endow and support it, 
must assume and retain the direction of its affairs, must meet 
its necessary wants, must supply its pecuniary deficiencies, 
and must appoint all its office-holders. So far as any co6r- 
dinate authority, independent of State functionaries, is ad- 
mitted, the State divides its control, and, if it bestows on the 
institution a charter of rights and privileges, the State gives 
the institution an independent existence, with liberties which 
cannot be revoked unless the provisions of the charter or the 
laws of the State are violated. There is an incongruity be- 
tween the full idea of a State institution and the possession 
by it of a charter. The West Point Military Academy is, 
in the full sense of the phrase, a government institution. But 
the Western Railroad Corporation is not a State institution, 
though the State gave it being, owns a portion of its stock, 
is a large creditor of it, is pecuniarily bound for it, and has 
power to appoint some of its directors. ‘There may be an 
entire dependence of a public institution upon the State, and 
there may be various degrees of independence, though, of 
course, no public institution can have an absolute independ- 
ence of the State. ‘T'hat any institution may enjoy a com- 
plete independence, it must be a private, not a public institu- 
tion. Thus, our churches are private, not public, institutions. 

Now how far, and in what sense, is Harvard College a 
State institution? The Colony of Massachusetts, in 1636, 
founded a school or college at Cambridge. The Colony, 
the Province, and the State have, successively, been always 
represented by the legislative and executive authorities, in 
the oversight. of the College, as the charters given to it by 
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the government have reserved to these authorities a share in 
the right of approving or rejecting all elections and measures 
originated by the Corporation of the College. This right of 
the public authorities extends to the confirmation of the 
choice by which the Corporation fills a vacancy in its own 
body of seven members. But the State functionaries divide 
their power to bind and loose with thirty elected members of 
the Board of Overseers, who are not of the Staie govern- 
ment. So far, then, the State yields its hold. 

The Colony, Province, and State have made gifts of 
land and money to the College ; not so much, however, to 
the effect of endowing it with permanent funds, as to meet, 
from year to year, pressing emergencies. A glance at Mr. 
Eliot’s list of benefactions will show how large a portion of 
the public grants was given for the annual salaries of the 
Presidents and Professors Wigglesworth, Winthrop, and Sew- 
all. ‘The whole amount of the permanent funds of Harvard 
College derived from public benefaction, including even the 
cost of two of the College buildings erected at the public 
expense, would not serve now for the erection and mainte- 
nance of the Boston Latin School. Of the sum bestowed 
for the original endowment of the College in its first two 
years, in money, goods, and books, the Colony gave two 
sevenths, and individuals gave five sevenths. During the 
next twelve years, while the Colony gave only the profits on 
the income of a ferry, and the rates of two wilderness towns 
for one or two years, individuals gave more than a thousand 
pounds. From that period down to the Revolutionary war, 
the public purse contributed forty-nine thousand dollars, and 
private generosity ninety thousand. Since the war, the State 
has given to the College about one hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars, while individuals have given more than eight 
hundred thousand in money, besides treasures in books, ap- 
paratus, specimens, and other gifts, whose cost cannot well be 
estimated. For the last twenty-four years, the College has 
not received a farthing from the State. It is to be observed, 
likewise, that the State has given to Williams and Amberst 
Colleges benefactions fully proportionate in value (consider- 
ing length of time and local importance and influence) to 
those which it has bestowed upon Harvard. Yet, as the 
charters of Williams and Ambherst do not reserve oversight 
to the State, they seem to escape from the category of State 
institutions. 
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Williams and Amherst Colleges are administered upon the 
most rigid sectarian principles, old New England Orthodoxy 
reigning in them triumphant. It may be freely acknowl- 
edged, that Unitarians hold the weight of influence at Har- 
vard. But have they not come most honestly and right- 
eously into the possession of their offices ? Covert insinua- 
tions and the most gross slanders have found material, not 
yet exhausted, it would seem, in the legal succession of Uni- 
tarians, as pastors of Congregational churches, to these offi- 
ces. But precluding such grounds of accusation as unworthy 
of honest and intelligent men of any profession, can one sin- 
gle word of reproach or censure be brought against the mem- 
bers of the Corporation and the Overseers of the College a 
generation ago, who, yielding to influences which had been 
long working, and in the exercise of an unfettered freedom, 
made, as they thought, an advance towards religious truth, 
and transmitted a trust that involved no sectarian pledge to 
those who they believed would sacredly discharge it? 

Those who from time to time repeat the charge of unfair 
dealing against the government of the College are of course 
disposed to concentrate their rebukes upon the men through 
whose agency the College, about the beginning of this cen- 
tury, became, as the phrase goes, ‘‘ a Unitarian institution.” 
On this crisis in the College history we need say but a word. 
No usurpation, no stratagems, no cunning dealings, can be 
ascribed to the Liberal party in this matter. From the first 
appearance of two parties, a liberal and a rigid party, in mat- 
ters of religion, in this Commonwealth, the College had uni- 
formly been controlled by the liberal party. A very slow 
and gradual softening of religious sentiment had been going 
on for more than a century. No sectarian test whatever was 
involved or implied in the conditions of membership of either 
Board of the College government, saving only that the teach- 
ing elders of the Congregational churches of six neighbouring 
towns became, by right of office, Overseers of the College. 
All but one or two of these clergymen, with their societies, 
embraced what are called Liberal, that is, anti-Calvinistic, 
views of Christianity, though still retaining their Congrega- 
tionalism. The same gradual change of views appeared 
among the members of the Corporation. Now were these 
men bound to resign their various offices in the churches and 
the College ? If so, to whom should they resign them ? 
What in honor or obligation hindered their retaining their 
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offices ? It is said that these incumbents, or some of them, 
denied that they were Unitarians. To this we reply, that 
some of them still refuse to bear that name. ‘The reason was, 
and is, that this is a party name, with associations which to 
some have always been unwelcome, and, when first used 
among us, it implied conditions to which many to whom it 
was in one sense applicable did not accede. When contro- 
versy waxed warm, the Liberal party resolved to maintain 
the position to which they had honorably attained, from an 
honest and reasonable conviction, that rights which they held 
sacred would be encroached upon, if abandoned to the other 
party. 

The College, from the first day of its being to the present 
hour, has never been pledged or consecrated to any form of 
Christian theology. It was not even devoted so emphatical- 
ly and exclusively to a religious design and purpose, as some 
of the objectors to its existing administration are wont to 
urge for purposes of their own. Good learning and literature 
shared with religion its baptismal titles. If it was intended 
for the academical education of youths who might become 
ministers, it was also and equally intended for the same pre- 
liminary education of physicians and lawyers. ‘The prevail- 
ing custom, indeed, in New England, from its settlement 
down to our own times, was, for those who looked tothe 
clerical profession, to pursue their studies with a settled 
parish minister. ‘The motto now in use on the College seal, 
‘¢ Christo et Ecclesie,’”? may seem to be a solemn and au- 
thoritative dedication of the institution to ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. But it appears from the records of the Corporation, 
that the only authorized motto of the College, according to 
the seal originally adopted, is the simple word ‘* Veritas,’? — 
Truth, in all its sources, forms, and relations, — inscribed 
upon the pages and on the back of three opened volumes. 
Calvinism will find it difficult to establish a claim in perpetui- 
ty to the College from any deed of gift or form of consecra- 
tion. We will not lay any stress on the facts, that the Li- 
brary, containing all the books and apparatus belonging to 
the College, was burned in 1764, and that the funds were 
inextricably involved and ruinously damaged by ‘Treasurer 
Hancock, and the war which has signalized him. ‘These 
two facts do, indeed, indicate that a new College, with new 
funds and endowments, virtually replaced the former one 
with its scanty property. But as the former was free from 
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doctrinal pledges, it is of less consequence to take the 
ground that the renewed institution rose unpledged. 
Admitting that the College is in some sense a State insti- 
tution, we may still insist that it is also in some sense a free 
and independent institution, and that it was never pledged to 
Calvinism. Is it, then, made to subserve a cause antagonis- 
tic to Orthodoxy ? Is it a partisan, a sectarian institution ? 
The force of circumstances and the natural operation of irre- 
sistible influences may seem to impose this result upon Har- 
vard College, though its officers and government have not 
aimed to bring it about, but rather to guard against it. The 
books on religious subjects used in the College are by Trini- 
tarian authors, Paley and Butler. ‘There never has been a 
period in which some of the offices of instruction and govern- 
ment were not held, as now, by Trinitarians. ‘There always 
have been, and are now, Orthodox members in the perma- 
nent portion of the Board of Overseers, who are at perfect 
liberty to prefer complaints, if they see cause for them. Stu- 
dents, when under age, are allowed to attend a church of the 
same denomination as their parents ; if they are of age, they 
may choose for themselves. The larger portion of those 
who receive the loan fund, given by Unitarians, are not of 
that communion. No machinery, no partialities, no methods 
or efforts of any kind, direct or indirect, are used for sec- 
tarian purposes in the College. ‘They would at once be 
frowned down, if proposed from any quarter. So much 
about the College as a State or a sectarian institution. 
What remains of the unfounded opinion and censure of the 
management of Harvard College by Unitarians is, that, by 
connecting with it a Unitarian Theological School, they do 
actually employ the means or the funds of the College for 
sectarian purposes. If this charge could be substantiated, 
it would indeed place in a singular attitude before our com- 
munity those seven eminent and dignified men, the members 
of the Corporation, who have received too many expressions 
of confidence in their high integrity to need to have it dis- 
proved that they lack common honesty. ‘To understand, 
however, the relation of these seven gentlemen to the Di- 
vinity School at Cambridge, we must consider that they act 
in five different agencies as trustees of funds. Their first 
and principal, and, till within the last half-century, their sole 
trusteeship, was that of the simple College funds, for aca- 
demical purposes, the education and government of the under- 
ol * 
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graduates during their four years’ course of ante-professional 
study. Near the close of the last century, certain sums of 
money were intrusted to the Corporation for the benefit of 
medical students in connection with the College. This trust 
gave to the Corporation a second agency, distinct from their 
collegiate functions. Thirty years ago, a third trust was com- 
mitted to the same body, in the form of funds for a Law 
School. While professional schools for two departments 
were thus gathering around the institution at Cambridge, and 
asking guidance from the same honored trustees, a third 
professional school and a fourth trust were added, by the 
bestowment of funds for a distinct Theological School, and 
every dollar of these last funds was given by Unitarians. In 
case the Divinity School should be separated, and moved 
elsewhere, the Corporation do not feel at liberty to surrender 
any of these funds, unless the donors have made specific 
provision for this contingency. Mr. Abbott Lawrence has 
lately made the Corporation the holders of a fifth trusteeship, 
by giving a munificent foundation for a Scientific School. 
The members of this body, therefore, act in five different 
capacities. It was competent for them to decline either of 
the four superadded trusts ; but if they accepted them, they 
were bound to carry out the purposes of the donors. The 
Mayor and Aldermen of Boston might also be made trus- 
tees of a Roman Catholic seminary in the heart of the city, 
or the Boston School-Committee, as such, might be con- 
stituted a missionary board. ‘The Corporation of Harvard 
have accepted their five trusts. We regret,on many ac- 
counts, the connection of the Divinity School in this way 
with the College. But we are concerned now with the al- 
leged perversion of the funds of a State institution to secta- 
rian purposes. ‘T'o meet this charge, we present the follow- 
ing complete list of all the funds ever given to Harvard Col- 
lege for theological purposes. 

The Hollis fund, for the support of a Professor of Di- 
vinity, was for a long period the only theological portion of 
the College treasury. It might be a question whether any of 
it survived the financial wreck of the Revolution. But be- 
tween four and five thousand dollars are now credited on the 
treasurer’s books to that fund. This amount embraces the 
interest which has accumulated since the close of the services 
of the late Dr. Ware, Senior. Additions were made by va- 
rious individuals to the original gift of Hollis, for the support 
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of a Divinity Professor, the last of which was that of five 
hundred dollars by the Hon. Jonathan Mason, a Unitarian. 
The Hancock Professorship of Hebrew and other Oriental 
Languages, having an original foundation of a thousand 
pounds, increased by subsequent donations, may be consid- 
ered as falling within the theological department ; as also, 
perhaps, the bequest of Judge Dudley for the support of an 
annual lecture. All the other sums bestowed for theological 
purposes, as found on Mr. Eliot’s list of benefactions, are 
now transcribed, with the date, the name of the donor, and 


the amount of each ; ; the donors being, without exception, 
Unitarians. 





In 1811, Samuel Dexter gave . ‘ . ; $ 5,000.00 
“ 1815, Samuel Parkman gave . : 5,000.00 
*¢ 1817, Subscription for Theological School, : 30,000.00 
** 1817, Israel Thorndike gave . : 500.00 
sad 1820, Moses Brown ail : , ; 2,000.00 
*¢ 1820, Thomas Cary - . 38,600.00 
** 1826, Another Subscription, for Theol. School, 19,322.23 
** 1829, George Partridge gave . 2,000 00 
** 1829, Subscription to H. W are, Jr. °s Professorship, 13,180.00 
** 1834, George Chapman gave . : ‘ 1,261.42 
sad 1834, Eliphalet Porter e ' ; ‘ 1,000.00 
* 1835, Sarah Jackson od rf ; ‘ 10,000.00 
** 1835, William Pomroy * . ‘ 1,000.00 
* 1836, Hannah C. Andrews “ . : i 500.00 
** 1836, Joshua Clapp “ , : . 1,000.00 
* 1838, Timothy Walker “ . . 1,000.00 
* 1839, Joshua Clapp (again) “ " ' : . 1,000.00 
** 1839, Mary Tufts : : 500.00 
* 1840, Francis Parkman " ‘ . 5,000.00 
** 1841, Henry Lienow 7" 3, 808.00 
** 1841, Society for Promoting Theol. Education gave 10,000.00 
‘¢ 1846, Miss Kendall gave . ; : = 000.00 
“ 1847, Abraham W. Fuller gave , : : 1 000. 00 

Amounting to. ; . ‘ - $119,671.65 


To this should be added the sum which will revert to the 
Divinity School from Mr. Bussey’s bequest, estimated at 
$ 80,000 and legacies of John D. Williams and R. W. Bay- 
ley, recently deceased, amounting, probably, to $ 20,000 or 
$ 25,000. And these noble gifts of Unitarians for a liberal 
Uhetation education are the funds of a State institution, 
which are so grossly perverted at Cambridge! One 
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would think that the generous donations which wealthy Uni- 
tarians, like the Lawrences and the late Israel Munson, have 
made to the Orthodox Colleges, Yale, Amherst, and Wil- 
liams, might save their reputation in the honest employment 
of their means for a cause which they hold dear. 

In view of the facts thus presented and vouched, what 
room is there for the reiterated and most ungenerous imputa- 
tions which are cast upon the management of Harvard Col- 
lege? Let these facts be candidly met. 

We have a few words more to add concerning the Theo- 
logical School, as an institution in which we naturally feel a 
strong interest. We suppose that its friends must acquiesce, 
however reluctantly, in its continuance at Cambridge, and in 
its present connection with the College, so far as locality and 
dependence upon the same governors do connect it with the 
College ; their only choice being between such a continu- 
ance, and a removal, with the loss of a valuable building and 
funds. Into a discussion of the arguments for and against 
a removal from Cambridge, and an entire disconnection of 
the School from the College, we cannot here enter. We 
take for granted the continuance of the present connec- 
tion, and we would earnestly call upon all the friends of the 
School to unite their endeavours and gifts, as well as their 
sincere prayers, to insure its full prosperity. 

The language of complaint has recently found among 
ourselves free, and almost reckless, expression about the con- 
dition and management of the Divinity School. The Cor- 
poration have been accused of great indifference towards it, 
while they exhibit much zeal for the other departments of 
the University. Whatever appearance of indifference there 
may have been, should we not at once remind ourselves that 
the characters and the somewhat delicate position of the 
members of the Corporation are a sufficient guaranty that 
there is only an apparent ground for such a charge? Let 
them have the means of advancing the School, let funds be 
put at their disposal by the establishment of professorships, 
lectureships, or scholarships, and then let us wait the result. 
The Corporation is blameless in this matter. 

The qualifications of the present professors have been can- 
vassed in a way to show that they must certainly have some 
Christian resources in the grace with which they have borne 
such criticism, and the perseverance which encourages them 
to make a practical improvement of it. They are overtasked, 
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and they have had their own burdens. That all their energies 
are engaged in their work, no one who knows them can 
doubt. If they lack some of the gifts which God bestows, 
they are not on that account subjects of censure from man. 
That there have been recent graduates of the School who 
have adopted sentiments which some think crude and false 
and dangerous, and have approved of novelties subversive of 
established usage, is undeniable. This fact, in the regret for 
which we own that we largely share, has cooled the attach- 
ment of a portion of the most earnest friends of the School, 
and has led them to ask if such students have been under the 
most propitious influences to train them for effective minis- 
ters of the Christian revelation. But that, in this age of bold 
thought, and in an institution free from any attempt to im- 
pose opinion upon the minds of its pupils, strange views 
should be adopted by young men, need excite no surprise nor 
special fear. Nor have all such pupils been under the care 
of the present professors. And what more can be claimed 
of an instructor, than that, under the rule of his own con- 
science, he do his utmost ? 

It is often said, that we want a man for a theological in- 
structor who will leave the impression of his own power 
and genius and fervor on the minds and hearts of his pupils. 
Of course, there is truth and justice in this wish. But 
it may become an exaggerated demand, and may meet with 
an equivocal fulfilment. If we are to look for great results 
from the personal peculiarities of a Divinity professor, we 
must be prepared to have them work in ways which we might 
not always approve. Would it not be better to rely chiefly 
upon the subjection of the pupils to the influences of truth, 
and to the duty of searching out truth, apart from the per- 
sonal characteristics or the supposed views of the teacher ? 

Again, it is said that the School is not attractive to the 
young men ; that it needs life, numbers, and the full means 
of theological education. But it is for the students to show 
and to impart life. Nothing will so rouse a teacher as an 
earnest pupil. A young man who earnestly wishes a theo- 
logical education, and has wits of his own, with faith and 
zeal, can obtain it from the two professors at Cambridge, or 
from either one of them. If it could ever be had from a 
country minister, with the helps of village gossip and the 
musty book-shelf, why not now, and better, at Cambridge ? 
Another ground of complaint is, that so few of the Cam- 
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bridge graduates enter the School, — that its pupils are from 
other colleges, or, more frequently, from no college, — and 
that most of them for the last two or three years have lacked 
a thorough academic training. But have not some who now 
utter this complaint done much towards bringing about ihe 
occasion for it? If we are not greatly mistaken, we have 
read and heard of late years some appeals for seeking out, 
in farms and workshops and warehouses and counting-rooms, 
promising, though uneducated, young men, to be sent into 
the ministry, through the School, or even without its help. 
‘They who have extended such invitations certainly ought not 
to complain, if they are understood in a large sense, and so 
accepted. As to the common remark, that a college degree 
is not important to one who has all other qualifications 
for the ministry, it is enough to say, that one who has all 
other qualifications will never stand in need of an apology 
for lacking a college degree. We care not how many 
graduates come to the School from other colleges ; the 
more, the better. We should even be in favor of a bounty 
on them. As to the regret, that so few graduates from 
Cambridge, or elsewhere, now enter upon preparation for 
our ministry, we can only say, that, after partaking of the re- 
gret, we have satisfied ourselves that the Cambridge School 
is not singular in this respect, — that the ministry receives of 
educated men its full proportion among the occupations 
which society now offers to them, and that the supply of 
numbers, if not of talent, equals the demand. We should 
remember the changed relations and circumstances of the 
Christian ministry, and of society in general. Once, min- 
isters were the only instructors of the people here ; now, 
they share the task and honor with many laymen. Once, the 
ministry was here the only field for moral and intellectual 
influence ; now, such influence can be exerted in many other 
ways, while rich and effective talents receive more of the 
world’s rewards in some other fields. Once, the ministry was 
comparatively a peaceful profession ; now, it is vexed with 
all sorts of harassing anxieties. Once, the profession sup- 
ported the minister, if he had succeeded in getting an en- 
trance into it, and where he had spent the dew of his youth, 
there he tottered in age upon the arm of a colleague, and 
there his dust was joined in burial with that of his flock. 
The same parish gave him his bridal gifts and built his mon- 


ument. Now,— but it is not necessary to complete the 
contrast. 
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With these brief suggestions in reference to the various 
complaints and discouragements which just at this time are 
visited upon the Theological School, we conclude our re- 
marks. We hope and believe that the murmur and the gloom 
are only fora moment. Let zeal and hope and generosity 
bend their forces, and the School will prosper, and our 
churches enjoy its fruits. 6. BB. 





Art. Il.— CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM IN 
FRANCE. 


[Translation of a “ Letter to M. Guizot, Member of the Consistory of the 
Reformed Church of Paris, upon his Article in the Revue Francaise, entitled, 
‘Of Catholicism, of Protestantism, and of Philosophy in France.’ By 
AtHanase CoquEereEL.” Paris. 1838.] 


Tue name of the Rev. Mr. Coquerel has become familiar to our 
readers,* within the course of the last two or three years, as that 
of the most eminent Protestant preacher of the liberal school in 
Paris, and recently, as a member of the General Assembly now 
engaged in forming a constitution for France. The Letter of 
which we now give a translation was written ten years ago, but 
the relations of the question which it discusses have been very 
little changed by the events of the last six months, and the prin- 
ciples which constitute the basis of its reasoning have the same 
force now as at the time of its publication. With the growth of 
the Catholic Church in our own country, these principles and the 
deductions to which they lead lose their exclusively foreign value. 
We have therefore thought that our readers who are interested 
either in the religious condition of France or in the prospects of 
Christianity in the United States, or who might desire to become 
acquainted with M. Coquerel’s literary merits, would be glad to 
see the pamphlet in an English dress. — Eps. 


Sir, — 
When your voice is heard in the intervals of office, or 
breaking the silence of the national tribune, your friends think 





* The last work of M. Coquerel (Le Christianisme Experimental), of 
which we gave an account in our number for January, 1848, has been 
translated into English, and published in London, under the title of 
«‘ Christianity: its Perfect Adaptation to the Mental, Moral, and Spiritual 
Nature of Man. By Athanase Coquerel, etc. Translated by Rev. D. 
Davison, M.A. With a Preface, written expressly for the English Edition, 
by the Author.” 
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that you still govern France ; and as this is the case, you will 
not be surprised to meet with some opposition. 

I hesitated a long time before writing these pages ; I hesi- 
tated before giving them to the press. ‘The anxiety attending 
a difficult task, the danger even of appearing to yield to a 
feeling of vanity in placing my name by the side of yours, 
was not what arrested me. In publishing those lines in 
which clearness of style and well-connected thought show a 
hand accustomed to trace the laws of a nation, you acted 
according to the dictates of your conscience. I obey mine 
in attempting to refute your reasoning, and conscience fears 
nothing, — not even talents and a position like yours. 

My hesitation proceeded from another and more serious 
cause. I feared that the minister of God might be accused 
of meddling with politics, and that it might be thought that I 
was seeking to impede the views of a statesman, when all I 
wished, all I hoped, was to refute that statesman’s religious 
opinions. 

But on perusing again, and with the greatest attention, your 
last work, it seemed to me evident that it concerned religion 
more than politics. The attention of France has followed 
you from the chair of the Professor of History to the tribune 
of the Chamber of Deputies and to the ministerial bench. 
I am strangely mistaken, if it was not rather the Protestant 
than the professor, the deputy, or the minister, who was lis- 
tened to, when he assigned to French Catholicism its place in 
France, and its fate in future times. As a member of the 
Consistory of the Reformed Church of our country, it seems 
natural that your opinions on this grave subject should be 
taken as those of Protestants generally, and should represent 
us faithfully to our Catholic fellow-citizens. 1 thought that 
this consideration was sufficient to authorize me to attempt 
their refutation. 1 concur most fully with your frank and 
noble declaration, that ‘‘ the time has come when it is proper 
on such subjects to come to facts, and to lay aside those gen- 
eral terms which elude the questions they seem to propose.”’ 

Your article in the Revue Francaise treats of Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism, and Philosophy in France. It is not 
my intention to speak here of Philosophy. Let her defend 
herself. I shall confine myself to what concerns the two 
forms of religion. Your system may be resolved into the 
following ideas. 

It is indispensable that Catholicism, Protestantism, and 
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Philosophy should live in peace with each other, in the bosom 
of French nationality, and accept, without reserve, the po- 
sition in which France has placed herself by the Revolution 
and the Charter of 1830. The only means of attaining this 
peace is, that the two forms of religion, and Catholicism 
particularly, should confine themselves to religious life, not 
meddle in secular affairs ; govern spiritual matters only, and 
not disturb the temporal power and free examination, when 
exercised in their own sphere. This harmony between the 
two religions and the constitution of the state is the more 
necessary, because ‘‘ France will not become Protestant ”’ 
and ‘* Protestantism will not perish in France.” 

I hasten to say frankly, that I reject this means of peace 
as impracticable, and that I can adopt but one half of your 
prophecy. 

To what Catholicism does what you say refer ? Not to 
that bastard and enervated Catholicism satisfied with every 
thing, willing to make retreat after retreat, and vanishing at 
last in smoke, at an equal distance from Geneva and from 
Rome; nor to that Catholicism unworthy of the name 
which it dared to assume, represented by the Borgias in Italy 
and by Cardinal Dubois in France, and in whose eyes the 
bark of St. Peter was precious only because of the nets 
which swallowed up benefits and prebends. No, — you have 
yourself said it, you speak of that ancient and venerable 
Catholicism which reposes entirely on the doctrine of author- 
ity or infallibility. ‘This is, indeed, its special character ; the 
device of all its defensive and offensive armour. This it 
is which distinguishes it so essentially from Protestantism. 
There is but one Bible in Christendom, notwithstanding the 
dissensions of Christians ; the two great Christian Commun- 
ions recognize the same sacred book as the source of certi- 
tude and the product of inspiration. Therefore the forms of 
worship, the number of the sacraments, the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and discipline, even the most precise dogmas, such 
as the Lord’s Supper, a simple memorial, and the Mass, an 
expiatory sacrifice, are only different interpretations of the 
same text, which both parties consider sacred. But the dif- 
ference which is most conspicuous amid all these compara- 
tively secondary quarrels is, that, according to Catholicism, 
an infallible authority preserves from age to age, and dis- 
penses at its pleasure, Christian truth; whereas, according 
to Protestantism, the Bible, as the purest and most abundant 
VOL. XLV. — 4TH S. VOL. X. NO. III. 32 
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source of religious truth, is confided to reason, sovereign in 
its own cause. In other words, in Catholicism, the Church 
thinks for all; in Protestantism, every one thinks for himself. 
The inevitable consequence is, that the Romish Church leans 
towards unity, and is obliged to maintain it, at least in appear- 
ance, while Protestantism is Christianity individualized, and 
leaves every Christian at liberty to extract his religious belief 
from the Gospel, and freely to choose the church to which 
he will belong. 

Where is the infallibility, the authority, of the Church of 
Rome to be found ? You set aside this question as foreign 
to the debate, and thus allow a sort of uncertainty to rest on 
the whole subject. ‘This appears to me the first obstacle to 
that peace which you desire to conclude. That is indeed a 
singular authority, the seat of which is uncertain, though it 
seems without limits! There exists, then, among men a 
divine and legitimate sovereignty over the moral and religious 
world, and yet men do not know where this sovereignty is to 
be found, and seek for it by turns in a council, in the Pope, 
or in the union of both! No one can say who is empowered 
by Catholicism to draw up the preliminaries of this treaty of 
peace, this truce of God, which you propose to her with so 
much cenfidence. Is this not in itself a great obstacle to the 
exchange of the ratifications ? Does not a tacit consent re- 
semble an armistice rather than an alliance? I feel, I con- 
fess, a lively wish, — were it but to put an end to this uncer- 
tainty, —that another general council, or one calling itself 
such, might be held, which would place in the hands of the 
sovereign pontiff the sceptre of infallibility, or lay it before 
his throne as the mace of the Christian parliament. Then, 
at least, we should know to whom to address ourselves, and 
the treaties of peace between Catholicism and the state might 
have their plenipotentiaries. 

However mysterious may be the recesses where it is hid- 
den, ‘‘a power invested, as respects faith and salvation, with 
the character of infallibility, — such is the government of the 
Catholic Church.’”’ I have reserved this excellent definition 
in order to quote it here, and I deduce from it the necessary 
consequence, that a power animated by this pretension cannot 
consent to any sort of concession ; if it yields on one point, 
it yields on all ; it abdicates, if it makes any compromise ; it 
belies itself, it saps its own foundations, and if it recedes 
but a step, it is lost! The idea of infallibility precludes that 
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of retractation. Infallibility is every thing or nothing ; and 
that power which declares itself to be infallible, far from 
yielding, must ever hold an anathema over the heads of those 
who reason as to its decrees, and demand only that one be- 
lieve and adore. ‘There is not in history an example of a 
Papal amnesty. Therefore, in this discussion, it will always 
be proper to employ that terrible word, ‘‘ infallibility,”’ and 
to employ it unmindful of repetition. It is the only word 
which expresses all that it should. The Protestant Church 
recognizes ‘‘ authority ”’ in this sense, that the Universities of 
Cambridge, Leyden, Gottingen, and Geneva, when consulted 
as to the famous text of the ‘‘ three witnesses”? (1 John 
v. 7), will answer unanimously, that the disciple whom ‘* the 
Saviour loved ”’ never wrote those lines, and this answer, to 
every enlightened mind, will be a high and respectable au- 
thority. ‘The Catholic Church, in declaring itself infallible, 
places itself as far from simple authority as the infinite is from 
the finite. It does not ask for confidence, but for submission, 
and does not consider itself satisfied, unless human reason 
abdicates in favor of its infallibility. 

It seems difficult to agree, in the interest of social peace, 
with an infallible power, which yet cannot say where that 
infallibility resides ; and difficult to treat with it, because in- 
fallibility at once stifles every hope of conciliation. A third 
obstacle to this good intelligence between Catholicism and 
all that is not Catholicism is, that no one, at least in France, 
knows positively and certainly where to seek for the expres- 
sion of its infallibility. Before the preliminaries of this pacifi- 
cation, it would be necessary to know if the Catholicism 
which, according to your ideas, may be easily reconciled to 
the present institutions of France, is the Catholicism of the 
Council of Trent. This council, tacitly admitted as to 
dogma, has always been rejected in France as to discipline. 
To give to the discussion between the two powers due pre- 
cision, one must begin with examining, article by article, 
where discipline ends and where dogma begins. This is not 
all. The government and the Parliament of our country never 
consented to receive the decisions of the Council of Trent, 
but the Pope and the clergy never ceased requiring that 
they should be received. It seems, therefore, natural that 
we should place ourselves on this ground, and that, in our 
reasoning, we should consider the decrees of the Council of 
Trent as the only official expression of true Catholicism. If 
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it is not to be found there, we would ask where we are to 
look for it. It would, indeed, be strange, if Catholic infalli- 
bility, invisible as it is in its focus, should likewise be invisi- 
ble in its emanations.* 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the Concordat and the 
organic laws of 1802 cannot be considered as the real sub- 
jects of discussion. Your article was not intended to prove 
that the Concordat was in harmony with our institutions, 
but that Catholicism could live at peace with them. It is 
therefore of the spirit of the Catholic religion, and not of 
purely organic regulations, — which leave doctrinal points 
untouched, presuppose without defining them, — that we are 
to speak. 

Having established these premises, — and I do not see 
how they can well be contradicted, — let us see on what 
basis you found your hope of peace between Catholicism and 
modern society. 

‘*¢ Let us suppose,’’ you say, ‘‘the two principles, the 
separation of the spiritual and temporal, the separation of the 
civil and religious state, to be sincerely and entirely ac- 
cepted, respected, and practised by both church and state ; 
whence could come any conflict? The Catholic Church 
would retain her infallibility in the religious sphere, that is, 
in the relations of spiritual power to the faithful. The state 
would retain liberty of conscience and thought in the social 
sphere, that is, in the relations of temporal power to the citi- 
zens. Both would advance in a parallel direction, without 
ever jostling each other.” 

It is evident that this is supposing what has been in dispute 
for ages. What has so often occasioned the rupture of trea- 
ties of political peace is likewise wanting to this religious 
peace, — the settling of boundary lines. Have the exact 
limits between the temporal and the spiritual been traced ? 
This would be the most useful, the most holy, of discoveries. 
I had always supposed that these limits were as vague, un- 
certain, and difficult to grasp, as the tie which unites soul and 
body, and that the eighteen centuries of the history of Chris- 





* “ Leibnitz objects, that this council is not received in France. This is 
true as regards some indifferent points of discipline, because on these the 
Church may vary. As to doctrines revealed by God and defined as such, 
they have never been changed, and in this respect the whole Council of 
Trent is unanimously received, as well in France as everywhere else.” — 
Letter of Bossuet to Madame de Brinon. 
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tianity proved that they had been sought in vain alike by sol- 
itary meditation and by social experiment. There has been 
found no line of separation between civil and religious life, 
and no neutral ground between them. There would be con- 
siderations of the highest philosophical importance to be 
weighed in connection with this subject. ie would be, I 
think, easy to show, that, without having recourse to arbi- 
trary conventions, it is impossible to distinguish between the 
temporal and the spiritual; because man is one, — he does 
not live two lives ; he is placed at once in the world of spirits 
and the world of bodies ; at every instant, at every step, at 
every thought, the two elements of his nature are mingled as 
the threads of the woof; there are two threads, there is but 
one tissue. If we review the principal stages of our sojourn 
in this world, — birth, education, marriage, death, the tomb 
even, — there is not one of these developments of our being 
which is not at once temporal and spiritual, earthly and celes- 
tial, civil and religious ; and I seek in vain to discover how 
it is possible to separate, according to your ideas, the inter- 
ests, the duties, and the rights of the citizen and of the 
Christian. No! The Church opens on the world. That 
there are in life concerns in their nature more civil than re- 
ligious, or more religious than civil, is self-evident. At the 
two extremities, so to speak, of the domains of the temporal 
and the spiritual, the colors are better defined. ‘The Church 
has sanctuaries so silent and so retired that the tumult of the 
world is scarcely heard there, and the world sometimes is so 
far from the Church that it loses sight of its threshold. Mean- 
time, our twofold interest, as mortal and immortal beings, is 
ever in play ; and if on this earth, where the physical and the 
moral are so closely connected, there exists any infallibility 
— either individual or collective —in human form, it is evident 
that to that infallibility belongs the sovereignty of the world. 
Hildebrand was right in aspiring to become the autocrat of 
mankind. Alexander VI. was right in tracing a meridian to 
regulate the discoveries in the New World. Kings are inex- 
cusable in not resigning at once their power into the hands of 
the Pope; and Chambers of Deputies and of Peers have 
nothing better to do than to transform themselves into assem- 
blages for registering submissively decretals and bulls.* 





* The Apostolical Constitutions assert the principle, that “ the spiritual 
power is as much superior to the —— as heaven is superior to earth, 
soul to body, or spirit to matter.” If the spiritual power is infallible, the 
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Such is the intimate, inevitable, and never-ceasing con- 
nection between what belongs to society and to religion, that 
a conflict may arise at any time, notwithstanding your hopes, 
unless Catholicism should have nothing to lose by concluding 
peace — by yielding to the impulse given by the age. Take 
Catholicism wherever you like, in the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, in Bellarmin or Bossuet, in the catechisms of 
the different dioceses of France or in the discourses of the 
curate of the most humble village, it strikes me that it can- 
not, without belying itself, without placing itself beneath the 
weight of its own anathemas, consent to the modern organi- 
zation.of society. Ido not conceal from myself how serious 
‘ is this assertion, but I do not think it should alarm either the 
a} friends of religion or the friends of our country. I shall 
“fs speak presently of the reasons I see for feeling no apprehen- 
of sion. But it is first necessary to consider, in its details, the 

antipathy which exists between Catholicism and our social 
: organization. Examples are not wanting. ‘The Council of sto 
4 Trent — the acceptance of which was demanded by the 
: Faculty of Theology of Paris, 1567, by the Bishops of the 
States at Blois, 1576, by all the clerical assemblies at the 
end of the sixteenth and at the commencement of the follow- : 
ing century — was so little in accordance with the liberties f 
and franchises of the nation at that period, that in the As- : 
t sembly of the States of the League, in 1593, two members of 
the Parliament were intrusted with the examination of the 
decrees of the Council, and their acceptance was for a time 
suspended, lest the rights of the kingdom should be invaded 
| by them. I ask again, Is the Catholicism of the Council of 
ft Trent, which every prelate, rector, and doctor is obliged to 
receive, —is it, or not, true Catholicism? Ifthe Roman clergy 
answer in the affirmative, who can believe that the principles 
which startled the liberalism of the Leaguers of 1593 can 
serve as articles of peace at the present day ? It is curious 
to look over, in De Thou, or in the appendix of Le Coura- 
yer’s translation of Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent, 
the long list of articles which alarmed the followers of the 
Guises, and to compare them with the articles of the Charter 
of July or those of the Civil Code. Our laws on marriage 
do not recognize the Catholic rules as to degrees of relation- 
ship, nor forbid the celebration of marriages at certain periods 
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Apostolical Constitutions, whatever date or author we may assign to them, 
are right. See the very curious work of Pierre du Moulin, Du Juge des 
Controverses, etc. 
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of the year. Our laws relating to sepulture regard the soil 
of the cemetery as ordinary earth under the care of a mu- 
nicipal authority ; the Church regards it as holy ground, of 
which the priesthood is to take charge. If you endeavour 
to make these laws of the state harmonize with Catholicism, 
you necessarily substitute purely Catholic laws for French 
laws ; if these, on the other hand, are maintained, the Cath- 
olic faith and power evidently suffer by it. In either case, 
where do you find a just equilibrium, harmony, or peace ? 
The law which you have given to France, the law which 
bears your name, —on which side will you place it? in 
political, or in religious life ? Do those schools which France 
commits to you, and which, thanks to your energy and talent, 
were opened notwithstanding the tumult of civil discord, 
belong to the spiritual or temporal domain ? If to the first, 
T should think that Catholicism would never cease claiming 
them ; if to the second, it will tell you, that, in drawing up the 
first article of that law which requires a moral and religious 
education, it was forgotten that there can be but one such, — 
that of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Romish Church. And, 
confident in the hope which animates you of a lasting good 
understanding between the civil and religious state, have you 
forgotten that the Pope, in his bull of June 25, 1834, con- 
demns ‘‘ unlimited liberty of opinion and speech in matters 
of conscience’? ? I confess, I do not see how this condemna- 
tion can be made to agree with the fifth article of the Charter, 
nor even with parliamentary independence. Is it necessary 
to add, that, in the eyes of every good Catholic and every 
faithful priest, the liberty of the press is incompatible with 
the existence in the Vatican of a Congregation of the Index, 
the committee of censorship for the whole Christian world ? 
It must be acknowledged that the National Assembly of 1789 
is a strange and troublesome offset to the Council of Trent. 
You grant that ‘* the two principles would war with each 
other, if they met in the same sphere.’? But do they not 
meet in all the examples I have given? How can Catholi- 
cism quietly submit to be excluded from the discussions in 
which birth, education, marriage, death, the rights of the con- 
science, of the press, and of speech, are deliberated on ? 
You say, however, ‘‘ that, when the Church, many centuries 
since, demanded so loudly and so steadily that a distinction 
should be made between the spiritual and the temporal, it 
acted in the interest of its own dignity and in order to found 
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its own liberty.” This is true, if we accept the definition 
of Locke, — Liberty is power. ‘‘ The Church did yet 
more,’’ you say ; ‘‘ it maintained the dignity of man and lib- 
erty of conscience.’? Until now I had thought that I had 
found in history the contrary of these assertions ; I had 
thought that the Guelphs and the Ghibellines cared but little 
for the maintenance of human dignity, and that, when the 
Church demanded the separation of the spiritual from the tem- 
poral, she was struggling against the encroachments of the 
feudal system, and defending with all her force her own feu- 
dality, — that is to say, her immunities, her jurisdictions, her 
right of precedence, — and used excommunication as a means 
of defending her prerogatives. Atoall events, if the Church 
laid the foundations of liberty of conscience, in this strug- 
gle, she did it unintentionally and without being aware of it, 
so that we are dispensed from all obligation of gratitude. In 
this respect she acted probably very much as in building her 
monasteries ; she thought little of the industry which has now 
converted them into manufactories. 

The principal dogma of the Catholic Church, the ‘real 
presence,”’ is irreconcilable with a legislation that has no 
religious character. Introduce this dogma into our laws, and 
then surround the consecrated host, the ciborium which con- 
tains it, the tabernacle in which the ciborium is inclosed, the 
altar on which the tabernacle is displayed to the public eye, 
the church itself, with all the protection which public force 
can afford ; place all this sanctity under a national safeguard, 
— and threaten all who profane it with the severest penalties ; 
without this protection, the Catholic will say that your legis- 
lation is impious. ‘* What! ”? — he will exclaim, if he speaks 
according to his faith, — ‘‘ Jesus Christ is there in that sacra- 
ment, which contains his body, his blood, his divinity ; be- 
neath that bread transformed, the priest sees God; He is 
there, under that glittering metal, that carved wood, those veils, 
those flowers and lights, and society does nothing for him, 
does not even appear to remember him, and the law does 
not raise its arm to defend him. There are laws for all ex- 
cepting for God, and according to the code, the sanctuary 
inhabited by God is an uninhabited spot ! ” 

Is it not evident that Catholicism cannot without regret and 
force acquiesce ina legislation which thus rigorously sets God 
aside ? Satis a Protestant church, and the minister will say, 
*¢ Obedience and honor to the law ! Our God needs not man 
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to defend him. Our faith is never at war with social insti- 
tutions, because we worship only in spirit and in truth ; 
because the reign of our Master is not of this world ; be- 
cause we cannot say, It is here, or It is there; because 
all we have to ask from the legislator is liberty. If we have 
liberty, we want nothing more.” 

I have shown that this discussion cannot be confined within 
the limits of the Concordat, which is not Catholicism; but 
merely the political organization of the Catholic Church in” 
France. But even this organization shows how incompatible 
is the Church with our institutions. The fifty-second article 
of the Organic Laws declares, that ‘‘ they [the curates] shall 
not be allowed in their instructions to make any direct or 
indirect accusation either against persons or against the other 
forms of religion tolerated by the state.”” This article was 
destined to fall into disuse, but it seems to me that the au- 
thors of the Organic Laws of 1802 counted little on that 
harmony you hope for between the Church which anathema- 
tizes all heresy, and the state, which, in order to protect 
heretics, determined to place them under the safeguard of 
silence. 

All these examples acquire increased importance, if we 
constantly bear in mind, that, in a church which is founded 
on the principle of infallibility, every question is a question 
of vital importance. Birth, education, even marriage, death, 
and the grave, as viewed by Catholics, are regulated by the 
principle, No salvation out of the Church. ‘These words, 
which have been so often heard, are now listened to reluc- 
tantly. The Holy See, nevertheless, regards them as of the 
highest importance. I will give but one example, and that 
taken from modern Catholicism. Allow me to remind you 
of a Papal bull addressed to the bishops of Bavaria, dated 
May 27th, 1832, in which I find the following passage : — 


** You are aware, my venerable brethren, with what energy, 
with what constancy, our fathers labored to inculcate that arti- 
cle of faith, which modern innovators dare to deny, — the neces- 
sity of the Catholic faith and unity to salvation. ‘This was taught 
by one of the most celebrated disciples of the Apostles, St. Igna- 
tius the Martyr, in his epistle to the Philadelphians. ‘ Do not 
deceive yourselves,’ he says ; ‘ he who adheres to the author of 
a schism will not obtain the kingdom of God.’ St. Augustine 
and the other bishops of Africa, when assembled, in the year 412, 
at the Council of Cirta, expressed themselves as follows on this 
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subject : —‘ Whosoever is out of the pale of the Catholic Church, 
however praiseworthy his conduct may otherwise appear to her, 
will not see eternal life, and the anger of God will be upon him, 
because of the crime which he commits in living separate from 
Jesus Christ.” And without repeating here the almost innumer- 
able declarations of the other ancient fathers, we will only quote 
that of our venerable predecessor, Gregory the Great, who ex- 
pressly says that such is the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
‘The Holy Church Universal,’ says he, ‘ teaches that God can 
only be truly worshipped in its bosom, and affirms that those who 
are separated from her shall not be saved.’ It has likewise been 
declared by another of our predecessors, Innocent III., in concert 
with the Fourth General Council of the Lateran, that ‘ there is 
but one Church universal, out of which no one can be saved.’ ” 


It is true that the Abbé Frayssinous, in his conferences 
at the St. Sulpice, has attempted to soften these menaces of 
eternal damnation. But without consulting the Bishop of 
Hermopolis, we may find Catholicism in its official monu- 
ments. On the subject of Catholic dogmas I believe the 
head of the Church, him of whom Rome says, when he up- 
lifts the host, — ** Sanctissimus sanctissimum fert!”? It is 
therefore manifest, from the last decisions on this subject 
which have emanated from the Holy See, that, faithfu! to its 
principle of infallibility, —a principle which does not admit 
of any mitigation, — Catholicism sees hell beyond the limits 
of its Church. It seems to me, therefore, that it ought, if 
merely from charity, to consider as an impious and unworthy 
obstacle every power, every charter, every civil law, which 
impedes its action and fetters its proselytism at the birth of 
a child, or even before it, at the hour of death, or even after 
it. What is a constitution or a dynasty, what the liberty of 
the press, universities, academies, and schools, what ‘‘ police’ 
regulations of cemeteries, in comparison with the eternal sal- 
vation of a soul? Let us first recognize the police of heaven 
and hell, of which the Church has charge; ours can only 
come afterwards. 

These views justify the feelings which animate me in 
writing to you. If it is in the very nature of Catholicism to 
absorb civil legislation, if the entire subjection of political 
to religious institutions can alone satisfy a church which re- 
quires the complete subserviency of reason to infallibility, it 
is lulling our country into a dangerous security to propose a 
solid peace, founded on a sort of surveillance of the priest in 
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the church and of the magistrate in the city. Your voice is 
so powerful, when you speak to reassure France and to prom- 
ise her harmony between the two powers, that it was an 
imperative duty for you to give the alarm, and to remind her 
that the anathemas pronounced by the fathers at the Council 
of Trent, amidst the acclamations of their twenty-fifth and 
last sitting, still have an echo. 

But how, then, can peace be maintained between the re- 
ligious and the political sphere, since it is unavoidable that 
there should be continual intercourse between them? The 
answer to this query seems to me extremely simple. On the 
part of Catholicism, it can never be any thing more tham a 
forced peace ; this peace must, therefore, be insisted on. 
We must never forget that Rome never lost any thing with- 
out its being taken from her. Intolerance must be used to 
oppose intolerance, for that is the only way of meeting it ; 
the civil power must be the stronger, and who can doubt that 
in our day society is stronger than the Romish Church ? 
Who can doubt that the Chambers may effect what was so 
often done by the Parliaments? Who can doubt that the 
Charter weighs more in the French balance than circulars or 
briefs? Permit me, on so serious a matter, to examine fully 
and frankly the thoughts that present themselves. It is my 
profound conviction that France, with the immense resources 
she possesses, the development of which astonishes the world, 
with her regal, parliamentary, democratic, or even anarchical 
power, — if one chose to employ anarchy as a lever, — would 
be too feeble to destroy Catholicism by persecution. It has 
already been tried. During the Reign of Terror, innumerable 
scaffolds were in vain raised against the clergy. The over- 
throw of revolutionary intolerance should not astonish us. 
Persecution ends either in the final destruction or in the 
triumph of a religion. It destroys a religion when the exe- 
cutioners are more numerous than the believers, as was the 
case in the time of the Reformation in Italy and Spain.* 
It causes a religion to triumph when the victims are suf- 
ficiently numerous to weary the executioners, judges, and 
informers, as was the case with Protestantism in fit dur- 
ing the reigns of Francis I. and Louis XIV., and with Ca- 
tholicism during the Reign of Terror. But I also believe 
that France will always be powerful enough to resist the en- 





* See T. Maccrie’s History of the Rise and Fall of Reformation in Italy. 
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croachments of Catholicism, and that is sufficient. Our legis- 
lation will not then be atheistical, but secular. ‘The means 
by which this peace — so necessary, and which becomes more 
and more necessary every day — may be obtained is not, in 
my Opinion, the impossible separation between civil and re- 
ligious life, the impossible sequestration of the powers of one 
and the other in their respective spheres, but simply the 
national will. 

I do not mean, by these words, to advocate an appeal to 
force. God forbid! Iam convinced that public reason, jus- 
tice, and moderation will suffice. It is not intended to weaken 
Catholicism, only to disarm it ; and why should we leave it 
armed, if we are sure that it has no longer any enemies ? 
The national will can never find it necessary to have re- 
course to violence ; the weak alone have an interest in being 
violent. ‘The power of the country has but to display itself, 
to speak, and to will, and it must be irresistible. Catholicism 
will then wish what it cannot prevent. It never wishes for 
any thing more, and, thanks to the intimate connection be- 
tween the temporal and the spiritual, the more peace there is, 
the more liberty there will be on both sides. The situation 
of the Romish clergy will be better and more clearly defined. 
They will know exactly what they can and may do, and to 
all those who reproach them with not doing enough they may 
conscientiously reply, that they can do nothing more. It is 
this conviction which it is so essential to bring to their minds. 
I should wish, therefore, that Catholicism should encounter 
no obstacles but those institutions which France cannot deny 
herself at the instigation of Rome, and those principles which 
modern France cannot allow to be violated. Let Catholicism 
open its schools; but, as these schools are established on 
French soil, and not in the States of the Church, the chil- 
dren who frequent them must be taught the principal articles 
of the Charter. I would not demand of the friar who keeps 
the school to comment upon or to express his admiration for 
them, but I would dismiss him if he said aught against them. 
Even the question of recruiting the clergy seems to me easy 
according to these principles, and I would say to those who 
aspire to the clerical profession, — ‘* Be, with regard to the 
Church, pupils of the schools of the friars, disciples of the 
seminaries, deacons and subdeacons ; but with regard to the 
state, you must be bachelors, licentiates, or doctors of the 
University.”” Does one preclude the other ? Certainly not. 
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As civil and religious life constantly meet, notwithstanding 
the differences which exist between them, there must be a 
double guaranty, — that of the Seminary for the Pope, that 
of the University for the government and the country. This 
system seems to me the only system of peace which can 
exist between Catholicism and the France of 1789 and 1830. 
I believe that by such an order of things religion and public 
morality would both gain; religion, because no one would 
incur the risk of acting against his faith, since every act of 
piety would necessarily be free, and there would be nothing 
either to lose or to gain by the accomplishment of a religious 
duty ; morality, because the duties of mere political propriety 
would not usurp the place of real duties. ‘The fact of the 
procession of the Holy Sacrament is the most popular and 
most easily understood. I take it as a final example. 

From every tribune and every pulpit, from voices the most 
grave, whether of ecclesiastic or of layman, the Frenchman 
of the present day constantly hears that the springs of society 
are exhausted and broken ; that respect for all things is at an 
end ; that one respects no power, not even that which he has 
chosen, — no worship, not even that which he will not abjure, 
—no tribunal, not even that which he may to-morrow him- 
self occupy. Nor is there any self-respect. Every one is 
willing to yield his opinions, if by so doing he can advance 
his interests. When shall we behold more consistency, firm- 
ness, and sincerity of conviction? When will our elegant 
hypocrisy lay aside her mask ? Is it not time, that, in poli- 
tics, religion, and philosophy, we should consent to appear 
as we really are ?— This is the language which the French- 
man hears on all sides, and yet, let him be Protestant, Jew, 
deist, philosopher, or infidel, be is liable, in some parts of 
the country, to receive orders to render military honors to 
the Host! A religious act which forms part of the watch- 
word that sentinels whisper in each other’s ear, and which 
cannot be abstained from without incurring the penalty of the 
law, must seem to every sincere conscience a blasphemy, 
and one of the most efficient measures by which to accustom 
a people to look lightly upon the religion that regards sen- 
tinels as believers, and the morality that changes when the 
black suit is laid aside, and the uniform put on. What must 
ensue ? Individuals must necessarily become accustomed 
to treat all cases where conscience is concerned as they are 
treated by society, — not to attach more importance to them, 
VOL. XLV. —4TH S. VOL. X. NO. III. 33 
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— and to act with as little scruple in promoting their own in- 
terest as society demands of them when acting in reference 
to hers. Now, were the legislation of the country secular, 
the functionary would say to the state, ‘* 1 am not a Cath- 
olic ”’ ; and the priest would say to Rome, ‘‘ France de- 
mands this liberty, and is mistress at home.” 

It is therefore in vain that you wish the state and the 
Church to acknowledge their mutual incompetence. The 
state might acknowledge it with regard to the affairs of the 
Church, but the Church, which is infallible, never has and 
never would acknowledge it with regard to the state. ‘I'he 
nature of the case, and the force of principles, make it im- 
possible for it to be otherwise. You yourself furnish me 
with an indirect argument, which belies your hopes and justi- 
fies my fears. ‘‘Certainly,”? you say, ‘‘ setting aside all 
faith and all law, the vital principle of Catholicism, the re- 
ligious infallibility of the Church, and the vital principle of 
our civil society, liberty of conscience and of thought, have 
a claim to the respect, the one, of the boldest thinkers, the 
other, of the most pious and austere souls.”” ‘This is one of 
the most profoundly Protestant assertions that ever came 
from your pen, and | fully adhere to it. Yes : when I set 
my own faith aside, the Catholic faith calls forth all my ad- 
miration, both as a masterpiece of logic, and as an instru- 
ment of civilization during the invasion of the barbarians 
and the chaos of the Middle Ages. But how can the disci- 
ple of a faith which rests on infallible authority ever set his 
faith aside ? Howcan the Catholic leave the Church which 
he believes to be universal, and admire our civil institutions, 
which he must always regret not to find more in harmony 
with his faith ? ‘The Church of the Protestant is the Bible 
open before him, and when, in his belief, civil society is or- 
ganized contrary to the principles of the Gospel, he says, 
‘¢ Society is wrong, and we roust labor to enlighten it.”” In the 
eyes of the Catholic, the Church is Rome ; it is the Bible, 
explained by an infallible authority, that decrees faith, and 
therefore, when he finds society organized contrary to the 
spirit of his Church, he says, ‘* This must not be borne. 
We must try to enlighten, to subjugate it. Let us extinguish 
this false light, and then show the true light as far as Rome 
will permit.” 

The writings and the journey of a celebrated priest, ‘* whose 
dreams of absolute independence and paroxysms of democratic 
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fever’? you condemn with an eloquence equal to his own, 
confirm the foregoing arguments. ‘This curious episode in 
modern Catholicism was caused only by the impossibility of 
exciting any real sympathy between pure Catholicism and 
the principles on which modern society rests. No one 
could be more competent than M. de la Mennais to se- 
cure a good understanding between these, yet we know 
what has been the result of his numerous attempts to effect 
this purpose. He returned from Rome a disappointed 
Catholic.* His system is a failure. 

The disagreement between the Catholic principle and our 
own seems to me inevitable, and I am not surprised that it 
should be so. ‘These two principles do not date from the 
same period. ‘The one was manifested to the world as 
soon as Christ appeared ; the other began with the power 
of the sovereign pontiffs. Yet the incompatibility between 
the principles of modern France and the Romish Church 
does not alarm me for the future. What makes me confi- 
dent that this antipathy will not give rise to dangerous storms 
is the mildness of our manners, the progress of knowledge, 
the critical spirit of our literature, the vital strength of our 
liberties, the deep root which our civil code has taken in our 
country, the interest it has created, and the points of the po- 
litical horizon to which our alliances necessarily tend. 

I am reassured, too, by the revival of Catholic studies. 
It is certain that the inmates of the seminaries are no longer 
idle ; they remain behindhand, but they can no longer lose 
sight of those they wish to direct, and when light pours in 
upon them from every side, they must take their share of it. 
The more learned Catholicism becomes, the less it is to be 
feared. ‘There is always a little liberality in knowledge, and 
even, if I may so say, a little Protestantism. 

I am reassured, also, by the old and just remark, that men 
never act up to their principles. There is no Christian, 
alas ! as virtuous as the Gospel ; but, fortunately, there is no 





*M. de la Mennais, after having acquired, by his Essai sur I’ Indiffé- 
rence en Matiére de Religion, the reputation of being one of the most Catho- 
lic writers of the age, became, after the Revolution of 1830, one of the most 
active members of the Democratic party. He became one of the editors of 
a paper entitled L’venir. Having heard that this publication was disap- 

roved of at Rome, he resolved to go thither and ascertain the views of the 
Dupe on the subject. In awork entitled Affaires de Rome, he has given an 
account of this journey, from which he returned, as is said in the text, “a 
disappointed Catholic.” Since then, he has published nothing on relig- 
ious subjects. — Tr. 
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Catholic as Catholic as the Council of Trent. The pas- 
sage from a dogma to an act has something humanizing in 
its effect. When one is alone, dogmatism may take the 
upperhand ; but when surrounded by other men, the heart 
belies the mind, and inclines even the most rigorous doctrine 
to pity. He who is an inquisitor in imagination when in his 
study, has not the courage to be intolerant when he has left 
it. Our country deserves that we should not become Ultra- 
montane without some effort ; outside of the Church we 
find our country ; and it is fortunate, indeed, that the feelings 
of our heart are better than our logic, for it seems to me 
that the religious life, without the mitigation which our customs 
and our affections bring to the deductions of our intelligence, 
would not be endurable by those who believe that out of the 
pale of the Church there is no salvation. 

Finally, I am reassured by the belief that Protestantism 
will not perish in France. In this I fully agree with you, but 
I cannot agree with you in the second part of your predic- 
tion, namely, that France will never be Protestant. 

This assertion filled me with surprise. I ceased reading, 
as a traveller stops to ask himself if he has lost his way. 
Protestantism, said I to myself, is the only true expression 
of the Christian religion, — true as regards liberty. Before 
the Reformation, there existed in the world collective relig- 
ions for the masses, but no personal religion, leaving every 
conscience, every faith, at liberty to ally itself to those with 
whom it could sympathize. This is an admirable feature of 
the Gospel. Protestantism is Christianity individualized. 
Protestantism is also faithful in its mode of worship ; we 
follow literally the example of Christ and the Apostles in the 
synagogues, the first temples of Christian worship. The cel- 
ebrated passage of Justin Martyr on the forms of the primi- 
tive Church proves it. How, then, said I to myself, could 
a Protestant write a sentence which seems to consecrate all 
the future ages of France to error, — ‘‘ France will not be- 
come Protestant” ? 

After due reflection, it appeared to me that this thought 
expressed either that contempt for dogmas and outward 
forms which is now so common to some minds, or the con- 
viction, that France will not adopt pure Christianity by means 
of a reform similar to that of the sixteenth century, and will 
become truly Christian without passing through Protestant- 
ism, that is to say, without protesting. 
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I should wander from the subject of this letter, if I at- 
tempted to decide whether the religious instinct of the hu- 
man soul may indifferently follow any dogmatic direction 
and manifest itself externally under forms or symbols of its 
own choice. Would the moral effect, through life and death, 
be the same for masses as for individuals ? Would the social 
progress be the same within a given time ? I am far from 
believing it. 

That the reformation of the sixteenth century will not re- 
commence is evident, because it continues under our eyes 
in the only way possible in our age. ‘The time of Luther 
has gone by for convents, as that of Henry VIII. for thrones, 
and of Calvin for republics. I should be sorry to see the 
great and little councils of the Swiss Cantons, the burgo- 
masters and the syndics of the cities of Holland or Germa- 
ny, states-general and parliaments, deliberating on the pro- 
priety of prohibiting the celebration of mass or the opening 
of Protestant churches. Political bodies deciding religious 
questions by a majority is a thing possible only in an age in 
which there is no liberty, and would be an absurd anomaly 
in a free country. If it be true that Napoleon, at Rotter- 
dam, said to some priests, ‘‘ Do you not know, that, if I 
become a Protestant to-day, fifty millions of men will fol- 
low my example to-morrow ?” it is fortunate for us that 
this rash remark was not converted into an imperial decree. 
It is more than probable that these mock Protestants would 
again have become Catholics, and our inveterate enemies. 
The age of religious revolutions is past, but, on the other 
hand, the age of religious progress has commenced, and, if 
I may venture to contradict your predictions, I will say, that 
I firmly believe France is destined to advance slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, not without error, but without any violent 
commotion, towards Protestantism, that is, towards Chris- 
tianity freely sought for in revelation, and freely organized in 
the state. I believe that France is on the road towards 
the divine dénouement of the great drama of reform, and 
that, so far from receding, she will be constantly pursuing her 
onward course. I behold, on all sides, in the temporal and 
in the spiritual world, in the clergy and in the people, in the 
Catholic Church and in the Protestant Church, in science, 
literature, and philosophy, the visible marks of this great 
progress and the first dawn of the full light of truth. France 
will not be converted by others ; she will work out her own 
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conversion ; she will acquire her religion as she has her liber- 
ties ; and it seems evident to me, from the manner in which 
she is gathering strength and preparing to pursue her path, 
that God will grant her both the means and the time. 

The time, did I say? You will understand that I mean 
to speak of ages, and that I do not count them. 

Humanity has not yet achieved all her conquests ; neither 
has Protestantism. ‘Therefore they can agree. But the reign 
of Catholicism is for ever past. 

You will observe, that 1 say nothing of those of our breth- 
ren who, having refused obedience to the Council of Trent, 
offer. it to the Synod of Dort, and who, convinced that 
neither Boniface, Gregory, nor Leo could divinely decree 
the Christian faith, would fain believe that the mission of 
Luther and Calvin was to stereotype it. As I do not think 
that the predestination of Dort — that pagan fatalism im- 
‘ported into Christianity —is better than the infallibility of 
the Council of Trent, and as I am the advocate of free 
examination, I cannot in any way return to a system founded 
on authority. I believe that the future is to be guided by 
liberty, as well in religious as in other matters, and I am sat- 
isfied that France will not take her Christian convictions from 
the canons of a council, or the confessions of faith of a synod. 

I am aware, that, to the hopes which the tacit tendency of 
the nation towards our doctrines excites in my mind, you 
may oppose the return towards Catholicism of some persons, 
the very ultramontane tone of some writings, the frequency 
of communion and the crowded churches, and, lastly, the 
rather ambitious confidence of some members of the clergy. 
But we have spoken of centuries, and now we would bring 
the question within the limits of a few years ! Who does not 
perceive, that in the slight Catholic tendencies of the day we 
behold the inevitable consequence of the boundless favors lav- 
ished by the Restoration and the groundless fears inspired by 
the Revolution of July? A clever woman said, during the Res- 
toration, ** On ne sert plus Dieu, on se sert de Dieu, — God 
is no longer served, but is made to serve a purpose ”’ ; and 
to avoid the appearance of being courtiers, many abstained 
from going to church, because the church had become the ves- 
tibule of the palace. On the other hand, after the Revolu- 
tion of July, many believed that France no longer desired her 
priests, because she no longer desired the Jesuits, and some 
in terror took refuge behind the altar. To be astonished at 
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this change of feeling is to do injustice both to the Church of 
France and to the Revolution of July. 

Apart from these two legitimate motives for an increase of 
religious fervor, I cannot be deceived by this Catholicism of 
recent growth, which has neither depth, maturity, nor sub- 
mission, yet is, I am told, about to inundate the country. 
I never converse with one of these Catholics of yesterday, 
without soon proving to him that he is a Protestant. Here, 
I find the Catholicism of the artist, who regrets that Luther 
did not protect the arts like Leo X., and build a Protestant 
Church of St. Peter, and exhibits the most vehement admi- 
ration for the demons and angels sculptured on the vessels 
containing the holy water, or the colored groups of a painted 
window ; who believes in God, thanks to Gothic architecture, 
and in the Virgin, because there was a Raphael. To esti- 
mate the true value of this piety, it is but necessary to study 
the works of art, whether in architecture, sculpture, or paint- 
ing, created in our time for religious purposes. ‘Talent is 
frequently to be found in them, but religious feeling is alto- 
gether wanting ; and we may say with truth that modern genius 
has raised but one grand monument to Catholicism, — the 
Madeleine, — and that is a heathen temple. There, we see 
an historical Catholicism, which has made a council of the 
Ecole des Chartes,* and, by stirring the dust of old docu- 
ments, has learned to cherish the Middle Ages, as does the 
miner the vein he explores, and fancies itself Catholic be- 
cause it is well versed in the history of Catholicism as it 
was in the time of the Crusades. Elsewhere, we find meta- 
ona Catholicism, which defines the infallibility of the 

oly See as the absolute of the intellect, and thinks thus to 
avoid our heresy ; or, finally, political Catholicism, which 
persists in making religion a means of order, and declares 
that the police could act more efficiently, did Protestantism 
not exist in France As for me, Sir, I seek in vain for 
Catholics who, after having read a brief summary of the doc- 
trines of the Council of ‘Trent, will say to me, ‘* This is 
what I believe ”’ ; or, to require less than this, I seek in vain 
for Catholics who go to mass having a clear and minute com- 
prehension of what is the sacrifice of the mass and the real 





* This institution was founded by Louis XVIII, for the purpose of en- 
couraging the study of the ancient manuscripts contained in the different 
libraries and dépéts of archives in France. — Tr. 
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presence, and believe in them; I seek in vain for Catholics 
imbued with the belief that the Church is infallible, that out 
of the Church there is no salvation, that children who die 
without baptism are rejected by God, that plenary or other 
indulgences are a celestial pardon, that auricular confession 
and the celibacy of priests are indispensable to Christianity. 
All this is much more serious than the admiration of our 
cathedrals or splendid processions, or even of the statutes of 
an order of monks and the well-planned degrees of the Roman 
hierarchy. No one, if I mistake not, can be a Catholic 
without believing thus much; and persons who have clearly 
arranged these doctrines in their minds, and who believe in 
them, not vaguely and without reflection, but with earnest 
sincerity, may occasionally be found, but are every day be- 
coming more rare. 

Thus is it in our cities ; and to those who may object that 
I judge from what I see in Paris, 1 must reply, Paris at 
present is the France of the future. Our whole history proves 
it, from the time our national unity became established, from 
the time Richelieu broke down the territorial aristocracy. 
But still, on close examination, we find it the same in the 
country, however great may be the shades of difference be- 
tween one province and another. [ think that in this exam- 
ination we may overlook the rural churches, for this plain 
reason : that as is the curate or the minister, so is the village ; 
and to shed pure religious light on the smallest hamlets of our 
country, there is but one way, — to enlighten the clergy. 

The clergy, I acknowledge, have much to do with my Prot- 
estant hopes. The present style of preaching from the Cath- 
olic pulpit seems to me a proof of the tendency towards a 
purer Christianity. Go into the various churches of the 
capital, you will hear discourses against the world, against 
incredulity, against materialism, against anarchy of opinions, 
against the boldness of certain systems ; discourses in favor 
of authority and infallibility, or on the services Catholicism has 
rendered to civilization, science, philosophy, and even liberty ; 
or discourses against Protestantism ; but as for sermons hon- 
estly filled with Catholic dogmas, explaining the darkness of 
the real presence, or the uncertainty of the ages of Purgatory, 
and particularly on the damnation of heathens, of children, of 
all who are not Catholics, how many are preached in the 
course of the year in Paris? Are not the celebrated con- 
ferences of Notre Dame the ingenious dissertations of a rhet- 
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orician, who sometimes embellishes and sometimes eludes 
the questions he treats, rather than the lessons of an infallible 
Church that dispenses anathemas to error, a sanction to truth, 
and salvation or eternal perdition to their auditors? In one 
word, it seems to me, Sir, that Catholicism is no longer quite 
Catholic in the pulpit, and I believe this is because the audi- 
ence is always a little Protestant. 

My adversaries cannot object, that these observations apply 
with equal justice to the Protestant pulpit. It is certain that 
the preaching in our churches, although it has abandoned that 
cold and sterile morality which seems drawn from the writ- 
ings of Cicero rather than from the Gospel, and sets all dog- 
mas aside, has not come back to a sombre and obscure ex- 
position of doctrines ; from the abuse of morality, it has not 
changed to the abuse of theology. ‘The members of our 
Communion, at least in the most enlightened churches, demand 
a mode of teaching in which the truths and the precepts of 
Christianity are presented in harmonious proportion, and the 
darkness of that dogmatism which deceives itself with mere 
words is rapidly dispelled by so pure a light. 

But it is evident that what constitutes progress in a church 
founded on free inquiry is, in a church founded on infallibility, 
a species of tacit abjuration. 

A remark uttered by one of the most enlightened priests 
of the diocese confirms what I have said. We were discuss- 
ing the age at which it was proper to take the communion for 
the first time, and I reminded him, that, according to our 
principles and customs, it takes place at the moment when 
the passions are first awakened, in order to contro] them, and 
when reason and conscience are sufficiently developed to ap- 
preciate these solemn truths and the importance of this duty. 
My interlocutor replied, ‘‘ We make children take the first 
communion at the age of ten, eleven, or twelve, because in 
our Church, in this century, they would not take it after they 
had attained the age of reason.”’ 

This confession recalls another to my mind. The princi- 
pal of one of the first schools in Paris had, some two or three 
years since, a number of scholars of our faith. I offered to 
admit them to my religious lectures. ‘* Never,” said he, ** shall 
a pupil of this establishment go to receive Protestant lessons.” 
I then offered to come to the school to give them the instruc- 
tion preparatory to taking the communion. ‘‘ Never,”’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ shall a Protestant clergyman cross the threshold of 
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this house to instruct my scholars.’? I asked the motive of 
this refusal, which seemed to proceed from a violent spirit of 
Catholicism. The answer was, ‘‘ I have two hundred Catho- 
lic scholars, and I fear the comparison of doctrines.”’ 

These may seem trivial anecdotes ; they will not be so, 
Sir, in your judgment, for they are what the Scriptures, in 
their simple and sublime language, call ‘‘ signs of the times.”’ 
They are, to use a magnificent image of the Bible, the ‘ little 
cloud, like a man’s hand,’’ which announces the end of the 
drought and the return of fertility. Yes, the soil of France 
is fertile, — too much so to produce tares. 

Lastly, my hopes rest on the example of other nations. 
One of our most celebraied men, whose works, unknown to 
himself, it may be, have contributed the most to prepare these 
new ways, pressed by me as to the necessity of abandoning 
his vague religious views for a well-defined faith, said, ‘ I 
have made to myself a Catholicism which represents Chris- 
tianity.”’ ‘Chere was but one reply possible : — ‘* In that case, 
you are a Protestant, for we do the same ; and the first con- 
dition of Catholicism is, not to form it for one’s self, but to 
receive it ready made.” I am convinced that many French- 
men, whom Rome yet believes to be her own, might apply 
this remark to themselves ; they have, seriously or not, 
made to themselves a Catholicism. 

In Germany, this is done most seriously. Wessemberg, 
Bishop of Constance, and his whole school, labored with this 
view. ‘The question of ecclesiastical celibacy,* for instance, 
has made incontestable progress in several churches of our 
learned neighbours. The two faculties of Catholic and Prot- 
estant theology live in the best intelligence in a German uni- 
versity ; and as to sacred criticism and the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, I know nothing more deeply Protestant than 
the admirable exegetical works of three German Catholics, — 
Jahn, whose Biblical Archeology and Introduction to the 
Old Testament are marked by profound erudition, by great 
sagacity, and critical liberalism ; Hug, the true creator of the 
division of the manuscripts of the New Testament into 
‘¢ families,’ a system which has rendered to religious science 
the same service that comparative anatomy owes to Cuvier, 
and which enables one, on seeing some particular variations, 





* History of the Establishment and Influence of Ecclesiastical Celibacy in 
the Christian Church, by the Brothers Theiner. Altinburg. 2 vols. 1818. 
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to ascertain the age, country, and value of manuscripts already 
known, and even of those which may yet be discovered ; 
and lastly, Scholtz, who undertook and executed a European 
and Oriental exegetical journey, in order to collate and clas- 
sify manuscripts and put a finishing stroke to this principle 
of families, which literally closes all discussion on the authen- 
ticity of the sacred text. Were this the place to enter on 
such particulars, it would be easy to show, by developing the 
opinions of Jahn and of Hug on the Vulgate and the decree 
of the Council of Trent which sanctions this translation of 
the Bible, how Protestant is their criticism. This, Sir, is 
the arena it would be well to open in France both to Cathol- 
icism and to Protestantism ; these are the lists in which it is 
important that they should meet; we have each need of 
science. What an anomaly is it, that France, so rich in 
Oriental studies, and boasting the works of a Silvestre de 
Sacy and the discoveries of a Champollion, should be so 
poor in sacred criticism, that even books on the subject are 
not to be procured! About three months since, |. ascer- 
tained that in Paris there was on sale but one copy of 
Scholtz’s edition of the New Testament. Without doubt, 
when the Catholic Church among us shall have a Hug and 
a Jahn, and the Protestant Church her Michaelis and her 
Griesbach, we shall be near the time when the two churches, 
instead of representing two hostile religions, will only form 
two modes of worship of the same religion. 

These last lines will prove to you, that [ condemn, as 
much as you can, that persevering proselytism which takes 
advantage of disease and old age, or, what is often the same, 
of ignorance, dissects Christianity by petty controversy, pi- 
ously sows discord in the bosom of a family or of a church, 
and believes it has insured a triumph to faith when it has 
but created a new perplexity to the government. In my 
opinion, a conversion is useless, when made by any one but 
the convert himself. I agree with you, Sir, that the two 
modes of worship should each in its sphere attack immorali- 
ty, materialism, indifference, ignorant or sneering incredulity, 
for these are our common enemies ; but, in order that suc- 
cess may crown the struggle, the two religions must, you 
acknowledge, lay aside controversy. And they will not lay 
it aside, unless they both renounce the spirit’ of exclusion, 
whether it rest on the decrees of a council or the teachings 
of a synod, on the bulls of a Pope or the writings of a re- 
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former ; they will not lay it aside, unless they confess the 
necessity of permitting every mind, under its personal re- 
sponsibleness, to find Christianity where it will, — at Rome, 
at Geneva, or elsewhere ; they will not lay it aside, un- 
less the civil law never favors, through either connivance 
or weakness, the exclusiveness of a religious law. ‘This 
will be the final result ; I find an infallible guarauty of it 
in the Gospel, which declares itself the ‘‘ law of liberty ” 
and to use, before concluding, a direct argument, even the 
progress of toleration in Protestantism is, in my view, 
another proof that we are advancing towards the new des- 
tinies of the religion of Christ. This progress your letter 
and the present answer offer an opportunity of verifying. 
In the sixteenth century, I should doubtless have.been call- 
ed before a synod, as a pastor of the Church, for the 
heresies contained in this letter, and you, as a member of 
the Consistory, for the prophecies in your article ; at pres- 
ent, this will not happen to either of us. 

I end with a regret, — I had almost said, with an appeal. 
If the views I have presented of the religious state of the 
country agree with facts; if there is no hand powerful 
enough to close the abyss which separates the principles of 
modern society from those of pure Catholicism ; if the gen- 
eral tendency is towards our doctrines of peace, of toleration, 
and of equality of rights ; if between Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism there is nothing but the simple negation of the 
Gospel ; and if the social evils of to-day arise from this be- 
ing an age of transition from the Catholic Gospel, which 
wishes dominion, to the Protestant Gospel, which only wishes 
liberty, — then, Sir, you are right ; to revive religious life 
is the work to which we are all called ; an immense work, 
for the evil is immense. But is it serving the cause of this 
great religious and social progress, for you, as a writer, to 
take Catholicism under your protection, and to sign, with 
your Protestant hand, its act of perpetuity ? 

What an important service you might render politics and 
religion, by raising your powerful voice to advise each of 
our fellow-citizens whom the charter still numbers in its 
doubtful majority of Catholics to ask himself truly and sin- 
cerely if he is one or not, and to prove that he is a good 
citizen and a good Christian by renouncing that official hy- 
pocrisy or that fatal indifference which leaves ‘‘ the mind 
wavering and the heart void’?! How much would this sim- 
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plify the question, both in politics and in religion, and how 
quickly we should see that fear vanish which seizes on so 
many when any point regarding the forms of worship, the 
government, and the nation is touched upon! No one, per- 
haps, in the present century, when the glass house of the 
Roman is built neither in the city nor in the sanctuary, — no 
one more than yourself has the courage to express his opin- 
ion on matters of politics. Make a noble use of your po- 
sition, Sir, to require France to have the courage to express 
her religious opinions. You will thus crown your labors as 
an historian by the noblest of lessons, and your acts as a 
statesman by the most brilliant service rendered to religion, 
to the dynasty, and to our country. 


Paris, August, 1838. R. W. [Tx] 





Art. IV.— THE USE OF THE WORD “DEUS” IN 
PLAUTUS AND TERENCE.* 


In a Note on ‘‘ The Use of the Words Geos and Deus,”’’ 
which is appended to the third volume of the work referred 
to in the margin, Mr. Norton has remarked (p. Ixxi. note }) 
upon ‘‘a popular use of the word ‘deus’ in the singular 
number, which several of the Latin fathers have appealed to, 
as showing a natural consciousness in men of the one God.” 
Thus Tertullian, urging against the heathen polytheism what 
he calls ‘‘ the testimony of the soul,”’ says : — ‘** Deus mag- 
nus, Deus bonus, et, Quod Deus dederit, omnium vox est. 
Judicem quoque contestatur illum ; Deus videt, et, Deo com- 
mendo, et, Deus mihi reddet. O testimonium anime natu- 
raliter Christiane !”?+ From this and other passages of 
Tertullian (particularly De Testimonio Animez,c. 2, and De 
Resurrectione Carnis, c. 3), from Minutius Felix, Cyprian, 
Arnobius, and Lactantius, as quoted or referred to by Mr. 
Norton, and also from Jerome (Brev. in Psalm. xcv. 10, et 
Comm. in Malach. ii. 14), it appears that the use of such 
expressions, however they are to be understood, was common 





* The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. By Anprews Nor- 
ron. Vols. II. and III. Second Edition. Cambridge and Boston. 1848. 

t Apologet. c. 17. 
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among heathens who spoke the Latin language, from the 
end of the second century, if not before. 

In the new edition of his work, recently published, Mr. 
Norton has made some additional observations respecting this 
subject ; and, in particular, has called attention to a fact, 
which, with the inference that may be drawn from it, will 
best be stated in his own words. 


** Going back,” he observes, ‘‘ two or three centuries before 
Christianity, we find, on the other hand, evidence that such ex- 
pressions were not ordinarily used, — that they did not belong to 
the language of the generality. Plautus and Terence, in their 
Comedies, give us the language of common life ; and such ex- 
pressions do not occur in their writings. In no case correspond- 
ing to those mentioned by the Latin fathers is the word.‘ deus’ 
used by them in the singular. On the contrary, its use in the 
plural is of constant occurrence, in a great variety of forms of 
speech, such as the following : —‘ Ita me di ament,’—‘ Di te 
servent,’ — ‘ Di te perdant,’ —‘ Per omnes deos adjuro,’ — ‘ Per 
te obsecro deos immortales,’ — ‘ Di sciunt,’ —‘ Di! queso sub- 
venite,’ — ‘ Id testor deos,’ — ‘ Di! obsecro vos,’ —‘ Di prohibe- 
ant,’ — and many more. 

** How are these facts to be explained ? The conceptions and 
language of Christians affected the writings of the heathen phi- 
losophers, their contemporaries. Must we not conclude that they 
affected in like manner the forms of speech used by the heathen 


commonalty ?” — Vol. u11., Note D, pp. Ixxiii., xxiv. 


The principal object of the present article is to exhibit 
the facts on which the preceding statement is based ; in other 
words, to give as accurate and complete a view as may be in 
our power of the use of the word ‘‘ deus” in the extant 
writings of Plautus and Terence.* However uninviting this 
may be to a portion of readers, we hope that it will not prove 
wholly devoid of interest, at least, to the philologist and the 
theologian. It cannot fail to illustrate the religious concep- 
tions prevalent among the Roman people in the time of those 
authors ; and it may serve to strengthen our conviction of the 
value of Christianity considered not merely as a revelation 
from God, but as a revelation of God. 








* We may be permitted to mention, that the investigation of which the 
result is here given was —, undertaken, without any thought of pub- 


lication, at the instance of the author of the work we have quoted ; and 
that it is at his request that the record of the facts ascertained has been 
placed at the disposal of the Editors of the Examiner. 
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A few words are necessary in regard to the manner in 
which this collection has been formed. 

Finding that the Indexes to the editions within our reach 
could not be relied on as complete, we have gone through 
Plautus and Terence, for the express purpose of noting all 
the passages in which the word ‘‘ deus” occurs.* We have 
also assured ourselves that the Indexes which we have been 
able to consult refer to no examples which had escaped our 
notice. 

The editions of Plautus which we have principally used 
are that published by Valpy in his Collection of Latin Clas- 
sics, Lond. 1829, containing the text of Gronovius ; and 
that of Weise (Quedlinburgi et Lipsia, 1837, 1838, 2 tom. 
8vo.), to whose text the references we have given in paren- 
theses are adapted. 

For Terence we have used the Delphin edition ; but we 
have also compared the edition in Valpy’s Collection, based 
on Westerhovius, — and that of Giles, in which the divisions 
of the text, for the most part, coincide with those in Valpy. 
The figures in parentheses refer to one or both of these. 

We proceed, without further preface, to exhibit the use of 
the word ‘‘ deus ”’ in Plautus. 

In the singular number the word occurs, in Weise’s 
edition, twenty-two times.t It is applied, — 

1. Toa particular divinity previously introduced ; as, ** Ju- 
piter.”?, Amph. i. 2. 31. — ‘* Mercury.” Amph. Prol. 53, 
and iii. 4. 3. — ‘* Hercules.” Stich. ii. 2 (3). 70. — 
‘¢ Auxilium.’’ Cist. i. 3. 2, 5.— ‘* Salus”? and ‘* Fortuna 
Obsequens,”’ as personated by ‘‘ Libanus ” and ‘‘ Leonida,”’ 
slaves, who in jest give themselves those names. Asin. iii. 
3. 123, 126. Similarly, to ‘* Ergasilus.” Capt. iv. 2. 85 
(86). — Jocosely, to ‘‘ Suavis-Suaviatio.”” Bacch. i. 2. 12. 

2. Toa divinity not before named, but distinguished by 
what is predicated; as, Aul. iv. 10. 7 (11), ‘* Deus impulsor 
mihi fuit ; is me ad illam illexit” ; i. e. Cupid. Compare 
Pers. i. 1. 25, 26 ; and notice the manner in which ‘‘ false- 
hood ”? prompted by a sudden impulse, ‘‘calidum menda- 
cium,” is ascribed to the suggestion of the gods, Most. iii. 





* There are twenty-five examples of the word “deus” in Plautus not 
referred to in Valpy’s Index. 

t In Asin. i. 1. 8, for “ deum fidium ” Weise reads “ deim fidem ”’ ; and 
in Pen. ii. 1. 10 (as also Valpy), “deam” for ‘‘ deum.” 
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1. 136-7 (132, 134). — Peen. v. 1. 25 (9), ** Deum hos- 
pitalem.”’ 

3. The reference is general or undetermined ; as, Asin. 
iv. 1. 37, ** Deum nullum”’ [invocet}. —Cist. iv. 1. 17, 
‘* Quis deus objecit hanc ante ostium nostrum ?’? — Bacch. 
iv. 3. 24 (2. 39), ** Deus respiciet nos aliquis.’’ — lbid. iv. 
7 (6). 20, ** Hune si ullus deus amaret, plus annis decem, 
Plus jam viginti mortuom esse oportuit.”” See what pre- 
cedes. — Merc. v. 2. 3, *‘ Ecquis nam deus est, qui mea 
nunc letus letitia fuat ?’? — Pers. iv. 4. 34, ‘* Nunquam 
ullus deus tam benignus fuit, qui fuerit propitius ” [gener 
lenonio}. 

Note particularly the indefiniteness of the following : Rud. 
i. 4. 37 (38), ‘* Nunc quisquis est deus, veneror, uti nos ex 
hac zrumna eximat.”’ Observe, also, Capt. ii. 2. 63: — 

“ Est profecto deus, qui que nos gerimus, auditque et videt ; 

Is, uti med hic habueris, proinde illum [filium tuum] illic curaverit.” 
Cudworth regards this as a “plain acknowledgment of one 
omniscient Deity.”»* The form of expression, however, is 





* Intellectual System, Chap. IV. § 19 (Vol. I. p. 486, Andov. edit.).— 
Cudworth, on quoting this passage, observes that it “* very much resembles 
that of Manlius Torquatus in Livy, ‘ Est celeste numen, es magne Jupiter’; 
a strong asseveration of one supreme and universal Deity.’’ We think the 
expression of Plautus does resemble, and is probably equivalent to, the “ Est 
celeste numen’”’ of Livy ; but they both, we believe, refer to divine power 
not conceived of as belonging to ‘* one supreme and universal Deity,’’ but 
to the gods in general ; of whom Jupiter was indeed regarded as the sov- 
ereign, but by no means as infinite in knowledge or in power. The con- 
text of the passage in Livy (Lib. viii. c. 6) favors, if it does not require, 
this explanation. “ Bene habet. Dii pium movere bellum. Est celeste 
numen! Es, magne Jupiter! haud frustra te patrem dedm hominumque 
hac sede sacravimus. Quid cessatis, Quirites, vosque, Patres conscripti, 
arma capere, diis ducibus ? ’’ Compare similar passages of Livy, referred to 
by the commentators ; as, Lib. iii. c. 56, “* Deos tandem esse, et non ne- 
g — humana, fremunt ” ; — Lib. xxix. c. 18; xxx. c. 37. 

udworth proceeds to adduce a passage from the Prologue to the Rudens, 
in which Jupiter is called “ the ruler of gods and men,” but is so far from 
being described as “ omniscient,’’ that he is represented as sending inferior 
deities to different parts of the world to observe the conduct of men, and 
bring up the names of bad and good to him. The passage is curious enough, 
perhaps, to deserve quotation. Arcturus is speaking : — 


‘¢ Noctu sum in colo clarus, atque inter deos: 
Inter mortales ambulo interdius. 
Et alia signa de ceelo ad terram accidunt. 
Qui est imperator dividm atque hominum Jupiter, 
Is nos per gentes alium alia disparat, 
Hominum qui facta, mores, pietatem et fidem 
Noscamus : ut quemque adjuvet opulentia. 

Qui falsas lites falsis testimoniis 
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indefinite, and the meaning may be, ‘‘ There is surely some 
god who hears and sees,” etc. (deus, ‘* quisquis est ’’) ; or 
‘¢ deus ’’ may be taken in the sense of a divine power consider- 
ed as residing with the gods in general ; conformably to other 
passages in which ‘‘ the gods ”’ are spoken of as taking cog- 
nizance of the actions of men. ‘The latter explanation is 
perhaps the more probable. The language is as indefinite, 
we conceive, as the following would be in the mouth of a 
heathen polytheist : — 
‘*‘ There ‘s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 

That the occurrence of the word ‘‘ deus ”’ here, in the 
singular number, is no valid objection to this view, appears 
from the illustrations of its use given by Mr. Norton, in the 
Note already referred to. 

The passages are numerous in ancient writers, in which 
‘6 9s0¢”? and ‘‘ deus’? cannot be understood as denoting 
either any one particular inferior deity, or the Supreme Be- 
ing. They are frequently employed, like other generic names, 
‘not merely,”? to use the words of Mr. Norton, “‘.to de- 
note an individual belonging to the class which they desig- 
nate, but the whole class, or individuals of that class consid- 
ered in reference to qualities common to the class. In such 
cases the singular may be changed into the plural without 
any change of meaning.” ‘¢ As in our language, the 
word ‘man’ in the singular number is used to denote men 
generally, so in the Greek and Latin languages, the words 
Seog and ‘deus’ are used in the singular with a like plural 
signification, to denote the gods generally, considered as a 
class of intelligent beings superior to man.”’ ‘The singular 
and plural forms are, accordingly, often interchanged, in the 
same connection. Examples of this are given by Mr. Nor- 
ton, to which, as he observes, many others might be added. 

In reference to this point, we would also invite particular 
attention to the passages in which pronouns, adjectives, and 
verbs are used in the plural, refering to Ss0¢ or ‘* deus ” pre- 
viously expressed only in the singular ; as in Cicero de Na- 
tura Deorum, Lib. I. c. 38 :— ‘* Hoc idem fieri in deo, 
.....€X quo esse beati atque eterni intellegantur ”’ ; where 





Petunt ; quique in jure abjurant pecuniam ; 
Eorum referimus nomina exscripta ad Jovem. 


Bonos in aliis tabulis exscriptos habet.”’ 


34 * 
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the note of Davis may be consulted, who gives another ex- 
ample from Seneca de Providentia, c. 2. 

Remarkable instances of this occur in the Discourses of 
Epictetus, as given by Arrian; e. g. Diss. Lib. 1V. c. 4. 
§ 48: — ‘+ Accustomed to reflections like these, do you 
think it matters where you are, that you may be happy ; 
where you are, that you may please the divinity [or, the 
gods] ? (mov ay agéoes 1 Ie ;) Are not they everywhere 
equally near you? Do not they see what is doing 1 in one 
place, as well as in another : ‘Reg (Ov mavtazod ev 10 toov ané- 
ZOovoly ;W ov navrayoder o omoters ogaat To yivourva ;) 

A passage still more interesting, but too long to be quoted 
in full, may be found Lib. II. c. 14, § 11, seqq., where it 
is said that ‘‘ the philosophers teach, that the first thing to be 
learned is, that there is a divine Power [or, there are divine 
beings] by whose providence the universe is governed (or 
éutt Seog, xual ngovosi tay olwy, x. t. a.)3 .... + neXt, what 
their character is (moiod wveg tiviv); for he who would 
please and obey them (tov éxelvoic agecorta, . + 4.) must 
do all in his power to be like them (é€ouoodcPa éxeivorc) ; 
if the divinity is faithful (si mordy gor 10 Seior), free, benefi- 
cent, magnanimous, he must be so too ; in short, he must 
do and say every thing as an imitator of what is “oe 
(aig Pov Enlwryy).” — See also Lib. I. c. 4, §§ 31, 
and, for the interchange of the singular and plural, ib. ‘5 
c. 12, § 1, seqq.; c. 20, §§ 15, 16. 

e have been led to this digression, for the purpose of 
further illustrating that important fact respecting the significa- 
tion of 90g and deus in ancient writings, which, so far as we 
know, Mr. Norton has been the first distinctly to point out 
and elucidate. ‘* From overlooking this use of those words, 
they have,’’ as he observes, ‘* when occurring in the singu- 
lar number in ancient heathen writers, been often misunder- 
stood as intended to denote the Supreme Being.” 

To return to Plautus. An instance, apparently, of the in- 
discriminate use of the singular and plural of ‘‘ deus” oc- 
curs, if the text be pure, in Rudens 1. 3. 3 (4), seqq., — 


** Hoc deo complacitum est? me hoc ornatu ornatam, 
In incertas age hh timidam, ejectam ?”’ 


compared with vv. 8— 11 (11-14), where Palestra says 
she can bear this, — 


“Si erga parentem aut deos me impiavi. 
Sed si id paraté curavi ut _caverem, 
Tum hoc mihi indecoré, iniqué, immodesté 
Datis, di.” 
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Weise, however, regards the lines first quoted as spurious, 
though he assigns no reason for this opinion. 

4. ** Deus ”’ is used metaphorically, to denote ‘ felicity ”’ ; 
as, Curc. i. 3. 11, ** Sum deus,” i. e. beatus. Compare 
Merc. v. 2. 3, quoted above, no. 3. 

In the plural, the word ‘‘ deus”? occurs in Plautus about 
four hundred and twelve times. ‘The examples of its use 
may be thus arranged : — 

1. Inexclamations ; as, ‘* [Proh] di immortales!”? Amph. 
li. 2. 190 (199). Aul. iii. 4.1. iv. 2.9. Bacch. ii. 2. 4. 
ii. 3.10. iii. 3.10. Capt. iii. 5.39. iv. 2. 111 (112). 
iv. 3.2. v. 2.21. Cure. ii. 2.24. Epid.i. 1. 54. ii. 2. 
12 (14). v. 1. 21. Men. v. 9.3. Mere. iii. 1.40. Mil. ii. 
4.8. 1. 6.48. Most. i. 3. 49. iii. 3 (iv. 2). 9. Pers. iv. 
4.16. Pen iv. 2. 101. v. 2.28. Pseud. ii. 3. 1, 22. 
n. 4.46. Rud. i. 1.1. i. 2. 60. ii. 4.7. 1. 5.1. iv. 4. 
117 (116). iv. 5.1. v. 2.6. v.3.4 (**Odi,” etc.). Stich. 
iv. 2.45. v. 2.9. Trin. i. 2. 123. ii. 4. 100. iv. 3. 23. 
Truc. ii. 4. 80 (83). iv. 2. 57 (61). iv. 4. 11. — ** [Proh] 
di [immortales], obsecro vostram fidem !”? Amph. i. 1. 299 
(302). v.1.78 (81). Aul. ii. 2. 87 (**obsecro ” simply). 
Cist. iv. 1. 11. Men. v. 7. 12 (*‘ obsecro”’ simply). Most. 
Hi. 2. 97 (96). Pon. v. 2.7. Truc. iv. 3. 31. — * Di vos- 
tram fidem!” Capt. ii. 3. 58. Men. v. 2. 119. Peen. iv. 
2.8, 78. v. 1.20(4). Trin. ii. 4.190. iv. 3.63. Truc. 
i. 1. 8. — ‘* Proh deim atque hominum fidem!” Cure. v. 
3. 16. Epid. iv. 2.10. Cf. Men. v. 8. 4 (‘* tu clamabas 
deim fidem atque hominum omnium ”’). — ‘* Per deim 
fidem !”’ [al. ‘* deum fidium ”’]. Asin. i. 1. 8. —‘* Queso, di 
immortales !” Poen. iii. 2. 31. — ‘* Di boni!”’ Epid. iv. 
1. 12 (16). — ** Di magni!” Truc. iv. 1. 3. 

2. Asseverations ; as, ‘* Ita me di [bene] ament” or 
‘“Camabunt [‘‘ ut,” etc., or ‘‘ nisi,” etc.],’’ and the like. 
Amph. ii. 1. 50 (53). Aul. iii. 5. 22. Bacch. i. 2. 3. iv. 
8 (7). 54. Cas. ii. 8.16. Mil. ii. 6. 21 (‘*deeque’’). iii. 
1. 131 (129) (** deeque’’). v.1.10. Most. i. 3.14. ii. 
2. 87 (86). Pers. iv. 3. 21 (22). iv. 4. 87 (88). Pen. 
j. 2.76 (79), bis. i. 3. 30. iii. 1.1. iv.2.5. v.4. 49 (63). 
Pseud. iv. 1. 33 (39). Stich.iv. fl. 1. v. 4.3. v. 5.13. 
Trin. iv. 3. 17.—‘* Di me perdant si,” or ‘‘ nisi,” etc. 
Aul. iv. 4. 18. Cist. ii. 1. 21 (30). Mil. iii. 2. 20. Pers. 
ii. 4. 21 (‘*dewque’’). — ‘* Me ita di servent, ut,” etc. Poen. 
v. 4. 88 (102). — ** Di deeque omnes me pessumis exem- 
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plis interficiant, nisi,” etc. Most. i. 3. 35. — ‘* Di me et te 
infelicent, si,” etc. Cas. ii. 3. 30 (32). — ‘* Di [al. *‘ divi ’’] 
me faciant quod volunt, ni,’’ etc. Most. i. 3. 65. — ‘ Ita 
me di deeque superi atque inferi et medioxumi ..... di me 
omnes magni ae et patellarii, faxint neegodem..... 
nisi,”’ etc. Cist. ii. 1. 36 (45), 46 (55). — ** Per omnes deos 
adjuro, F496? ete.]. Bacch. iv. 6 (5). 8. Men. iv. 2. 
52 (58), 92 (97). — ** Summum Jovem deosque detestor ” 
[al. ** do testis ’]. Men. v. 2. 60, 61. — ‘** Di sciunt.... 
Ch. Deos absentes testes memoras.”? Merc. iii. 4. 41, 42. 
—‘‘ Per omnes deos et deas dejuravit.”? Cas. ill. 5. 36 
51). 

3. Entreaty, etc.; as, ‘“‘ Per te obsecro deos immortales.”’ 
Bacch iv. 8 (7). 65. Mil. ii. 6. 60 (** per deos atque homi- 
nes’). — ‘* Per deos atque homines ego te obtestor, ne,”’ 
etc. Capt. 3. 5. 69. — ** Per ego vobis deos atque homines 
dico ut,” or ** ne,”’ etc., ‘* I charge you,”’ etc. Men. v. 7. 1. 
Trin. ii. 4. 119. 

4. Imprecations ; as, ‘* Di te perdant,’’? and the like. 
(** Jupiter te dique,’’ etc., occurs seven times.) Asin. il. 
4.61. Aul. iv. 4. 31. iv. 10. 55 (59) (‘* di immortales dee- 
que quantum est”). Capt. ili. 4. 5. iv. 2. 88 (89). iv. 4. 1 
(‘* Diespiter te dique”). Cas. ii. 3. 57 (59) (** Hercules di- 
que ’’). ii 4. 1 (**diomnes deaque’’). ili. 4.19. iii. 5. 17 
(22). Cure. ii. 3. 38. v. 3.42 (**deeque’’). Epid. i. 1. 
21. Men. ii. 2. 34. ili. 1.6. iv. 2. 31, 103 (108). v. 5. 31. 
Mere. iv. 3. 11. iv. 4. 53 (‘*dexque”’). v. 4.6. Mil. ii. 
3. 15. Most. i. 1. 38. ii. 2. 35 (33) (** deeque omnes ”’). 
lil. 1. 138 (135). 154 (151) (** deaque omnes, funditus ”’). 
Pers. ii. 4. 21, 25, 27 (**deeque”’). iv. 4. 70(71). v. 
2.7. Peen. iii. 2. 11,33. iv.2 41. Pseud. iii. 2. 48. iv. 7. 
132 (130). Rud. iv. 4. 68 (67), 122 (121). Stich. iv. 2. 
15. Trin. iv. 2. 78, 150, 155. Truc. ii. 3.10. Frag. i. 
40 (p. 445, Weise). ‘The verb is understood, Pseud. i. 1 
35 (‘* di deeque ”’?). —‘* Malum quod tibi di dabunt,”’ etc. 
Amph. ii. 1. 13. Most. iii. 1. 126 (122) (‘* deeaque omnes’’). 
Pseud. iv. 7. 30. — ‘* Malum tibi di dent.” Stich. i. 3. (ii. 

1). 106. — ** Maleé tibi di faciant.”? Cure. i. 2. 38 (41). — 
‘¢ Di immortales te infelicent,” etc. Epid. i. 1.11. Cf. Merc. 
li. S$. 99 (98). Poen. ii. 1.1. Rud. iii. 6.47. — ‘* Di dee- 
que te excrucient.”” Pers. v. 2. 50 (55). — ‘* Di faciant, ut 
id bibatis, quod vos nunquam transeat.” Pers. v. 2. 42 (47). 
5. Good wishes and benedictions ; as, ‘‘ Di te ament,”’ 
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etc. Aul. ii. 2.6. Bacch. ili. 3. 58. Capt. i. 2. 35 (29). 
Cure. iii. 1. 85. Men. ii. 2. 6 (“*amabunt’’). Most. i. 4. 
27 (28). ii. 2. 28 (27), 119 (120). v. 2.9. Pers. i. 1. 
16. ii. 2. 23 (** me pro te, jocanter.” Weise). Peen. iii. 
5. 6. iv. 2. 37 (*¢omnes deeque’’). Pseud. i. 3. 37 (51) 
(‘‘deaque”’). v. 2. 5 (10). Rud. v. 2. 16. —*‘* Tibi di fa- 
ciant bene,”’ or ‘* benefaciant.’? Men. v. 7. 32 (34). Mil. 
ii. 6. 87. v. 1. 26. Pers. iv. 3. 18. — ‘* Di te servassint,”’ 
or ‘* servent.”” Asin. iil. 3. 64. Cas. ii. 5. 16. Pseud. i. 1. 
119. Trin. ii. 2. 103 (107). Cf. Pseud. i. 1. 35. — “ Di 
tibi dent quecunque optes,” and the like. Asin. i. 1. 52. 
lil. 3. 33. Capt. ti. 2. 105 (** di tibi omnes omnia optata 
adferant””). Epid. i. 1. 4. Mil. iv. 2. 47 (48). Pers. i. 1. 
16. iv. 3.14. Poen. i. 1. 80 (** multa bona”). iii. 3. 54 
(‘* di deeque multa bona’’), 74 (‘* multa bona”). v. 2. 95. 
Pseud. iv. 1. 25(32). Stich. iii. 2.15. ‘Trin. ii. 4. 35. 
v. 2. 28. —‘* Deos volo bene vortere istanc rem vobis.”’ 
Curc. v. 2. 58.— ‘** Deos volo consilia vobis vostra recte 
vortere.”’ Trin. v. 2. 31.—‘* Di fortunabunt vostra con- 
silia.” Trin. ii. 4. 175. — ‘* Ite cum dis benevolentibus.”’ 
Mil. iv.8. 41. Cf. Pers. iii. 1. 4 (** cum dis volentibus’’). 
6. Prayers and pious wishes ; as, ‘‘ Ita di faciant,”’ 
‘¢faxint.””?, Amph. i. 1. 224 (227). ii. 1. 85 (88). Aaul. ii. 
1.27. ii. 2.79. iit. 6.9. iv. 10. 58, 59 bis (62, 63). 
Capt. i. 2. 69 (63) (“‘deeque”’?). Cist. 1. 1. 53 bis (52). 
Pers. iv. 4. 100 (101). Peen. iv. 2. 87, 89. — ‘‘ Di melius 
faciant.”” Bacch. iv. 3. 13 (2. 18). Cas. iv. 3. 14 (20). 
Merc. ii. 2. 14 bis. Pseud. i. 3. 81 (95). — ‘* Di bene vor- 
tant.”? Aul. ii. 1. 53 (55). ii. 2.79. ii. 3.5. Pseud. i 
2.51. Trin. ii. 4. 101, 172. Frag. ii. 5 (p. 451, Weise). 
— ‘* Ne di sirint,”’ or ‘‘ siverint.”? Bacch. ili. 3.64. Merc. 
li. 2. SL. ili. 4. 28. — ** Di immortales, spem insperatam 
date mihi.”” Men. v. 9. 22. — ‘* Date, di, queso, conveni- 
endi copiam.”? Merc. v. 2. 9. — ** Di, queso, subvenite.” 
Rud. v. 2. 11. — ‘** Deos queso, ut,” ete. Amph. ti. 2. 88 
(96). Cas. ii. 6. 37, 44. Rud. ii. 6. 15. iv. 7. 30. — 
*¢ Servate me, dei, obsecro.”? Cist. ii. 3. 31. iv. 1. 12 
(** Quid deos obsecras ?”’). — ** Pro di immortales ! obsecro 
vostram fidem, Facite huc ut redeat,” etc. Most. i. 1. 74.— 
‘¢ Deos sibi invocat.”” Amph. v. 1. 9, 41 (44).— ** Deos 
oro, [‘‘ ut,” etc.].” Epid. li. 2. 117 (119). Merc. v. 2. 67 
(65). Trin. i. 2. 19.— ‘** Deos deasque veneror, ut,”’ etc. 
Peen. v. 1. 17 (1). —‘* A dis supplicans.”? Rud. Prol. 26. 
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7. Language relating to the worship of the gods, or honor 
paid to them; as, ‘* Deos salutare.’? Bacch. ii. 3. 113. 
Curc. i. 1. 70. Stich. iv. 1. 29. iv. 2.43. — ‘* Dis facere.” 
Rud. iii. 4. 4. — ‘* Dis sacruficare.’? Truc. ii. 4. 69 (72). 
—‘* Ad deim pacem.” Peen. i. 2. 43 (42). — ‘* Detim 
metum.”? Amph. ii. 2 211 (220).— ‘** Deos quidem, quos 
maxime equom est metuere, eos minimi facit.”? Pseud. 1. 3. 
35 (49). — ‘* Deos quoque edepol et amo et metuo.”’ Peen. 
i. 2. 70 (73). — ** Minutos cave deos floccifeceris.”’ Cas. il. 
5. 24. — ‘* Deos parvi pendit.”” Rud. iii. 2. 36. — *‘ Si erga 
parentem aut deos me impiavi.” Rud. i. 3. 8 (11).— “‘ Dis 
gratias ago, habeo,”’ etc. Amph. i. 1. 26 (27). Asin. i. 2. 
17. Capt. v. 5. 1 (** Jovi disque”’). Cist. ii. 3. 80. \Pers. 
v. 1. 3 (‘* Jupiter, dique alii omnes ccelipotentes, vobis — 
quia probé sum ultus meum inimicum”’). Peen. v. 4. 84 (98), 
104 (119) (“* di deeque omnes, vobis”). ‘Trin. iv. 1. 5 
(** Neptune, tibi ante alios deos”’). 

8. Other recognitions of the agency or interest of the gods 
in human affairs ; as, ‘* Virtute dem.” Aul. ii. 1. 44 (46). 
Capt. ii. 2. 74. Mil. iii. 1. 82 (81), 85 (84). Pers. iii. 1. 
62. Trin. ii. 2.65 (69), 74 (78). —‘“‘ Di me servant” (said 
when a person is congratulating himself on his good fortune). 
Amph. v. 1. 37 (39). Aul. ii. 2.30. Merc. v.4. 5. Pseud. 
li, 2, 19 (‘¢ atque amant’’).— ‘* Te di amant.” Rud. iv. 
4. 139(138).— ‘* Di me [salvum et] servatum volunt.” 
Aul. iv. 6. 11. Men. v. 9.61. Trin. iv. 3. 69.—‘* Di 
immortales meum herum servatum volunt, et hunc disperdi- 
tum lenonem.”? Peen. iv. 2.95. Cf. Rud. iv. 4. 120(119). 
— ‘* Di me cupiunt servatum.” Cas. iv. 3. 16 (21). Epid. 
v. 1.37. — ** Di omnes me adjuvant, augent, amant.”’ Epid. 
li. 2.8(10). Men. iii. 3.27. Cf. Capt. iv. 2. 79 (80). 
Epid. iii. 3. 15 (‘*deeque’’). Merc. ii. 3. 67 (66).— 
‘¢ Duodecim dis plus, quam in ceelo est deorum immortalium, 
Mihi nunc auxilio adjutores sunt, et mecum militant.’’ Epid. 
v. 2. 10, 11.— ** Si unquam quemquam di immortales volu- 
ere esse auxilio adjutum, Tum me et Calidorum servatum 
volunt esse, et lenonem extinctum.”? Pseud. iv. 1. 1, 2.— 
** Di hercle hance rem adjuvant.” Mil. iii. 2. 57. — ‘* Duo 
di [Mars et Venus] quem curant.” Mil. iv. 9. 7. — ‘* Di me 
omnes [al. ‘‘ homines’’] respiciunt.’”” Rud. v. 2. 29.— ‘* Proh 
di immortales, mi hunc diem dedistis luculentum !”’ Epid. 
iii. 2. 5. — ** Si te di amant,” or ‘*ament.” Epid. ili. 4. 78 
(82). Mil. ii. 3. 22. ii. 6.88. Poen. iii. 3. 46. — ‘* Si di ad- 
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juvant.”’ Capt. ili. 4. 55. —‘* Si di volunt,” or ‘* volent.”’ 
Bacch. ii. 3. 5. Poen. iv. 2. 88. —‘* Si di immortales 
id voluere,”’ etc. Capt. ii. 2. 1. — ‘* Deos credo voluisse, 
[‘‘ut,”’etc.].”? Aul. iv. 10. 12, 13(16, 17).—** Si dis placet.”’ 
Capt. ii. 3.94. Truc. iii. 1. 3. — ** Ita dis placitum.’”? Amph. 
ii. 2. 5 (4). —** Nisi omnes di me atque homines deserunt.”’ 
Pseud. i. 3. 147 (161). ii. 2. 6. —‘* Nisi quid di aut paren- 
tes faxint, quid sperem haud scio.”” Peen. v. 4. 38 (52).— 
‘* Nisi quid mi opis di dant, disperii.”’ Cist. iv. 2. 2. —** Di 
eam potestatem dabunt.’’ Capt. v. 1. 14 (13). — ** Quod di 
dant, fero.” Aul. i. 2 (3). 10. — ‘* Ne indigna indignis di 
darent.”’? Poen. v. 4. 82 (96). —** Di dabunt”’ [filium]. Rud. 
i. 1. 19.—‘*Cui servitutem di danunt lenoniam.”’ Pseud. 
iii. 1. 1. —‘** Quod di dant boni,”’ and the like. Bacch. v. 
2.70 (73). Men. iii. 2. 9. iii. 3. 34. Poen. v. 4. 83 (97). 
Rud. iv. 7. 3. — ‘* Si quoi homini dei esse benefactum vo- 
lunt.”” Rud. iv. 5.3. Cf. Rud. ii. 3.76. Bacch. iv. 3 (2). 6. 
— ‘* Boni quantum ipsus a diis optat.’? Capt iv. 1.10. Cf. 
Stich. ii. 1. 24(2. 23).— ‘* Optatus dies datus ab dis.” 
Pers. v. 1. 21 (23). — ‘* Di immortales, quibus et quantis 
me donatis gaudiis !”’ Aul. v. 1. 1. —‘‘ Hoc mihi indecore 
. +. datis, di.” Rud. i. 3. 10, 11 (13, 14). — ** Nostram 
pietatem approbant decorantque di immortales.’’ Poen. v. 4. 
85 (99). — ‘** Deos atque homines ejus negligere gratiam.”’ 
Peen. iv. 2. 1. —‘‘ Di immortales animum ostenderunt suum, 
ut,” etc. Capt. ii. 1. 45 (52). — ** Quod eveniat, dis in manu 
est.”’ Bacch. i. 2. 36. — ‘* Nihil erit, quod deorum ullum 
accusites.”? Most. iii. 2. 23 (22). —‘* Qui deim consilia 
culpet, stultus inscitusque sit.’’ Mil. iii. L. 141 (139). See 
what precedes. — ‘‘ Tox. Sagitta Cupido cor meum trans- 
fixit. Sag. Jamservi hicamant? Tox. Quid ergo faciam? 
Disne advorser ? quasi Titani cum dis belligerem, Quibus sat 
esse non queam ?”’ Pers. i. 1. 25-27. — ‘** Neque me Ju- 
piter neque di omnes prohibebunt.’? Amph. iv. 3. 17.— ‘* Di 
nos quasi pila habent.’? Capt. Prol. 22. — ‘* Miris modis di 
ludos faciunt hominibus.”” Merc. ii. 1. 1. Rud. iii. 1. 1. — 
‘¢ Di irati’’ or ‘‘inimici.’? Amph. iv. 2. 2 (‘* Jupiter dique 
omnes’’). Poen. ii. 1.19. Rud. iv. 4. 102 (101). Cf. Mil. 
ii. 3. 43 (‘dis inimicis natus atque iratis”’). Most. iii. 1. 
36 (30) (‘* natus dis inimicis omnibus ”’). Poen. ii. 1. 4 (¢¢ dis 
meis iratissumis’’). — ‘* Di deaque te agitant irati.”” Pers. 
iv. 4. 114 (115). — ‘* Deorum odium atque hominum ma- 
lum.’’ Rud. ii. 2. 13. — ‘* Dii propitii.”” Amph. v. 1. 38 
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(41). Aul. v. 1. 3. Bacch. ili. 3. 48. Cure. iv. 2. 45. 
iv. 4. 1. Mil. ili. i. 107 (106). Pers. iv. 3. 1. — ‘* Dis 
fretus.”” Cas. ii. 5. 38, 40, 41. — ‘* Deos sperare,”’ i. e. in 
— spem ponere. Cas. ii. 5.38. Cist. ii. 3. 52. Mil. iv. 5.10. 
9. Miscellaneous examples. — ‘‘ Scitis concessum et datum 
Mi esse ab dis aliis, nuntiis presim et lucro”’ (Mercury 
speaks). Amph. Prol. 12. — ‘* Deorum regnator.”” Amph. 
Prol. 45. — ‘**‘ Rex deorum atque hominum.” Capt. iii. 4. 
89. —‘‘ Reges quo veniant [‘‘ appear”? in comedy] et di.” 
Amph. Prol. 61. — ‘‘ Deos esse tui similes putas ?”” ora) 
i. 1. 128 (181). — ** Deorum nescis nomina.”’ Bacch. 
2. 16. — ‘* Pi. Amor, Voluptas, Venus, Venustas, Gaudi. 
um, Jocus, Ludus, Sermo, Suavis-Suaviatio. Ly. Quid tibi 
commercii est cum dis damnosissumis? Pi. Mali sunt 
homines, qui bonis dicunt malé. ‘Tu dis nec recte dicis ; 
non equom facis.”” Bacch. i. 2.7—-11.— ‘* Volcanus, Sol, 
Luna, Dies, dei quatuor.”” Bacch. ii. 3. 21. — ‘* Cui deo- 
rum ?”? Capt. iv. 2.83. — ‘* Inter deos.”” Rud. Prol. 6. — 
‘¢ Deos minores.”’ Cas. il. 5. 28. —‘* Dii penates.”? Merc. 
v. 1. 5, 7. —‘** Alios deos facturos.” Curc. ii. 2. 13. — 
“ Undecim deos ” [preter Jovem]. Epid. v. 1.4. — ‘* Ego 
faxo posthac di dewque ceteri contentiores magis erunt.” 
Poen. ii. 1. 14.—** Di omnes qui celum colunt.” Pers. 
iv. 4. 32. —‘* Ch. An etiam vidisti Jovem? Sy. Eum 
alii dii isse ad villam aiebant servis depromtum cibum.” 
Trin. iv. 2. 102.— ‘* Quid videbis magis dis equiparabile ?”’ 
Cure. i. 3. 12. — ‘* Deis proxumum esse arbitror.”’? Pseud. 
v. 1. 13 (14) —‘* Di immortales omnipotentes {note the 
looseness of this epithet], quid est apud vos pulchrius ? ” 
Poen. i. 2. 63 (66).— ‘* Deorum divitias.”’ Men. i. 3. 7 
—‘* Dei divites sunt— deos decent Te > Je abe 
4. 89. — ** Decorum dis locum.” Rud. i. 4. 35 (36). — 
‘* Dis dignum.” ‘Trin. iv. 1. 12 (11). “ae Magis eandem 
non reor deos facere posse.”? Mil. ii. 6. 50. — ‘* AX.quom 
fuit Deos paravisse uno ~~ he omnes vitam viverent,”’ 
etc. A curious passage. Mil. iii. 1. 131 (129), seqq. — 


‘¢ Homini amico, qui est eunioite, i ibe ta Nisi deos, ei nihil 
prestare ” [arbitror]. Bacch. iii. 2. 3. — ‘* Si deos decepit et 
homines.” Rud. ii. 3. 16. — ‘* Dedm hercle me atque homi- 


num pudet”’ (an expression of vexation). Trin. iv. 2. 67. 
— Note the following. ‘‘ Calidum hercle audivi esse optu- 
mum mendacium ; Quidquid dei dicunt ‘en dictate ”’], id decre- 
tum [al. ‘‘ rectum ”’} est dicere.”’ Most. iii. 1. 136, 137 (132, 
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134). — ** Quem di diligunt Adolescens moritur, dum valet, 
sentit, sapit.”” Bacch. iv. 7 (6). 18. 

‘¢ Divus”’ occurs in Plautus seven or eight times. Once 
in the singular, applied to ‘* Mercury”? ; Amph. Prol. 57, 
‘¢ Sed ego stultior, Quasi nesciam vos velle, qui divus 
siem.’? — The other instances are, Amph. v. 1. 69 (72). 
Cf. Rud. Prol. 9.— Aul. i. 1. 11. it. 4. 20. Mere. [iii. 
4. 12.]}v. 2.1. Mil. iii, 1. 135 (133). 

The passages in Plautus in which particular deities are 
mentioned are quite numerous. ‘Ihe names of more than 
forty, ‘*‘ magni minutique,”’ are given. It is quite time, how- 
ever, without taking any further notice of these, to dismiss 
Plautus, and proceed to Terence. 

In the singular number, in which it occurs in Terence but 
seven times, the word ‘* deus ”’ is used, — 

1. In its ordinary sense of ‘‘a god,” with reference to 
‘¢ Jupiter’? previously mentioned. un. iii. 5. 40-43: — 

‘“ Deum sese in hominem convertisse, atque per alienas tegulas 

Venisse clanculum per impluvium, fucum factum mulieri. 

At quem deum ? — Qui templa celi summa sonitu concutit. 

Ego homuncio hoc non facerem ? ”’ * 

2. Applied to the tutelary ‘‘ demon ” or ‘‘ Genius ”’ of 
a particular individual. Phorm. i. 2. 24, ‘* Memini relinqui 
me deo irato meo.”’ Compare Horace, Epist. ii. 2. 187, 
seqq. :— 

“Genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum, 


Nature deus humane, mortalis in unum- 
Quodque caput, voltu mutabilis, albus et ater”’ ; 


on which passage the note of Orelli may be consulted. 

3. In the following passage, the reference is undetermined. 
Eun. v. 2. 36, “Quid si hoc quispiam voluit deus ?’’? — 
Some of the commentators compare Plaut. Aul. iv. 10. 7 
(11), where, in somewhat similar circumstances, Lyconides 
says, ‘‘ Deus impulsor mihi fuit”’ ; and, a little farther on, 
‘© Deos credo voluisse.’? See above, I. no. 2. p. 391. 

4. Used metaphorically, to denote, first, ‘‘ felicity.”” Hec. 
v. 4. 3, ** Deus sum, si hoc ita est.”” Compare Andr. v. 





* This passage is worthy of attention, as illustrating the pernicious moral 
tendency of the ancient Greek and Roman mythology. Compare Euripi- 
des, Ion, 449-451 : — 
Oixér avOpmmovs Kaxovs 
heyewv Sixacov, ef Ta TOV Se@v Kaka 
pipovped , dAda Tovs diddoxovras rade. 
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5. 3-5. Heaut. iv. 3. 15, and Boéthius, quoted by Mr. 
Norton : — ‘** Omnis beatus, deus.”? — Secondly, ‘‘ extraor- 
dinary excellence.” Ad. iv. 1. 19, ‘‘ Laudarier te audit li- 
benter ; facio te apud illum deum ; Virtutes narro.”” — Third- 
ly, ** bounty.”? Phorm. ii. 1 (2). 31, ‘* Ea qui prebet, non 
tu hune habeas plane presentem deum ? ”’ 

In the plural, the word ‘‘ deus ” occurs in Terence one 
hundred and fourteen times. ‘The examples of its use may 
be thus classified. 

1. In exclamations of indignation, grief, astonishment, etc. ; 
as, ‘* Pro deim atque hominum fidem!” Andr. i. 5. 3 (2), 
12 (11). Heaut. i. 1. 9. Hee. ii. 1. 1. — ‘*Pro\dedm 
fidem!” Eun. v. 5. 1 (4. 21).— ‘“* Pro deim immorta- 
lium!” Phorm. ii. 2 (3). 4. — ‘* [Pro] di immortales ! ” 
Ad. ii. 4. 1. Phorm. v. 8. 19. ‘Eun. ii. 2. 1. — ‘ Di 
boni!” Andr. ii. 2.1. Eun. ii. 1. 19. Heaut. ii. 3. 13. 
Ad. ili. 3. 87 (86). — ** Di vostram fidem !”’ Andr. iv. 3. 
1. iv. 5(4).5. Eun. iii. 1. 28. iv. 7. 20. v. 4.2. v.9 
(8). 19. Heaut. iii. 1. 96. Ad. ii. 3. 28 (27). Phorm. 
v. 1. 30. v. 3.25. —‘* Di obsecro vos!” Phorm. v. 1. 13. 

2. Asseverations ; as, ‘* Ita me dii [bene] ament,’’ or 
‘¢amabunt.”’ Andr. v. 4. 45 (44). Eun. iii. 2. 21. iv. 1. 1. 
v. 2.43. v.9(8).7. Heaut. ii. 3. 67. i. 4.3. iii. 1. 54 
(** stc me,”’ etc.). lil. 3.8. iv. 3.8. iv. 5. 1. v. 1.80. Ad. 
iv. 7. 31. Phorm. i. 3. 13. v. 6. 44 (43). v. 7.61. Hec. 
2.3. 216. 18. 0. 3.8. iv. 2. 3. iv. 4. 
20. v. 4. 24. —‘* Per omnes tibi adjuro deos.”? Andr. iv. 
2. 11.—‘‘Id testor deos.”” Hec. ili. 5. 26. — Ad. iv. 5. 
66, ‘* Di me, pater, Omnes oderint, ni magi’ te, quam oculos 
nunc amo meos.’”’ See v. 7. 4, 5, and compare Gal. iv. 15, 
tovs OpPahuods tua eogvsurtes av &wxaté pot. 

3. Entreaty ; as, ** Per ego te deos oro.” Andr. iii. 
3. 6. v. 1. 15.—‘* Per deos atque homines.”? Phorm. 
vi i. OF. 

4. Imprecations ; as, ‘* Di te perdant,” or ‘‘ perduint,”’ 
and the like. Eun. ii. 3. 10(‘¢ di deeque’’). iii. 1. 41. 
Heaut. iv. 6. 6 (‘‘ omnes di, dew ’’). Phorm. i. 2. 73. iv. 
4. 6 (‘omnes di deeque, superi, inferi”’?). Hec. i. 2. 59 
(‘* di deeque”’). iii. 4. 27. iti, 5. 19. — “* Di te eradi- 
cent.”” Andr. iv. 5 (4). 22. Heaut. iii. 3. 29 (28).— 
‘¢ At tibi di dignum factis exitium duint,’’ and the like. Andr. 
iv. 1.43. Phorm. ili. 2. 34. v. 7. 83 (‘‘ di deeque omnes’’). 
— ‘* Di tibi malé faciant.”” Phorm. ii. 2 (3). 47. 
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5. Prayers and pious wishes ; as, *‘ Deos queso, ut,”’ etc. 
Andr. iii. 2.7. Ad.ii. 4.11. ii, 1. 11. iti. 4.45.— “ Ita 
di faxint.” Heaut.i. 1.109. Hec.i. 2. 27 (‘* di dewque ”’). 
iii. 2. 19. — ** Di tibi bene faxint.”” Ad. v. 7. 19. — * Di 
optata adferant.””, Ad. v. 9. 21. —** Di vortant bene,” or 
‘*¢ bene vortant.”” Eun. ii. 3.98. Ad. iv. 7.10. Phorm. iii. 
3.19. Hee. i. 2. 121. — ‘* Di melius duint.”” Phorm. v. 8. 
16. — ‘* Di prohibeant.”? Andr. iii. 3. 36. Hee. ii. 1. 10. 
Heaut. v. 4.15, ** Sos. Di istec. Ch. Deos nescio ; ego, 
quod potero, enitar sedulo.’? — ‘* Di date facultatem,”’ etc. 
Andr. i. 4. 5. — ‘* Deos comprecare.” Ad. iv. 5. 65, 
70. 

6. Other recognitions of the concern of the gods in hu- 
man affairs ; as, ‘* Diis gratias” or ‘* gratiam habeo, ago.” 
Andr. iv. 5 (4). 31. Phorm. iv. 2.6. v.7. 1. Hee. ii. 2. 
11. iv. 4. 31. — ‘*Dis gratia,” etc. Ad. i. 2. 41, 58. — 
‘¢ Deos gratulando obtundere.” Heaut. v. 1. 6. (Comp. 
Matthew vi. 7.) — ‘‘ Id spero adjuturos deos.”’ Andr. iti. 
2. 42. — ‘* Dii irati.”” Andr. iv. 1. 40. — ‘* Di propitii.” 
Phorm. iv. 3. 31, ‘Satin’ illi di sunt propitii?” i. e. 
Satin’ mente sanus est ?— ‘‘ Di nos respiciunt.” Andr. 
iv. 1. 18. v. 3. 34. Hec. v. 2. 5(6), ‘Nec pol iste 
metuunt deos, neque has respicere deos opinor.”? — ‘* Quem 
diliguat dii,” and the like. Andr. v. 6. 9. Phorm. v. 6. 
15 (14). — ** Quantum di dant opis tibi.”” Heaut. iii. 3. 32 
(31). — ** Si dis placet ”’ (ironical). Eun. v. 3. 10. Ad. 
lil. 4. 30.—‘*Credebas dormienti hec tibi confecturos 
deos ?” Ad. iv. 5. 59.—‘* In me plane dii potestatem 
suam Omnem ostendere, cui tam subito tot congruerint com- 
moda.” Eun. v. 9 (8). 2. 

7. Miscellaneous examples. — Phorm. i. 5 (ii. 1). 81, 
‘¢ Deos penateis hinc salutatum Domum divortor” [al. 
‘© devortar ’’}. — Andr. v. 5. 3-5, — 

*« Ego vitam deorum propterea sempiternam esse arbitror, 
Quéd voluptates eorum proprie sunt; nam mihi immortalitas 
Parta est, si huic nulla egritudo gaudio intercesserit.”’ 
Compare Heaut. iv. 3. 15, ‘‘ Deorum vitam adepti [al. 
*¢ apti’’] sumus.”’ 

‘¢ Dea ” occurs in Terence, in the plural, six times. All 
the examples are given above, nos. 4 and 5. 

‘¢ Divus,” once. Ad. iv. 7. 28, ** Pro divim fidem ! ”’ 

We will now give all the examples which we have noticed 
in Terence of reference to particular deities. 
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Jupiter’s name occurs twenty-one times ; fourteen in the 
mere exclamation, ‘‘ O Jupiter !” or ‘¢ Pro Jupiter!” once 
(Ad. ii. 1. 42), ‘* Pro supreme Jupiter !’’ and once (Eun. 
iv. 4. 42), ‘* Jupiter magne!’ — The remaining instances 
are, Eun. iii. 5. 36. v. 9. 18, ‘*O Jupiter, Serva obsecro 
hec nobis bona.” — Ad. iv. 6. 2, **Te..... magnus 
perdat Jupiter !’? — Phorm. v. 3. 24, ‘* At ita me servet 
Jupiter, ut,’? etc. — Heaut. v. 4. 12, 13, ‘* Non si ex 
capite sis meo Natus, item ut aiunt Minervam esse ex Jove,”’ 
etc. 

‘¢ Juno Lucina’”’ is twice invoked. Andr. ill. 1. 15; 
Ad.: ili. 4. 41.—‘* Neptune”? is mentioned once.\ Ad. 
v. 3. 4, **O maria Neptuni! ”? — ‘* Apollo” once. Andr. 
iv. 2. 15.—** Non Apollinis magi’? verum atque hoc re- 
sponsum est.’?—‘‘ Diana” once. Ad. iv. 2. 43, ‘* Ubi 
ad Diane veneris.””— ‘* Minerva’? once. See under Ju- 
piter. — ‘* Ceres,’’? ‘* Bacchus,’”? and ‘‘ Venus,” in the 
proverb, Eun. iv. 5. 6, ‘* Sine Cerere et Libero friget 
Venus.’’ — ** Hercules ” once. Eun. v. 8. 3, ** Qui mi- 
nus huic [serviam] quam Hercules servivit Omphale ?’? — 
‘¢ AXsculapius ”’ and ‘‘ Salus,’? Hec. iii. 2.2, 5. ‘* Male 
metuo, ne Philumene magis morbus aggravescat : Quod te, 
‘Esculapi, et te, Salus, ne quid sit hujus, oro.” Salus is 
also mentioned,’ Ad. iv. 7. 43, ‘‘ Ipsa, si cupiat, Salus Ser- 
vare prorsus hanc familiam non potest.”? Compare Plaut. 
Capt. iii. 3. 14. —So ‘* Fortuna,” or ‘* Fors Fortuna,” 
Eun. v. 9. 16. ‘* An Fortunam collaudem, que gubernatrix 
fuit, Que tot res, tantas, tam opportune in unum conclusit 
diem ?’?? — Phorm. v. 6. 1, 2. ‘*O Fortuna! O Fors 
Fortuna! quantis commoditatibus, Quam subitd meo hero 
Antiphoni ope vestra hunc onerastis diem ! ’? — In the fol- 
lowing examples, it may be doubted whether ‘‘ fors ”’ and 
‘¢ fortuna ” are proper or common names. Phorm. i. 4. 26, 
‘¢ Fortes fortuna adjuvat.’”? — Phorm. i. 2. 88, ‘‘ Quod fors 
feret, feremus equo animo.” * — Hee. iii. 3. 26, ‘‘ Qua- 
que fors fortuna est, inquit, nobis que te hodie obtulit, Per 
eam te obsecramus ambe,” etc. In this passage, there ap- 
pears to be a confusion of language appropriate and inappro- 
priate to Fortune conceived of as a real person. 

There is perhaps hardly any subject more worthy of the 





* This passage may throw light on the probable etymology of “ fors.’’ 
“ Fors” unexpectedly brings something upon us; while, to illustrate 
by its opposite, “Consilium” leads us to an object already in view. 
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attention of one who is studying the history of opinions, than 
the tendency of the human mind to transform mere figures of 
speech into literal truths, and to convert abstractions into in- 
dependent existences. ‘There has been no more fruitful source 
of error in philosophy or theology. The mind passes, with 
a fatal facility, from the simple personification of an abstract 
idea or general law, to the belief in its existence as a real 
agent, possessing inherent power ; or it may be unconscious- 
ly vacillating between the conception of some object as a 
mere attribute and as an actual person. Entranced by vivid 
imaginations, while realities fade from its view, it forgets 
that it has created and endued with activity the bright forms 
that fascinate its gaze. 

The ambiguity and imperfection of language have also 
contributed to this illusion. ‘Thus, to take an illustration 
from the word which has suggested these remarks, an event 
may be said to happen ‘* casu,” or ‘* forte fortuna,” ‘* b 
chance,”’ or ‘‘ by fortune” ;_ the expression simply denoting 
the unexpectedness of its occurrence, and our ignorance of 
its cause. But the ablative case in Latin, like the preposi- 
tion ‘*by ”? in English, is used not only to denote the man- 
ner in which an event takes place, but also the agency by 
which it is produced ; and it is easy to see how readily, in 
consequence, one might slide into the conception of Chance 
or Fortune, as a real, independent power, effecting changes 
in the condition of men. 

The tendency of which we have spoken, to transmute fig- 
ures of speech into facts, and to give 

“ to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name,’ 
has evidently had a great influence in the formation of various 
systems both of heathen mythology and of ancient philoso- 
phy. It characterizes the philosophy of Plato ; for his Ideas 
were but abstractions converted into living beings. We may 
see an illustration of it in the vague notion, yet prevalent, of 
Nature as an agent possessing inherent power. ‘The history 
of theological opinions, however, affords, perhaps, the most 
remarkable examples of its operation ; for, as Le Clerc just- 
ly observes in a chapter of his ‘* Ars Critica ” which is not yet 
obsolete, — ‘* Theologi non minus loqui amant quam Philo- 
sophi, de iis que non intelligunt.”* It has, in short, been 





* Ars Critica, P. ii. S. i. C. ix., De Nominibus Nihili, or “* On Words that 
mean Nothing,” § 15. 
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a principal occasion and distinguishing characteristic of the 
mysticism in which dreamers of all ages have revelled.* 
E. A. 





Art. V-—SACRED MUSIC.+ 


Cottections of sacred music are often little else than 
reprints of previous collections. Indeed, we know of but 
two,{ of the many which have been published in this country, 
which profess to consist of strictly original matter. This is 
to be regretted, inasmuch as the music which is the most 
popular already exists in cheap and easily attainable forms, 
and the space which it occupies might be filled with new and 
more desirable compositions. 

The matériel for a good collection of sacred music is va- 
ried and abundant. Of the rich repository of English cathe- 
dral music which has been accumulating from the period of 
the Reformation to the present time, very little has been re- 
published in this country. The compositions of Tallis, Far- 
rant, Blow, Purcell, Croft, Weldon, King, Boyce, Attwood, 
and Callcott are seldom met with, except in the library of the 
musical professor. For classical harmonies and beautiful 
melodies, they fully equal the complicated productions of 
Spohr and Schneider. The compositions of the German and 
Italian writers for the Church of Rome are as yet unpublished 
here. ‘The music of that Church, as seen in the successive 





* For some curious illustrations of this subject, we may refer to the ac- 
count of the speculations of the theosophic Gnostics, in Vol. III. of the 
work which we have already so freely quoted. See also Norton’s “ State- 
ment of Reasons,”’ Section x. 

t 1. The National Psalmist ; a Collection of the most Popular and Useful 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes; together with a Great Variety of New Tunes, 
Anthems, Sentences, and Chants ; the whole forming a most Complete Manual 
of Church Music for Choirs, Congregations, Singing-Schools, and Musical 
Associations. By Lowrett Mason and Grorce James Wexs. Boston: 
Tappan, Whittemore, & Mason. Oblong 4to. pp. 352. 

2 The Choir Chorus-Book ; a Collection of Chava from the Works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Romberg, Neukomm, 
Rossini, and other distinguished Composers. Compiled, adapted to English 
Words, and arranged with particular Reference to Choir Practice, and for 
the Use of Musical Societies. By A. N. Jounson, Editor of “The Boston 
Musical Gazette,” etc., etc. Boston: Wilkins, Carter, & Co. 1848. Oblong 
4to. Pp 284. 

t “The American Harp” and “ The Beethoven Collectior 
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productions of Palestrina, Jomelli, Hasse, Perez, Haydn, 
Mozart, Salieri, and Sarti, is unsurpassed in all the true and 
proper characteristics of sacred music. The ‘‘ Vierstimmige 
Choralgesange”’ of John Sebastian Bach, and the impressive 
chorals of the other celebrated composers for the Lutheran 
Church, are almost entirely unknown. The lovers of a 
pure and beautiful style of ecclesiastical music will find among 
the compositions of these masters psalms, hymns, and an- 
thems composed in the style alla capella, for any number of 
voices, with or without an accompaniment for the organ, in 
strict or free counterpoint. It is a matter of regret, that the 
editors of music-books in this country have not availed them- 
selves more largely of this plenteous harvest ; it is only by 
widely diffusing music of this class that the popular taste can 
be refined and elevated. 

‘¢ The National Psalmist” appears to have been intended 
for the use of the congregation rather than the choir. It was 
the design, when metrical psalmody was originally introduced 
into Protestant churches, that it should be performed by the 
congregation. This was the intention of Luther and the early 
Reformers, as well as afterwards of the Church of England 
and the Dissenters. In England, at the present day, the 
music of the cathedral is performed by a double choir of 
professional singers, while the music of the parish church is 
performed by the congregation. In one of the earliest col- 
lections of psalm-tunes, that of Thomas Est, published in 
1592, the author says, — ‘‘ ‘The tunes are composed into foure 
parts, and so placed that all may sing that part which is fittest 
for their voice.”’? At the time of the publication of this book, 
the knowledge of music was far more general than at present. 
The singing-book was found in every pew, and was generally 
used. At present, so few of a mixed congregation are able 
to sing, that the expedient of introducing congregational sing- 
ing into our churches seems to us impracticable. When vo- 
cal music is taught as a distinct branch in our schools, and 
when the pupils are as familiar with their note-books as with 
their arithmetics, then we may hope that all will be able to 
join in this delightful part of worship. But till then, it seems 
the wisest course, if we would mind the injunction of the 
Apostle, when he says, ‘‘ Let every thing be done decently 
and in order,” to intrust the performance of the music to the 
choir. 

The tunes in ‘* The National Psalmist”’ have been selected 
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and composed in accordance with this intention of intro- 
ducing congregational singing. The harmonies and melodies 
are of the plainest and simplest kind. Selections have been 
made from the rare collection of Est, before referred to ; 
from ‘* The Whole Book of Psalmes, etc., by Thomas Ra- 
venscroft, 1621’; from Playford’s ‘* Psalms and Hymns in 
Solemn Musick, 1667” ; and from ‘‘ The Wittenberg Col- 
lection, 1543.’’ We also notice tunes which appeared in 
‘¢ Les Psaumes de David, mis en Musique 4 quatre et cing 
Parties, par Claudin le Jeune, Geneve, 1627.”” These se- 
lections, together with the standard tunes of a more modern 
date, form the principal part of the book. The \original 
pieces are written in accordance with the old church style. 
We notice a few pieces which are not of a strictly sacred 
character. On page 147 is a tune arranged from an air in 
Handel’s Sosarmes, and adapted to the hymn commencing, 


“ To God in whom I trust.”’ 


This beautiful melody, so well known under its English name 
of ‘* Lord, remember David,” was originally set to the fol- 
lowing verse : — 


** Rendi *l sereno al ciglio ; 
Madre, non pianger piu. 
Temer d’ alcun periglio 
Oggi come puoi tu?” 


“ This,” says one, “is a tender and soothing address to a 
mother by a daughter, and, when sung with the original words, 
full effect is given to the beauty as well as the grace of the mel- 
ody ; both of which are, ina great measure, destroyed by the 
English poetry. So much is this the case, that ‘ Rendi’! sereno 
al ciglio’ and ‘* Lord, remember David’ are seldom recognized 
as the same music. Many other of Handel’s Italian opera airs 
have been wedded to sacred English poetry, thus destroying the 
exquisite beauty and design of the original. ‘The music of the 
celebrated anthem, ‘ Holy, holy Lord God Almighty,’ is taken 
from an air in his Rodelinda, ‘ Dove sei, amato bene,’ which is 
addressed to a lover by his mistress. ‘ We know this beautiful 
air,’ to quote the words of another,* ‘ only in the cold, measured 
style in which we hear it sung at our sacred music meetings ; but 
imagine it breathed by a Grisi in her most passionate accents, and 
we shall conceive its true meaning and expression.” 





* Hogarth, Memoirs of the Musical Drama. 
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“Tt is not the Italian opera airs themselves we object to (for 
those we have cited above are perfect gems), but it is the asso- 
ciations connected with them. A familiar melody suggests a 
crowd of recollections, whether heard in the church or in the 
opera. The prayer from Zampa,* for example, is sung to sacred 
English verse frequently in ourchurches. How unlike the proper 
feelings for the church must be those which this piece suggests 
to one familiar with the opera! The subject of the drama in many 
respects resembles that of Don Giovanni. The hero, Zampa, 
isa libertine, who, after indulging in every species of wicked- 
ness, is at last stopped short in his course, and consigned to the 
infernal regions by the statue of a deceived mistress, on whose 
finger he has, in a thoughtless moment, placed a ring.” t 


The editors of this book have labored under a great diffi- 
culty in writing metrical tunes, from the fact that many of the 
hymns in general use are written in metres which are singu- 
larly inappropriate. Our lyrical poets seem to have forgotten 
that their productions must be adapted to the choir as well as 
to the pulpit. We often meet with a hymn, unexceptionable 
in other respects, rendered unfit for use by the unfortunate 
character of its metre. The sensitive ear is continually 
offended by the want of euphony and the misplacing of the 
accent in the verse. The iambic forms of metre are better 
adapted to sacred verse than the anapestic and dactylic. 
However well these last mentioned may answer for the more 
fanciful and lighter kinds of poetry, they are unsuited to the 
solemnity and dignity of worship. On the 237th page isa 
hymn of this class : — 


‘“‘ Forgive my folly, 
O Lord, most holy, 
Cleanse me from every stain: 
For thee I languish ; 
Pity my anguish, 
Nor let my sighing be vain. 


“ Deeply repenting, 
Sorely lamenting, 
All my departures from thee : 
And now returning, 
Thine absence mourning, 
Lord show thy mercy to me.” 





* On pages 194 and 298 are selections from Herold’s Operas. 
t American Review for June, 1848, p. 654. 
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On the 227th page we find a hymn in 8’s metre that is 
peculiarly harsh : — 


* O come, let us sing to the Lord, 
In God, our salvation, rejoice ; 
In psalms of thanksgiving record 
His praise with one spirit and voice.” 


On the 219th page is a hymn written in 6’s, 7’s, and 8’s, 
which is too light a measure for sacred poetry. We quote 
the first stanza :— 


‘* Hark! hark! a shout of joy! 
The world, the world is calling! 
In east and west, in north and south, 
See Satan’s kingdom falling ! 
Wake! wake! the Church of God, 
And dissipate thy slumbers ! ” 


On the 238th page the compilers have given a well-known 
hymn in 12’s metre, which, from the light and rapid move- 
ment produced by the frequent recurrence of dactyls, reminds 
one of Virgil’s 

“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 


This kind of verse is only suitable to express joyous senti- 
ments. For a glee in § time it would be very apposite. 
We quote the first stanza : — 


** The voice of free grace cries, ‘ Escape to the mountain ; 
For Adam’s lost race Christ has opened a fountain ; 
For sin and uncleanness, for every transgression, 
His blood flows most freely in streams of salvation.’ 


In harmonizing the vocal score, the editors have written 
the several parts too low. We think the value of the book 
is greatly impaired by this fact. Not only are many of the 
tunes rendered comparatively useless, but, when they are 
used, it must be to the detriment of the vocal organs. Each 
one of the several species of voice has a compass, the limits 
of which must be rigorously observed. If transgressed, the 
qualities of a good tone are destroyed. Instead of sustaining 
a pure, firm, and even tone, the voice wavers and becomes 
husky. On this point the editors of a recent collection * 
make the following just remarks : — 





* The Beethoven Collection. 
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‘*‘In harmonizing the vocal score, especial reference has been 
had,to the register of voices in the several parts; a subject in 
relation to which we think there has been great error, much to 
the injury of the vocal organs. The Soprani have been made to 
sing Contralto, — the Contralti to sing Tenore,— the Tenori to 
sing Baritone, — and the Bassi to sing so low that they could pro- 
duce no clearness of tone. Consequently the beautiful soprano 
quality of the female voice, and the rich, reedy quality of the 
Italian tenor, have given place to that execrable bellowing from 
the throat, which, in the female voice, is called by some the 
falsetto. It is the quality of voice employed by sweeps, and 
other bawlers in the street, where alone it is appropriate. For 
a soprano singer to use it at all is to ruin the scale of the voice. 
The same may be said of the tenor.” 


The editors have arranged the tunes with a ‘‘ figured” 
bass, instead of writing a separate accompaniment for the 
organ. ‘This practice is common with editors in this part 
of the country, but it is one which cannot be too strongly 
reprehended. By this method the organist confines himself 
only to the text of the composer, so far as to perform the 
leading melody and the bass as the author has written them ; 
the subordinate parts he supplies as caprice or fancy dictates. 
When confined to a written accompaniment, he disperses the 
harmony as the author has written it. ‘The tenor is written. 
on the G clef throughout the book, instead of on its proper 
clef. Why this is done, — why the editors have so far dis- 
regarded the rules of musical composition as to violate one of 
the most prominent of them, — we are at a loss to imagine. 

Among the various collections which have been published, 
— and, if collected, they would form a biblictheca copiosissima, 
— not one has been compiled with especial reference to the 
wants of Unitarian congregations. ‘This is to be wondered 
at, inasmuch as hymn-books, service-books, etc., have been 
published in great numbers; so extensively, indeed, that 
many societies are supplied with them of their own compila- 
tion. ‘The productions of Frothingham, Furness, Follen, 
Norton, Bulfinch, Gilman, and Ware have furnished us 
with some of the finest hymns in the English language. 
Selections have also been made from the Scriptures, adapt- 
ed to the purposes of chanting. But still we have no music- 
book to which the strains of ‘* our own sweet singers’? may 
be adapted. The want of a suitable book has long been felt 
and lamented by our clergymen. Those in common use 
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contain words and sentiments directly at variance with our 
faith, and doctrines which are offensive to our reason and 
judgment. 

‘The materials of the second book noticed at the commence- 
ment of our article have been drawn from the best sources. 
Judicious selections have been made from the Oratorios and 
Masses of the classical composers. It was intended to meet 
the wants which have necessarily arisen from an increased 
diffusion of musical knowledge. And while it brings sterling 
music within the reach of the multitude, i it convinces them that 
compositions adapied to their acquirements may yet possess 
the highest order of excellence. It comprises selections 
from the sacred compositions of the most celebrated writers 
of different styles, ages, and nations, offering specimens of 
the Italian, German, English, and French schools; the ma- 
jority of which are from the works of Haydn and Mozart. 
The sacred compositions of these masters, especially their 
Masses, will be used and admired as long as music shall be 
employed in worship as an exponent of devotional sentiment 
and feeling. Among the voluminous compositions of the 
writers belonging to the Church of Rome, from the time of 
Palestrina to the present day, they have maintained an undis- 
puted preéminence. Yet, on account of the words to which 
they were originally written, these deservedly celebrated 
compositions have been excluded from general use. The 
Protestants of Germany have long been accustomed to use 
versions of their own, written in their own language. This 
plan has been partially followed in England. Mozart’s 
‘¢ Requiem ’’ was performed at the Norwich and Worcester 
Musical Festivals, in the year 1836, adapted to English 
words. 

The editor is deserving of praise for the taste and judgment 
he has evinced in selecting and arranging the contents of the 
book. It is only to be regretted that he was obliged, by the 
arrangements of his publishers, to omit the instrumental 
accompaniments to many of the pieces; the vocal score of 
an Oratorio or a Mass without them stands in unfortunate 
contrast with the grandeur and design of the original com- 
position. F. F. H. 
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Art. VI—FRENCH LITERATURE AND THE FRENCH 
PULPIT.* 


As the struggle between the antagonist elements of modern 
society — the great contest of ideas and of interests, whose 
result is to determine the civilization of future ages, while its 
violence distinguishes our own — has been carried on, for the 
last twenty years, with greater energy in France than else- 
where, so the literature of France, faithfully representing the 
condition of the national mind and heart, has been marked, 
during the same period, by a depth of feeling, a vigor of intel- 
lect, an intensity of purpose, that give it a thoroughly indi- - 
vidual and most important character. When Napoleon was 
convulsing Europe, the lofty thinkers of Germany, absorbed 
in profound contemplations, gave as little heed to the descend- 
ing rays of their own influence as to the storm raging around 
them ; and it was only the most practically patriotic of their 
number who discerned in the enthusiastic declamations of St. 
Just, and the proclamations of the Committee of Public 
Safety, the inspiration of his own ideas. ‘The insular pride 
and contemptuous calmness of England enabled her writers 
to produce medieval romances, and passionate poetry, and 
antiquarian reviews, in the face of a threatened invasion. But 
France, standing in the centre of the great movement, and 
pouring out from her own life the energies which impelled it, 
found no time for philosophic speculation or literary research. 
And when the factitious calm of the Restoration was broken 
up, anew phase of the contest appeared, — enrolling an army 
of students instead of conscripts, replacing the baton of the 
marshal by the pen of the author, and absorbing the most 
powerful genius of the people in the great warfare of society. 
Literature became the high road to distinction and to power, 
the great writer wielded the revenues and commanded the 
retainers of the feudal baron, and not a year has passed since 





*1. Modern French Literature. By L. Raymonv pE VéEricour, formerly 
Lecturer in the Royal Atheneum, Paris, Author of ‘ Milton et la Poésie 
Epique,’’ Member of the Historical Institute of France, etc., etc. Revised, 
with Notes, alluding particularly to Writers prominent in the late Political 
Events in Paris. By Wm. Stavecuton Cuasz, A M. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall, & Lincoln. 1848. 12mo. pp. 448. 

2. The Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland. Sketches of their Char- 
acter, and Specimens of their Eloquence. By Rev. Rosert Turnsu.t, Au- 
thor of “ The Genius of Scotland,” etc. New York: R. Carter. 1848. 
12mo. pp. 341. 
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the banishment of Charles X. without calling forth, from 
among the multitude of ambitious young men who swarm from 
the provinces into Paris, some new aspirant, eager to assume 
and worthy to wear the insignia of this new nobility. The 
ordinary criticism of superficiality and frivolity, with which 
the Anglo-Saxon public, on both sides of the Atlantic, has so 
long excused its ignorance and justified its hereditary scorn 
of French literature, has been sternly set aside. And the 
position assigned to France by Guizot, as the heart of modern 
civilization, has been proved to be hers, not more clearly by 
her practical assertion of the highest truths of political and 
socjal science, than by the intellectual ability which has 
directed and controlled her course. 

History, political economy, social and physical science, — 
over these subjects, that bear directly upon the questions which 
are agitating the inmost soul of this generation, her thinkers 
have poured a flood of light. In the department of history 
alone, the names of Guizot, the Thierrys, Sismondi, De 
Barante, Thiers, Michelet, Louis Blanc, Lamartine, impose 
on foreign rivalry a severe task. ‘I‘o enumerate the second- 
rate historians, or the men whom genius and erudition have 
made eminent in the other branches to which we have alluded, 
would be a labor of pedantry as superfluous as unpleasant. 
Nor has the electric force expended itself on those points 
which have more immediate relations with the vital action of 
modern society. Philosophy, within and without the Eclectic 
school, has enriched the world, not only with valuable origi- 
nal productions worthy of the nineteenth century, but with a 
body of translations of the most durable importance. In 
poetry, Lamartine, till in the *‘ Chute d’un Ange” he sank 
the poet in the pantheist ; Victor Hugo, elaborate and im- 
pressive in the ‘* Orientales,”? chastened and tender in the 
*¢ Feuilles d’ Automne,”’ magnificent and enthusiastic in ‘* Les 
Rayons et les Ombres”?; De Vigny, always graceful and 
pleasing ; Béranger, brilliant, daring, and powerful, — are no 
ordinary luminaries, even if they serve only to enlighten com- 
parative darkness. The drama, besides the extravagant 
nonsense, the unintelligible absurdities, which deform the 
modern French stage, has produced, in the best tragedies 
of Victor Hugo and De Vigny, and the many admirable plays 
of the prolific Scribe, cheering auguries of better days, — 
auguries which receive new force from the courageous and 


successful attempt of De Vigny, Barbier, and De Wailly to 
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introduce into France the master-spirit of the modern drama, 
and from the growing number by whom the great English 
‘¢ barbare ”’ has been acknowledged in his legitimate sover- 
eignty. But, future progress apart, was not a great triumph 
actually gained for common sense and nature, when the 
stifly rhymed pomposities of the old French tragedy, with 
its detestable ‘‘ unities ’’ and its nondescript dramatis persone, 
were driven for ever from the stage ? Certainly the disgust- 
ing horrors of ‘* Le Roi s’amuse,”’ or *‘ La Tour de Nesle,”’ 
or ‘* Richard d’Arlington,” are sufficiently shocking ; but 
in the energetic action and passionate language which the 
Romantic writers substituted for the preposterous plots and 
twaddling talk of kings and confidens, in such plays as the 
‘* Sylla” of Jouy or the *‘ Agamemnon ”’ of Lemercier, nay, 
(with reverence be it spoken,) in supplanting the eloquent 
declamations and elegiac elegance of the ‘‘ Cid”’ or ** Andro- 
maque ”’ by the words and deeds of possible human beings, 
they did good service to the cause of the drama, and deserve 
the praise of all sensible men. Nor let us forget what clouds 
attended the rise of the great sun of Shakspeare, or what 
hideous deformities, obscured by time to the general eye, 
are revealed to those who penetrate the dark places of 
our own dramatic literature. How long is it since ‘‘ Titus 
Andronicus’ was indignantly rejected from among the 
children of the great bard? 

The same influence which aroused the sleeping spirit of 
the stage in France has inspired a new order of writers of ro- 
mance, — a class of authors, whose worst productions, often 
shamelessly travestied, have been presented to the public 
of our own country as the embodiments of the French spirit 
in our day, but whose best works, while they need fear Jittle 
in a comparison of principle with the most recent novels of 
English origin (those of Dickens always excepted), demand 
a much higher consideration on the score of ability. For, 
not to speak of that extraordinary woman who, in the first 
tumult of indignation and liberty, exposed with so fearless 
and so rash a hand the secret workings of a heart tortured 
into disease and agony by the tyranny of a depraved social 
order, who, since that time, as freedom and thought brought 
her calmness and faith, has earnestly labored to remove the 
sources of her own suffering and of that of so many otlfers, 
less powerful, but not less injured, and who alike in her frenzy 
and her serenity has displayed an artistic skill, a power of 
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intellectual fascination, a living genius, which raise her pro- 
ductions to the rank of poetry, — nor of Victor Hugo, the 
prince of romantic fiction, — where shall we seek the com- 
peers of the hundred-handed Dumas, always unscrupulous 
and always energetic, — of Eugene Sue, with his harrowing 
power, and his voluptuous philanthropy, — of Balzac, whose 
keen, observing genius merits the epithets bestowed by Virgil 
on his own favorite theme ? 

Such are some of the claims of recent French literature 
upon our attention ; and yet how few, comparatively, are the 
persons who thoroughly appreciate its treasures, or do justice 
to the extent and importance of its influence! ‘T’o many 
Americans a French book is only another name for a reposi- 
tory of immoralities, and to that generalizing criticism which 
has identified in meaning the words ‘* German theologian ”’ and 
‘*neologist,’? Paris is the modern Capua, whence nothing 
good or great can possibly proceed. Prepossessions, reason- 
able enough in their origin, have conspired with that pressure 
of professional and social duties, which confines the majority 
of our cultivated men to a comparatively narrow field of study, 
to exclude this vast and rich literature from the sympathies 
which it must surely awaken. Besides, as Mr. Carlyle 
somewhere says, ‘‘ strange things are apt, without any fault 
of theirs, to estrange us at first sight’’; and, thanks to certain 
theories, strange, indeed, and imperfectly understood, and 
therefore strongly abhorred, a vague impression has been 
made on the popular mind, that those Frenchmen who are 
not sensualists are socialists,— words whereof it is hard to 
say which conveys the more reproach. 

As a bringer of light into this darkness, then, we do cor- 
dially welcome M. de Véricour’s excellent sketch of modern 
French literature, greatly improved by the care and enriched 
by the learning of Mr. Chase. The original work, we are 
informed, was drawn up for the Messrs. Chambers of Edin- 
burgh, in the hope that it ‘‘ might help to promote a good 
understanding between France and England.”’ In an equally 
enlightened spirit, the American publishers have encouraged 
Mr. Chase to devote so much labor to the revision of the 
style and the extension of the matter of the volume, that the 
American people now possess a reliable source of information 
with regard to the contemporaneous literature of a country, 
their sympathy with which, already well founded in gratitude 
and long friendly intercourse, can only be deepened and 
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enlarged by closer acquaintance. Commencing with a slight 
account of the development of the French language, from the 
time of Villehardouin to that of Voltaire, M. de Véricour 
proceeds to give an account of the reigning literary style and 
thought of the last century, and is thus brought to the opening 
of his immediate subject. This he divides into seven heads, 
— Intellectual Philosophy, Politics, Criticism, History, Ro- 
mance, the Drama, and Poetry, — devoting two chapters to 
Politics, two to History, and one to each of the others. This 
plan, it will be seen, is not, by any means, a scientific one, nor 
is the impression made upon the mind of a reader not familiar 
with French literature likely to be as distinct and available as 
might be wished. The chronological order is not followed 
in the several chapters, and that misuse of the book for the 
purposes of reference, which Mr. Hallam deprecates with 
regard to his own History of European Literature, would be 
out of the question, even with the aid of an index. On the 
whole, however, the main purpose of such a publication at 
present, namely, to impress the general mind with a convic- 
tion of the existence and excellence of modern French 
literature, must be well fulfilled by this sketch ; and after a 
few brief remarks on one or two of the prominent topics of 
which it treats, we shall leave it, with our hearty good wishes, 
to that favorable public judgment which the editor (whose 
notes are judiciously placed in a body at the end of the work) 
richly deserves and may reasonably anticipate.* 

In philosophical faith M. de Véricour is a devout Eclec- 
tic, and a large part of the chapter on Intellectual Philosophy 
is occupied with an analysis of M. Cousin’s system, which 
bears in every line the trace of the scholar’s grateful admira- 
tion. Mr. Chase has commented very justly, in a note, upon 
the impossibility of rescuing M. Cousin’s system from the 
charge of pantheism ; + though that charge, as we think, does 





* A number of typographical errors, which we have observed, we hope 
to see corrected in a future edition. The name of De Vigny’s play, 
‘‘Le Maréchal d’Ancre,” for example, is constantly printed ‘ Marechale 
d’Ancre.” 

t We must be permitted to express our regret that Mr. Chase-should have 
allowed himself to 0 & the language of a vague, unworthy prejudice 
against a great philosopher. The “identification of God with the abstract 
idea of substance,” if it mean any thing, is most solemnly expressed in the 
mighty word “Jehovah.” It surely is not, in any bad sense possible, the 
doctrine of Spinoza. Without assuming the extreme positions of Herder, 
we are experimentally satisfied that the best refutation of the charges 
against Spinoza is to be found in the fact, that they cannot be clearly stat- 
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not rest on his doctrine of inspiration, which can be explained 
in accordance with the theory of revelation, but on his notion 
of God, which makes the Divine life to consist wholly in the 
movement of unity to multiplicity and of multiplicity back to 
unity ; so that, to use his own words, ‘* God is beginning, mid- 
dle, and end, at the summit of being and at its lowest step, — 
infinite and finite, —a triplicity, God, Nature, and Humanity.” 
The Eclectic system, however, hardly needs to be assaulted 
in this country. It rests ona series of philosophical tradi- 
tions which we do not possess. In France, the Eclectic 
appeared as a late result of civilization, a sort of philosophi- 
cal. chiffonier, and after proving false by turns to every 
system, and shrinking from every profound question, has at 
last disappeared before the advancing spirit of earnestness 
and sincerity. M. de Véricour’s notice of Leroux does 
credit to his candor, and, excepting the unaccountable omis- 
sion of Auguste Comte (an omission which Mr. Chase has 
supplied), the chapter on Intellectual Philosophy is as satis- 
factory an outline of the subject as could have been expected. 

In his sketch of the political and social writers of his coun- 
try, M. de Véricour has shown an impartiality worthy of all 
praise. ‘The account of St. Simon, Fourier, and their fol- 
lowers, to which Mr. Chase has appended some remarks, 
which, if not profound, are, at least, liberal and sensible, 
especially deserves notice ; although, with an evident desire 
to be just and clear, the author has but clouded still further 
a subject not wanting in obscurity, and has expended his criti- 
cism on points wholly unessential. His whole account of 
Fourier’s system, for example, is based, not on its principles, 
but on those details which do not at all affect the substantial 
merits of a movement, whose extent and energy are amony 
the most striking and important phenomena of our day. ‘The 
reference to the work of M. Louis Reybaud as an authority 
with respect to the Socialists will be sufficiently surprising 
to those who are acquainted with its character, or even with 
the feuilleton which that gentleman has published since the 
Days of June. 

We had marked several other passages that seemed to call 
for comment; but we willingly yield to the necessity which 
our limits impose, and relinquish the unpleasant task of point- 
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ing out the deficiencies of a book which possesses so many 
high qualities as that of M. de Véricour, to perform the 
more agreeable duty of expressing our hope, that a writer who 
has shown himself so capable of good things as Mr. Chase 
will not long delay to redeem the pledge which he has there- 
by given to the public. His spirited sketch of the Provis- 
ional Government cannot fail todo much good. His account 
of Lamartine, especially, is highly honorable to his discern- 
ment and his character. It is truly gratifying that so brave 
a testimony should be borne now, when a great and good 
man has been overwhelmed by the waves of faction and 
tumult ; when the prejudiced and deluded multitude, and the 
mob of ordinary statesmen, are rejoicing together over the 
fall of a truly Christian politician, — a fall attributable in part 
to the dissensions and violence of his colleagues, overpower- 
ing the wise control by which he sought to direct their con- 
tending energies into channels innocuous, if not beneficial to 
the state, in part to the cowardly manceuvring of the re- 
actionists, but mainly, we doubt not, to his own high-minded 
consistency, — to a spiritual sense of honor, which refused to 
disown the generous enthusiasm of his poet soul, to deny 
that noble Marseillaise of peace : — 
** Nations! mot pompeux pour dire la barbarie, 

L’amour s’arréte-t-il ou s’arrétent vos pas ? 

Déchirez ces drapeaux ; une autre voix vous crie, 

L’égoisme et la haine ont seuls une patrie, 

La fraternité n’en a pas!” 


‘¢ The eloquence of the pulpit,” says M. de Véricour, 
‘* is now, we may say, completely null.’”? The oratorical 
genius which formerly thundered from the Christian pulpit 
has betaken itself to the bar and the senate. ‘The successors 
of Massillon, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Saurin content them- 
selves chiefly with the study of their illustrious models, while 
the living power of those great men is reproduced in such 
speakers as Berryer, Guizot, Odillon Barrot, and Roger 
Collard. Yet the churches of France, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, are not destitute of preachers, eloquent, high-souled, 
influential. Mr. Turnbull’s work on ‘* The Pulpit Orators 
of France and Switzerland ” gives us biographical sketches 
and selected sermons of six such men. Of these, five repre- 
sent the Protestant body, — Vinet, Monod, Grandpierre, 
Merle d’Aubigné, and Gaussen, while Lacordaire, the fa- 
mous Dominican of Paris, upholds the mantle of the great 
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Gallican fathers. One name, our readers will see with sur- 
prise, is omitted from this catalogue. M. Athanase Coquerel, 
distinguished alike for eloquence and learning, popular and 
powerful in the church and in the halls of legislation, has one 
fault, unpardonable, it would appear, in the eyes of our neigh- 
bour. He does not subscribe to the ‘* Evangelical ”’ creed ; 
and though the excellent M. Monod is not thereby prevented 
from codperating with him in the offices of the Christian 
ministry, Mr. ‘Turnbull cannot admit the heretic into the circle 
of his literary sympathies, — a circle whose limits, we are 
compelled to feel, are coincident with those of his sectarian 
attachments. For the faults of this book are positive as well 
as negative. Lacordaire admitted fares worse than Coquerel 
excluded. Not only is the biographical notice a sort of in- 
dictment against him, but his homily is interspersed with 
‘* reflections ’’ by the editor. Such bold intrusions of re- 
ligious prejudice into the domain of criticism are more 
worthy of the Middle Ages than of the nineteenth century, 
of Caliph Omar than of a Christian scholar. 

Vinet, who stands first on Mr. Turnbull’s list of modern 
preachers, is somewhat known in this country by that gentle- 
man’s translation of his work on ‘* Vital Christianity.” In 
France he held the highest rank as a scholar and a critic, 
while his book, *¢ Sur la Liberté des Cultes,”’ which deserves 
to be read wherever freedom and virtue are beloved, will conse- 
crate his memory as a fearless defender of the rights of con- 
science. Mr. Chase thus speaks of his merits : — 


** Alexandre Vinet will be honored by posterity as one of the 
foremost men of the nineteenth century. Toa clear sense of 
religious liberty and the rights of conscience (for which he made 
sacrifices as well as wrote), to a profound acquaintance with 
theology and Christian ethics, and to rare esthetic and metaphys- 
ical acumen, he added ‘ that which passeth understanding.’ No 
master of the French language since the days of Pascal, whom 
he at once admired and resembled, has presented a more perfect 
combination of high intellectual and moral endowments. A na- 
tive of Switzerland, which has nearer affinities to Germany than 
to France, his studies enabled him to imbibe the spirit of the 
respective literatures of both those countries. The professorship 
which he long held at Basle placed him in a favorable position 
for intellectual development. He could then draw, with equal 
facility, from two abundant sources of philosophy and literature. 
He read Pascal and Lessing, Bossuet and Herder, Voltaire and 
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Goethe, Racine and Schiller, Guizot and Miller, Chateaubriand 
and Schelling, taking from each side whatever suited his own 
genius. His works, consequently, offer a judicious mixture of 
French vivacity and German seriousness. They unite the exten- 
sive erudition and elevated views which characterize the writers 
beyond the Rhine, with the charms of style, the exquisite At- 
ticism, which belong to the writers of France.” — pp. 424, 425. 


Mr. Turnbull’s notice of this eminent man places his pri- 
vate character in the most pleasing light. ‘The following 
extract from his sermon, — ‘‘ ‘The ‘Three Awakenings,” — 
though obscured by faults of translation, will give some idea 
of his vivid and forcible diction : — 


** But as in the body there are chronic and acute maladies, so 
in the soul there are chronic and acute forms of despair. To 
choose between them is not absolutely in our power; our consti- 
tution, circumstances, and the will of God decide in such a case. 
One thing is always certain, — that very frequently in the most 
common and tranquil situations we are separated from the most 
violent despair, very much as the mariner is separated from the 
abyss, by the thickness of two fingers. The thousand upon thou- 
sand distractions which succeed each other, and which make of 
life only one long distraction, our natural levity, some obstinate 
passion, protect us from our conscience. During the night we 
walk with a free and firm step ina path which at daybreak we 
should contemplate with horror ; for that path was only a narrow 
pass between two abysses. It was our temerity that saved us; 
and we have escaped from danger because we did not see it. 
But when we are compelled to see it; when, in spite of our 
worldly engagements, some cause or other tears us from our de- 
lusions ; when the vanity of all we have desired, loved, and ad- 
mired, overwhelms us with its evidence ; when the meaning of 
life escapes us, or appears appalling to our minds; when, de- 
scending anew to the depths of our consciousness, we find there 
nothing but sin; when reason, vexed, compels us to doubt of 
God, or, restored to its natural light, announces to us an avenging 
God, — then in that immensity, either void of God, or filled with 
his wrath, an agony of heart seizes us, the spirit is confounded, 
the vast universe is nothing more than a dungeon, whose iron 
gates resist all our efforts; the past and the present fill us with 
horror, the future appalls us ; and yet, as if to hasten it, or rather, 
perhaps, to escape from the present at any price, we cast ourselves 
into the arms of death, without ever asking ourselves if that pre- 
tended sleep will not prove an awaking, an awaking more com- 
plete, consequently a more complete despair. Our sleep protected 
us, — our awaking has ruined us, 
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‘*¢ Some of you, my brethren, may have read, a few years ago, 
the history of a young somnambulist, who, one dark night, issued 
through the skylight of a little chamber which she occupied in the 
roof, and, sound asleep, walked a long time on the tiles, in sight 
of a trembling and silent crowd who vainly deliberated on the 
means of saving her. Dreaming of an approaching féte, she pre- 
pared her toilet, she murmured gay melodies; and always 
measuring with a sure step the descent of the roof (for her sleep 
preserved her), she advanced to the edge, where she sat down, 
and from which, every now and then interrupting her labor, she 
leaned with a smile towards the street; and then.a thousand 
hearts beat in a thousand breasts, as if they would burst, while 
the silence only grew deeper. Many times she withdrew herself 
from the fatal limit, many times she returned to it, — always 
smiling and always asleep. But all at once from a window right 
opposite her shone a little light ; — the eyes of the somnambulist 
met it, she awoke,— a piercing cry was heard, and then a 
mortal fall! Her awaking had killed her. Alas! men without 
faith, and without God, men whose god is the world, what are ye 
but somnambulists, who are advancing, asleep, to the edge of the 
abyss, singing perhaps and dreaming of fétes, protected by your 
slumber, yet, like that unfortunate girl, carrying death with you ? 
Let a little light arouse you from your dreams; let awaking sur- 
prise you on the edge of the precipice, you, too, reel, — you fall, 
— you perish! Are those who do not fall less somnambulists than 
you? are they less deceived, and less exposed to death? No: 
every worldling carries within him the germ of despair, every life 
without God is equivalent to a suicide ! *” — pp. 217-219. 


Adolphe Monod, whom Mr. Turnbull calls ‘‘ the model 
of a good practical preacher,” furnishes a sermon, — ‘* God 
is Love,’” — which does not impress us as very ‘* practical,” 
though we doubt not, that, to those of the same faith as the 
author, it may appeal with a power which we cannot appre- 
ciate. It contains some passages of undeniable beauty and 
energy of expression. We must pass rapidly over the sensi- 
ble discourse of Grandpierre, the sparkling historical sermon 
of Merle d’Aubigné,* and the simple, solemn discourse of 
Gaussen, in which he appears to much more advantage than 
in his dogmatic, almost absurd, ‘‘ Theopneusty,”’+ to give 
an extract from a homily on Humility by Lacordaire. 





* We are pleased to find that M. de Véricour has spoken of the bigotry of 
this brilliant and popular historian in fitting terms. (See History of Modern 
French Literature, p. 247.) The dangerous influence of such a writer can- 
not be too often or too clearly ex ae 

+ The American Church, for its sins probably, has been punished with 
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** | open, then, with trembling, the heart of man ; and for this 
purpose I need not go far. Alas! I have only to open my own, 
to discover what transpires in that of my fellow-creatures. I open 
the heart of man, and I see that he loves himself. He loves 
himself, and I blame him not: for why should he hate himself ? 
But he more than loves himself: he loves himself more than all ; 
he loves himself beyond all; he loves himself exclusively ; he 
loves himself even to pride, and so as to wish to be the first, the 
only first. Let us descend into ourselves; whether destined to 
a throne, or to the shop of the artisan, at heart, and from the first 
moment that moral life has awakened in us, we have never 
ceased to aspire after exaltation and supremacy. Cesar, it is 
said, passing a certain village in the Alps, and perceiving in that 
little forum the agitation respecting the election of a chief, lin- 
gered a moment to gaze on the spectacle. His captains around 
him were astonished. ‘ Is it possible that in this place, too, there 
should be disputes for supremacy ?’ And Cesar, great as he 
was, replied, ‘1 would rather be first in this little village than 
second in Rome.’ That is the true cry of nature. Whatever 
we are, we wish to be first. Artists predestined to reproduce 
objects by the chisel or the brush, orators seeking to communi- 
cate their ideas to the multitude, generals commanding battal- 
ions and promising them victory, ministers conducting the affairs 
of empires, kings agitated under their purple, all aspire to su- 
premacy, and not only so, but exclusive supremacy. We are 
satisfied only when, gazing upon all around us, we find a void, 
and beyond that void, at the greatest possible distance, a world 
upon their knees, ready to adore us. 

** A young man has received from nature an agreeable counte- 
nance : he bas fair hair, blue eyes, a noble expression, an amia- 
ble smile. Frivolous creature !— you suppose he aspires only 
to the destiny of a ower. You are mistaken; he dreams, yes, 
he dreams of supremacy and dominion; by those feeble ties 
which bind hearts, he seeks to make himself an ephemeral object 
of admiration upon the lips of the world, where may be recounted 
all those petty distinctions and triumphs which fade as soon as 
they blossom. 

‘‘In a word, Messieurs, we aspire to supremacy, even by the 
power of nothing. 1 shall not further insist upon this truth. It 
is a commonplace, and, thanks to Heaven, I have a horror of 
commonplaces.” — pp. 290, 291. 


On the whole, these specimens of the pulpit oratory of 
France do not induce us to modify essentially the judgment 





an elaborate translation of this curious work on “ Inspiration,” by the Rev. 
Mr. Kirk, of Boston. 
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of M. de Véricour. ‘Throughout the world, there is a visible 
decline in the influence and the power of the clergy. In the 
sixteenth century, Calvin, Luther, Servetus, left the study 
of the law for the warfare of theology ; in the nineteenth, 
genius and energy leave the altar to grapple with the social 
and political questions of the day. But in this there is no 
discouragement, — only new hope for the Church. At last, 
the work which her eloquent voices prophesied and cried out 
for has begun to be accomplished. At last, the New Jeru- 
salem comes down to man. Let not her chosen children 
withhold their hands from the labor; and when wars and 
blood and struggles shall have passed away, — when the 
firm foundations shall have been built upon, and the stately 
towers have arisen, sunlit and strong, to heaven, —a new 
hierarchy will be found in the temples, a new company of 
the sons of God will proclaim, more nobly than of old, his 
recognized and triumphant truth. W. H. H. 





Arr. VII. —SPHERE OF HUMAN INFLUENCE. 


In a former article* we drew conclusions touching the 
extent of man’s influence throughout the physical world, 
deduced by demonstrative reasoning from the Newtonian law 
of gravity. ‘These conclusions showed that the material 
world is by this law bound in one sensitively balanced whole, 
so that each deed of man is instantly felt in the farthest star, 
and a perpetual record thereof is kept in the movement of 
the heavenly orbs. Would that the laws of spiritual life were 
as readily reduced to accurate forms of expression, and that 
their consequences could be as clearly stated! for they con- 
form in their results to the spiritual truth which we have 
drawn from physical law. 

The laws of spirit take little cognizance of space and time. 
But as motion is simultaneous throughout all space, and ever- 
during through all time, so each change in the spirit of each 
man affects the state of all the spiritual universe, and its in- 
fluence remains through all eternity. 





* Christian Examiner, for September, 1846. 
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As matter by the law of gravity, so spirits by the law of 
love, are all bound in one harmonious whole, whereof if 
‘* one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.” A 
moving particle communicates its motion to those adjacent, 
—a law which holds equally for all sciences, deductive, in- 
ductive, or metaphysical. 

Love is not only a fundamental law of human nature, but 
the principal, the general law. God is love, and man is 
created in his image ;— He, the sun of infinite magnitude, 
the origin of all living forces, but not moved by any reaction ; 
we, the particles, moved by him immediately, and mediately 
through the influence of each other. Love is the fundamen- 
tal law. ‘The sympathy between two souls is always greater 
than the antipathy, even when, through disturbing forces, the 
sympathy is neutralized and the antipathy developed into ha- 
tred. It needs but a change of circumstances to touch the 
sternest heart with the better emotions of tenderness and pity. 

The influence which a man exerts on the world does not 
cease, then, with the effect that he has upon his nearest 
friends ; nor does it flow simply from the power of his word, 
or the force of his example. Whatever a man does, or 
thinks, or feels, even in solitude, has an effect, first upon 
himself. Whatever he is himself, he in turn makes of all 
those who in any way come in contact with him ; not wholly, 
but in proportion to his vital force, and the readiness with 
which they yield to or resist his influence. A_ cheerful 
countenance carries a gleam of sunshine into the darkest 
or most crowded street of the city. All who meet a sad 
face are touched with sadness. So of every shade of thought 
and feeling ; it produces some corresponding change, slight 
though it may be, in all souls that have any contact with the 
thinker’s heart. This change immediately transfers itself, in 
some measure, to the wider circle in which these may act. 

By the manners of a man, or by his speech, we know who 
have been his companions, — Galileans or Athenians. It 
needs only a nicer observation, a closer insight, a more 
searching analysis of character, to detect in the man’s heart 
both the original traits and the modifications due to the in- 
fluence of all with whom he has been associated. Nay, it 
were a task which might, perchance, not more exceed a 
Shakspeare’s grasp than the creation of Hamlet would ex- 
ceed the ordinary powers of men, to trace in the present 
character the influence of every circumstance which has ever 
VoL. xLv. —4TH Ss. VOL. X. NO. III. 37 
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tended to develop or repress the instincts of the soul. Nor 
would it be impossible for a spirit less than infinite to see 
how the humblest act of any honest man has blessed, in a 
greater or less degree, each living member of our race, or how 
each one has suffered by the smallest deed of wickedness 
which any other man has done. Hence it might be possible 
that some higher intelligence than ours should read the rec- 
ord of my life, written in positive or negative characters, 
upon the soul of some poor man whom | had never seen, but 
whom I must, nevertheless, have blessed or cursed by every 
daily act. 

The spiritual universe is, then, bound by the law of love, 
under its wide enunciation of sympathy, into one finely con- 
stituted whole, so that not one heart can throb but all hearts 
must throb with it. ‘* There is joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth,” and of every man who falls into sin may 
we say, with yet deeper meaning than the prophet, ‘‘ All hell 
is moved to meet thee at thy coming.” 

The influence of thought is eternal. As by the law of 
gravity the material universe, and by that of love the spiritual 
world, so by the law of the association of ideas is the world of 
thought bound into one whole, whereof you cannot move one 
thought but that thereby you move the whole. Nothing 
known, nothing thought, nothing done, nothing felt, can be 
forgotten. Some things are recalled freshly and vividly, 
some dimly, some too faintly for us to say that we recall 
them at all. Yet, as each moment’s thought is connected in 
a train which reaches back to the earliest moment of con- 
sciousness, and shall reach on unbroken through eternity, it 
must ever be among the possibilities of memory to recall 
the thoughts of any instant. And as the rare occurrence of 
unusual power developed by accidental excitements suggests 
hopes of indefinite increase of power when we shall have 
laid aside this frame subject to accident, so the preternatural 
manifestation of memory, in certain states of health, warns us 
that this possibility of recalling all things may be an actual 
reality in the future life. 

Then, as the soul surveys the past, with memory present- 
ing its record of every deed, and with an eye quickened to 
see the influence which each has had, she may sit in judg- 
ment on herself. ‘Then, also, as she enters the company of 
cherubim and seraphim, she will need no record of good or 
evil deeds, other than is written upon herself ; for by her 
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presence will they read the history of her life. From their 
eyes, as from her own, there shall be no evil hidden and no 
good concealed. In looking forward to such a judgment, 
who does not tremble ; and who would not also take cour- 
age and labor with fresh hope ? tT ah 










Art. VIII.—THE RELATION OF THE PULPIT TO FUTURE 
AGES:—A DEFENCE OF PREACHING. 





[A Discourse delivered before the Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers, June 1, 1848. By Ezra 8S. Gannett.] 









2 Timothy iv. 2. “Preach the word.” 


Among the functions of the Christian minister, the most 
peculiar, if not the most important, is preaching. With 
the discharge of this function both his pastoral duty and 
his private life have a close connection, modifying its char- 
acter and being in turn themselves affected by its influence. 
The estimation in which the pulpit is held by the people 
cannot, therefore, be regarded by us ministers with indiffer- 
ence. ‘The relation of the pulpit to the age is one of the 
great questions of our time, and of all times ; on the answer to 
which virtually depend the comfort, usefulness, and even exist- 
ence of the clergy as a distinct class in the community. A 
disposition has been manifested in some quarters to depreciate 
preaching, to deny its special value, and to suggest doubts of 
its adaptation to the wants of the present, and much more of 
coming ages. It may not be a wholly gratuitous or inap- 
propriate task to undertake a defence of the pulpit, to offer 
what in the old ecclesiastical language might be called an 
apology for preaching, —a vindication of this part of minis- 
terial duty from the charge of belonging rather to past than 
to future times. I would show, that, on the contrary, the 
preacher will find, in the circumstances by which the progress 
of society will surround him, new opportunities for the exer- 
cise of his peculiar function, instruments and aids of which 
he may avail himself to render his position still more promi- 
nent and efficient. The day has not passed by for the pulpit. 
Its greatest triumphs have not yet been witnessed. ‘There is 
in the present condition, and in what we can define of the 
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future history of the world, much to justify the belief, that 
preaching, instead of being regarded as an out-worn institution, 
will acquire and retain an influence such as it has never yet 
enjoyed. The suitableness of the pulpit to the circum- 
stances of future time is the subject of which I shall treat 
in this discourse. 

Let me begin with a defence of the pulpit, that I may 
thence pass to a more direct affirmation of its claims and its 
prospects. I deny not that there is occasion for the remark, 
that preaching is often dull and commonplace. ‘The pulpit 
has doubtless exhibited what Sidney Smith called ‘‘a de- 
cent debility,’ and also what, in similar phrase, he might 
have styled a virulent violence. ‘There is a great deal of 
poor preaching, we may admit, and some preaching that is 
worse than poor. It may even be true that-comparatively 
few sermons indicate a high order of talent or a richly stored 
mind. But let two things be considered. First, that the 
ministry, like every other profession, includes a multitude of 
men of small natural gifts and inferior intellectual accomplish- 
ments. This is a consequence of the number that are called 
into its service. The Protestant ministers of all denomina- 
tions in this country were computed a year since at more than 
twenty-three thousand. Of these, ought we to expect the 
greater part to be men of distinguished abilities? We show 
no such injustice towards other professions. We expect 
that only a few will be eminent in their several employments. 
The ministry need not dread a comparison, in this respect, 
with other professions. ‘There are as many poor lawyers and 
poor physicians as there are poor preachers. There are 
more merchants who fail in their business than there are 
ministers who fail in their sermons. And, further, the pulpit 
has had its ornaments in every way as remarkable as any that 
have signalized the bar or the forum. Neither the halls of 
the British Parliament nor the chambers of the American 
Congress have ever rung with higher strains of eloquence 
(I speak not now of the subject-matter, but of the genius 
and grace that marked the performance) than have fallen 
from the lips of gifted men in the discourses of the sanctuary. 
{In point of fact, therefore, I deny, as unfounded, the imputa- 
tion which is cast upon the pulpit, of exhibiting only a low 
order of talent. But let another fact be considered by those 
who would properly estimate the capacities of the sermon. 
Many of our preachers are obliged to prepare at least one 
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sermon a week, and some of them two, or even more, the 
year through. Now I ask the man whose flippancy is ever 
berating the pulpit, if he would lay the same requisition on 
the public orator or the legal advocate. Would he demand of 
either of them to produce every week, nay, every month, year 
after year, an elaborate, finished production, worthy to be re- 
membered for its reach of thought, its logical force, its beauty 
of illustration, and its glow of feeling ;— to do this, also, amidst 
a crowd of cares, anxieties, and duties, that are alone enough 
to task the full strength of common men? No, he would be 
ashamed to make such a demand of any one but a minister. 
Why, then, in the name of justice, should he make it of the 
minister, who is but a man at best, and not often made of 
finer mould than other men? I sometimes think, when the 
various labors of our profession rise before my mind, that 
the wonder is there is so much of even tolerable preach. 

ing, — that every year there are produced in this country 
at least one hundred thousand pretty good sermons, worth 
being preached and worth being heard. And. when to these 
we add the ten thousand excellent discourses, and the one 
thousand sermons of a very high order of merit, which are 
annually delivered in the United States, I hold, that, whatever 
the clergy may think of themselves, no reasonable layman has 
a right, — no reasonable layman will be disposed to charge 
upon them, as a class, either indolence or inefficiency. 

Let us turn now, for the actual character of preaching, to 
its intrinsic capabilities. ‘These are greatly underrated, and 
an opinion, I believe, is spreading, that the sermon is not 
entitled to rank as one of the highest forms in which genius 
may give expression to its thought. Instead of admitting the 
justice of so low an estimation, we may claim for the sermon 
the first place among the performances of a gifted or cultivated 
intellect. Preaching is the highest exercise of the human 
powers. Eloquence never rises to such loftiness of aim or 
strength of persuasion, argument never handles such weighty 
topics, imagination never exhibits such hues of celestial bril- 
liancy, as inthe sermon. Consider for a moment the themes 
which it discusses, —their magnitude, and their variety: 
God and man ; heaven and hell ; duty, destiny, redemption, 
and immortality. The preacher treats of the soul, with its 
deep infirmities and its deeper energies, of life, with its awful 
significance and its profound mysteries, of the Providence 
that embraces the universe and guides the fall of a sparrow, 
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of the moral government that unites in itself the attributes of 
legislative and judicial authority, while it holds every human 
being accountable for the trusts committed to him in the 
facts and circumstances of his existence, of the mission, the 
cross, and the kingdom of Christ, of the faith which saves, the 
discipline which purifies, the peace which refreshes, the hope 
which elevates, the believer. He discourses of sin and right- 
eousness, of repentance and pardon, of mercy and judgment, 
of character and condition, of time and eternity. ‘l'hemes of, 
transcendent importance, of infinite meaning ; as vast as the 
universe and the attributes of God, as inexhaustible as the 
wants and the hopes of man! By the side of such themes, do 
not the topics which the orator of the courts or the senate- 
house treats shrink into narrowness and puerility? Mark 
how various are the trains of thought which lie open to the 
preacher. From the great central fact of being, they run in 
every direction through the illimitable creation. The past, 
the present, and the future are his. Providence is his ; 
revelation is his ; the world of sense is his; the spiritual 
universe is his. Everywhere may he find matter with which 
to enrich his discourse. Should you tell me that the 
uncounted stars offer but a single night’s employment to 
the scientific observer, the assertion would not have less 
foundation in truth than the complaint of inevitable monot- 
ony brought against the pulpit. Consider the purposes 
which the preacher entertains. He seeks a higher end 
than the advocate who pleads for property, reputation, or 
life, —a result far beyond that which the political harangue 
contemplates. When Demosthenes kindled the fire of liberty 
in the hearts of his countrymen, when Cicero swayed the Con- 
script Fathers of Rome as the wind moves the forest-trees, 
when Chatham made an English Parliament his submissive 
instrument, when Burke wrought his fervid thought into the 
structure of his majestic sentences, when Adams and Henry 
spoke freedom’s language in freedom’s tones, and fed a 
nation on their words, when the passions of an excited 
populace bowed before the calm, strong, noble address of 
Lamartine, not one of them all had in immediate view an 
end of such immeasurable moment as the humblest preacher 
who stands between the sinner and his God, and in his 
speech weighs eternal consequences against transitory delu- 
sions. Preaching not favorable to the exhibition of the 
highest gifts that man can possess! Who is it that says 
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this ? One who knows the worth of the soul, — its peril, its 
extremity, its destiny ? One who has felt the fears of guilt, 
the agonies of remorse, or the tremolings of a Christian hope, 
the raptures of faith and love? No, not he. It is igno- 
rance and unbelief that can discover nothing but wearisome- 
ness and commonplace in the topics of the pulpit, just as they 
can see nothing more than material elements in the memorials 
of the Saviour’s death, — just as they can see nothing in God’s 
great plan of providence so wonderful as the ingenious com- 
plexity of some human contrivance. 

In itself considered, then, preaching is the noblest func- 
tion that man can exercise. Yet by many is its glory 
thought to belong rather to the past than to the future, and 
‘some new form of influence is needed,’ we are told, ‘ to take 
the place which it once held. ‘The world will see no more 
eminent preachers. Happily for them whose names will be 
remembered, they lived when the sermon was the principal 
channel through which eloquence could pour its floods of 
truth and persuasion. Now, we must look to other modes 
of popular influence.’ And this is said when Chalmers and 
Channing have just disappeared from the eyes of their 
contemporaries !—-Chalmers and Channing, men differing 
from each other as much in their mental constitution and 
their public efforts as in their theological conclusions, yet 
each proving, in his own style of Christian oratory, that 
the modern pulpit need not fear a comparison with former 
periods, whether more or less remote. Chalmers, strong, 
earnest, vehement, as the swell of the ocean when it beats 
down the walls which man has erected against its power ; 
Channing, gentle yet commanding, persuasive but fearless, 
like the morning light before whose increasing strength dark- 
ness in vain attempts to hold its dominion ; they alone afford 
a sufficient refutation of the charge, that the pulpit, now, only 
serves to protect prosaic dulness or rhetorical temerity from 
the disgrace which would be its just retribution. With such 
examples before us, we take courage while pursuing our inquiry 
into the adaptation of the sermon to present and future times. 

Let me pause a moment before entering any farther into 
this inquiry, to explain what I mean by the sermon. I would 
connect clear and definite ideas with the word preaching. I 
mean by it the application of Christianity to the wants and 
circumstances of men in addresses from the pulpit. 1 do not 
mean discursive essays, or scientific lectures, or imaginative 
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sketches. It is the privilege of the preacher — his business 
and his duty —to place religious truth within the grasp of 
men’s understandings, to bring it near and lay it upon their 
consciences, to pour it into their hearts. It is his province 
to make them apprehend their relations as moral beings, and 
cause them to see the stern and blessed realities of life. He 
must speak to the soul, as well as of the soul, and preach 
Christ while he preaches in Christ’s name. He must show 
how religion is man’s want and man’s glory. He must apply 
Christianity to the habits and practices of the age in which 
he lives, even as the gauger applies his rule to the vessel he 
would measure, or the assayer his test to the metal he would 
prove. He must be direct and thorough in his use of Divine 
truth. His words must not glance from the surface, or play 
upon it, but must penetrate to the centre. He must make 
men feel their sinfulness and their duty, God’s presence 
and God’s grace, that they may ‘‘ believe with the heart 
unto righteousness.”? Such should be the design and the 
effect of preaching. 

In regard to the form of the sermon, also, I hold that it 
is a peculiar composition, subject to its own laws, which 
it cannot transgress without losing a part of its excellence. 
It need not have a formal division, but it should not be a 
crude mass of thought, nor a heap of words without thought. 
It need not always flow from a text written on paper, but, 
like a stream from a hidden source, it should flow from a 
Scriptural truth in the preacher’s mind. ‘I'he sermon should 
always aim at instruction or persuasion, or at what is a still 
higher result, the enkindling in the hearer’s soul of a sym- 
pathy with the glowing and worshipping soul of the speaker ; 
and it should be constructed on the principles which such 
an aim demands. Away with slovenly preaching, and away 
with finical preaching! Away with mean preaching, and 
away with ambitious preaching! Condemn them, banish 
them, exclude them altogether and for ever from the pulpit. 
I maintain the dignity of the sermon as a literary production ; 
and when I listen to the minister, I want not something else 
instead of a sermon. It fills its own department of literature, 
and that is a department which falls below no other. A _per- 
fect sermon is at once an oration and a poem. It has unity, 
order, argument, sentiment, forcible thought, impassioned 
feeling, delicate expression. I say a perfect sermon. There 
are not many such. Why wonder at this? There is but 
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one ‘* Paradise Lost” in English, but one ‘¢ Oration on the 
Crown” in Greek. The nearer preaching comes to its per- 
fection, the better. Therefore let it adhere to its true pur- 
pose and form. It is a foolish and a mischievous mistake, 
to try to shape the sermon into something that shall not re- 
mind people of its peculiar character or office. It is unwise 
to covet for it the nearest possible resemblance to the litera- 
ture of the world. Would you disrobe the bird of paradise 
of its plumage, that you might make it appear like one of 
our domestic fowls ? 

Preaching, as I have now described it, is not likely to 
become an obsolete institution, because, as we have seen, it 
is suited to man’s nature, and the tendencies and wants of 
human nature are in all ages the same ; it is suited to man’s 
condition, and the essential features of that condition remain 
unchanged. Preaching deals with universal and unalterable 
facts, with the realities of consciousness and situation. It 
addresses men’s understandings to enlighten and convince 
them, reasoning with them of ‘ righteousness and temper- 
ance and a judgment to come.’’ It approaches their con- 
sciences to awaken and instruct them, proclaiming the terrors 
of the Lord and unfolding his holy commandments. It 
releases their affections from the thraldom of earth, that it 
may raise them to the Heavenly Father and the Divine 
Saviour. It explains their experience, and opens to them the 
meaning of pain and sorrow. It reproves the sinful, comforts 
the sad, and assists the feeble. But the sinful, the sad, and 
the feeble are found in every age, and into these three classes 
may mankind be divided ; for the strongest are weak, and 
the happiest must feel the pressure of suffering, and the best 
are conscious of ill-desert. Man comes into life the same 
ignorant, helpless being now, that he appeared in his infancy 
two thousand years ago ; he grows up exposed to trial and 
temptation, as he did then; he errs and falls ; he feels his 
need of help, or if he do not, he needs it all the more ; he 
feels his need of forgiveness, or if he do not, he has the more 
to be forgiven ; he walks in a difficult and dangerous way ; 
the grave is before him, and his path soon ends there. What 
is there in human nature or human condition that makes 
the present stand in violent contrast with the past? The 
native powers, the moral responsibilities, the spiritual neces- 
sities, of the race are the same in this generation that they 
were when Peter and Paul first preached the Gospel to their 
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fellow-men. Civilization has wrought only a superficial change 
in some of the incidents of existence. ‘The qualities of 
human nature and the elements of human life remain as they 
were before the science or the philosophy or the social 
arrangements or the political institutions of our day were 
dreamed of. And they will remain the same when a more 
profound science and a wiser philosophy and a more perfect 
social order and yet better forms of government shall have 
superseded our present civilization. Men will still be born 
in ignorance, and will still live in sin, and still be subject to 
death. ‘The world will be full of temptation, and suffering will 
enter the rich man’s palace and the poor man’s cottage ; and 
the soul will have its doubts and fears, its vain desires and burn- 
ing remorse, its load of guilt and its heavenward aspirations, 
its struggles, its conflicts, its defeats, and its victories ; and 
men will need the revelation of Divine truth, the Gospel of 
God’s grace, the religion of Jesus Christ, as much as ever ; 
and they will need the sermon and the preacher ; and they 
will have them both, when we and our times are forgotten. 
Preaching meets man’s wants, inward and outward. Those 
wants, in great part at least, are inseparable from his birth 
and residence on earth. And therefore do I believe that, 
as long as the earth stands, the pulpit will hold its place 
among the means of human relief and human culture. 

But while the audience before which the preacher shall 
appear will, in its essential characteristics, resemble the 
audiences that have, in past centuries, listened to his voice, 
the instrument which he will use, let me next observe, will 
also remain unchanged. ‘This instrument is the truth 
which has come down from the past, through the successive 
revelations of the Divine will, till it found its ull expression 
in Christianity. The Christian preacher, as we have said, 
applies Christianity to the character and circumstances of his 
hearers. But Christianity is not something different now from 
what it was in Wesley’s time, or Luther’s, or Augustin’s, or 
Timothy’s. Various interpretations of it there may be here- 
after, as there already have been, and future ages may under- 
stand the records of our faith better than we or our fathers 
have understood them ; but Christianity undergoes no change. 
*¢ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,”’ 
is ** a true and faithful saying.”? ‘The substance of the stars 
wastes away and is renewed ; but Christianity loses nothing 
and gains nothing with the lapse of ages. ‘* Heavenand earth 
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shall pass away,”’ said our Lord, ‘‘ but my words shall not 
pass away.”? ‘The Gospel of to-day is the same which was 
promulgated in Judea by him who cried, ‘* Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand”’ ; the same which the Church 
should have been reiterating through all the voices of its past 
instruction ; and the same which the true Church will repeat 
in its songs of thanksgiving and its lessons of counsel to the 
end of time. No better nor other revelation do we look 
for, since this is sufficient for all the purposes of personal 
sanctification and social regeneration for which this Gospel 
was needed. In Jesus we sce the ‘ Finisher,’’ as well as 
the ** Author,” of the world’s faith, Whatever progress 
mankind may make, they can never outrun the teaching of 
Christ. Whatever discoveries gifted minds may announce, 
whatever illumination may burst upon the people, whatever 
reconstruction of society may be attempted or effected, 
Christianity will still be the guide and guardian of human 
progress. And Christianity will be found always, and only, 
in the Christian Scriptures, — in the Bible, that register and 
memorial of Divine goodness, which passes down from age 
to age, unworn by use, unchanged by time, — in size scarce 
bigger than a child’s hand, in worth more precious than the 
mines of the two hemispheres, — the study and admiration as 
it has been of departed generations, to become the study and 
admiration of our children and our children’s children, to the 
latest posterity. ‘To fasten men’s faith upon this volume, 
to expound these Scriptures, to educe and unfold the Chris- 
tianity which they contain, is the preacher’s work. And 
therefore will preaching continue, an office and institution in 
the Church as long as the Church preserves its existence on 
earth. 

For, again I remark, preaching is preéminently and pecu- 
liarly a Christian institution, — in its origin traceable to 
Christianity, in its character suited to the genius of Chris- 
tianity. Paganism knew it not as one of the methods of 
spreading or enforcing a religious faith. ‘There was no 
preaching in the heathen temples. Socrates was not a 
preacher, nor was Zeno, nor Seneca, nor Antoninus. Ju- 
daism did not include preaching among its sacred offices. 
Although the order of the Christian worship may have been 
borrowed in part from the Jewish synagogue, the exposition of 
the Law that was given in the synagogue bore little resem- 
blance to the sermon of the early Church. Not only are we 
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indebted to Christianity for this form of address, but it is par- 
ticularly suited for use in the service of such a religion. For 
Christianity appeals to the reason, while it demands the faith, 
of men. It informs the understanding, while it enkindles the 
affections. Argument and persuasion are, therefore, its ap- 
propriate methods ; and these are the constituent parts of the 
sermon. Were it a ceremonial religion, preaching could 
be only engrafted upon it, and with but doubtful success. 
But Christianity has no ritual ; no visible altar, nor sacerdotal 
pomp. It sways men through their convictions and their 
sympathies. How does it win their sympathies, or how create 
their convictions ? It has few outward signs. ‘The water 
of baptism, the bread and wine of the eucharist, the cross, 
etnblem of redemption and love, — these are its only symbols. 
It has no ecclesiastical institutions. ‘The Church grew up 
and took shape from the divine spirit which constituted its 
life, but that life depended not on a particular organization. 
Christianity reaches and governs men through speech, — the 
living speech of living tongues, the written, but still living, 
speech of the departed. It is through language that the 
Gospel must come into connection with human affairs or 
with human souls. Now the sermon is the speech of the 
preacher, trembling on his lips or breathing from his page. 
‘The sermon, then, is the most appropriate means that Chris- 
tianity can use for diffusing its truths, or extending its power. 
Put an end to preaching, and I will not say that you would pre- 
vent the spread of our religion, for it might find other means, 
though less effectual, for retaining or enlarging the influence it 
now enjoys; but I am justified in saying that you would crip- 
ple its resources, that you would cut off the right arm of its 
power. So long as men remain what they are, and Chris- 
tianity remains what it is, so long will the vocation of the 
preacher be needed, and be honored. 

In this conclusion, however, all are not ready to abide, 
because great changes are in progress, which will create new 
wants and new tastes. ‘The world, society, man, are no 
longer what they were, and the old methods must fall into 
disuse. Were the first part of this statement true, the 
inference is not so clear to me as it may be to others. Man, 
I repeat, is the same now that he was a thousand years ago, ° 
— the same alike in his capacities and in his relations. Hu- 
manity presents the same great types of character in all ages. 
The world is growing wiser and better, we hope. God help 
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it, if it be not! But it is much the same world that it has 
always been, and is likely to continue the same for generations 
tocome. Society is passing into a higher order of civiliza- 
tion, but it does not follow that it will leave preaching behind 
it. The despot and the warrior will not have a place in that 
higher civilization; but may not the preacher? He has filled 
a place which no one else could fill, in various stages of social 
progress. Preaching has travelled down through eighteen 
centuries, attending the diverse fortunes of the Church ; is it 
to stop here ? It has seen different forms of civilization, and 
mingled its influence with them all. It has raised its voice 
in the midst of Jewish, Pagan, Christian institutions, — con- 
verting thousands as its words dropped from the anointed 
lips of Apostles, thrilling multitudes through the golden sen- 
tences of Chrysostom, rousing nations with the appeals of 
Peter the Hermit, instructing*the wise in the elaborate dis- 
courses of Barrow, convulsing crowds by the impetuous 
energy of Whitefield. ‘There was preaching in the catacombs 
of Rome, and there has been preaching beneath the dome of 
St. Peter’s. Greater yet was the company of the preach- 
ers, when Protestantism opened a new era of civilization. 
Preaching came with Puritanism to America, and on the soil 
where education and liberty have struck their deep roots, it 
has flourished along with them. If the past, then, contain 
any prophecy of the future, it is not a prediction of decay, 
for that which has shown such various adaptation will ac- 
commodate itself to the new circumstances of other ages. 

‘+: We need not, however, confine ourselves to this indirect 
mode of reply. Let us look at the changes which are taking 
place, and see whether they are such as will tend to lessen 
the importance of the preacher’s office, or, on the contrary, 
will give it new dignity and efficiency. First, we are told 
that the reverence which was once felt for the clergy has 
expired, — that the minister can no longer derive a factitious 
advantage from his office, but must now stand, like other men, 
on his own merits. I hope it is so; and I think my minis- 
terial brethren will agree with me in rejoicing over the depart- 
ure of that superstitious regard which saw in a minister some- 
thing else than one of God’s human creatures. We want no 
factitious honor, we covet no false distinction. We enter 
the pulpit because it is a more convenient place for public 
address than the floor of the house. I wear these robes be- 
cause they serve to hide an awkward delivery. I desire 
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nothing, and I will receive nothing, on the mere ground of my 
profession. But is it a disadvantage to the minister that he 
must stand on his real merits? Will he, probably, be a less 
efficient preacher, because his whole influence must rest on the 
character of his preaching? Has he not, now, every motive 
to make him industrious and faithful ? Is it not as certain as 
demonstration could make it, that preaching will improve 
under the necessities of this new position ? And if it im- 
prove, will the age reject it? Reduce princes of the blood 
royal to the condition of common men, and they will show 
whether they have any manliness inthem. So, strip off every 
clerical pretension that the folly of the people or the folly of 
the minister has ever hung about his name, and you will see 
whether he is worthy to teach his fellow-men. If he be 
worthy, believe me, they will listen to him. 

Again, it is said that we are living in an age of excitement, 
when the people are beginning to think, and to speak out 
their thoughts, when society is breaking through old re- 
straints, when conventionalism and prescription have no 
longer any authority, and men are pressing on rashly, wildly, 
but yet resolutely, towards the realization of those hopes 
which rest like golden clouds upon the future, reflecting the 
light whose full-orbed splendor our eyes are not strong enough 
to bear ; and in such days of expectation and enterprise, the 
clergy will find themselves supplanted by more active spirits. 
But are not the clergy to feel the excitement of the times ? 
Will not they be borne on in the great social movement of 
the age, or perhaps become themselves its leaders ? What 
is there in a minister that should make him insensible to the 
stirring influences which act on other men? Is he only a 
fixture, to mark how high the stream rises ? The history of 
revolutionary times, either here or abroad, does not so de- 
scribe him. The history of social progress does not so repre- 
sent him. ‘The clergy, as a class, are neither impracticable 
nor lethargic. It is an old slander, that the clergy always 
oppose social advancement, and it is a slander which every 
popular movement since the Reformation has refuted. The 
pulpit receives and transmits the electricity of the times ; 
and if it leads it off in safer directions than it might follow, 
were it left to take its own course, shall we therefore bring 
against the pulpit the charge of. insensibility to the character 
of the times? It is justly liable to no such charge. 

I would consider this objection from another point of view. 
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We do live in an age of excitement, when the barriers of 
ancient restraint are broken down, and the people are exer- 
cising their new freedom, often to their own harm. In such 
a period the pulpit occupies a position held by no other 
instrumentality, — a position of the utmost importance and 
of great responsibleness. It is the mediating power be- 
tween the conservatism and the radicalism that stand in 
hostile relations, and threaten, by their opposite tendencies, 
to tear society in pieces. Never is the preacher more 
needed than at such a period ; and never is his influence more 
felt. The minister of that religion which recognizes at once 
the principles of permanence and of progress, — which 
points with one hand to the past as the birthplace of wisdom, 
and with the other to the future as the seat of its empire, — 
which repeats the great ideas of faith, order, and authority, to 
which the world must cling, if it would not be overwhelmed 
by its own passions, yet proclaims, and has been for ages pro- 
claiming, what modern revolution adopts as its watchwords, 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, — the minister of the relig- 
ion of freedom and love, the minister of Christ, the uni- 
versal Friend, — he is the proper person to interpret to each 
party, on the great questions which now agitate the depths of 
society, the purposes of the opposite party, and to each party 
often its own purposes, — to promote both a good understand- 
ing and a mutual respect, — to soften bigotry and cure fanat- 
icism, on whichever side they may appear. And let me 
say, — not in a tone of reckless arrogance, but from a de- 
sire to render simple justice to the clerical profession, — that 
its members, as a body, have not shown themselves insensible 
to the responsibilities of their situation. Look at the relation 
they sustain to the reforms of the day, moral, political, or 
social; always ready to examine their claims, sometimes 
compelled to pronounce the schemes of ardent philanthropists 
unsound or dangerous, but more often prompt to give their 
assistance, and not seldom found among the foremost and 
firmest friends of the enterprise. Preaching never had such 
scope nor such pertinency as now. If it were not in exist- 
ence, the times would create it. The pulpit is the muni- 
ment of modern society. 

I have adverted to the circumstances which surround 
the preacher, as bringing him into new relations to the com- 
munity, and giving him new opportunities of influence. Let 
me point out another advantage which he may derive from 
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the character of the present age, in the materials which it 
offers to his use. Besides those great themes, arguments, 
and illustrations, which, as we have seen, belong to all times, 
there are two characteristics of our age which tend to in- 
crease the resources of the pulpit. One ‘is that very activity 
of social life to which I have just alluded, — opening continu- 
ally new plans and stimulating new efforts. Whata multitude 
of topics now solicit the preacher’s attention, which a quarter 
of a century ago were thought to lie without his province, or, 
rather, had not become subjects of thought either with him 
or with others! Does any one doubt that the pulpit has a 
larger field of observation spread before it than it had in the 
last generation; or that it takes a broader and a deeper 
survey of society? Discussion has a wider range every- 
where else. Is it limited, restricted to its former boundaries, 
pent up, imprisoned, here? No. It has the whole con- 
sciousness and expression of humanity submitted to its notice, 
all human interests as they are every day unfolding or chang- 
ing their character, all human relations as they are evolved 
from the incessant course of events, all human wants as they 
publish themselves in more or less articulate speech. Chris- 
tianity is constantly finding new occasion for the development 
of its truths, and therefore he whose office it is to expound 
these truths has a constantly increasing service to render. 
But, secondly, ours is an age of extraordinary scientific and 
mechanical activity. Discovery and invention have in our 
own day accomplished such wonders, that we cease to feel 
surprise at their most brilliant results. ‘The astronomer has 
penetrated the depths of space, the chemist has revealed the 
secret forces of nature, the geologist has opened the pages 
of a book more ancient than the race of man, the engineer 
has constructed machines that travel over mountains and 
across rivers with a strength generated and sustained within 
themselves, the thought of man uses the fluid of the skies 
as its means of visible expression, the agonies of disease 
are quelled by the subtile vapor, and every day adds some 
new fact to the knowledge which is the common posses- 
sion of all classes of the people. What immense variety 
of illustration is here placed within the reach of the Christian 
orator or writer! How may he enrich his discourses with 
the fruits of other men’s labors! Who would have thought, 
ten years ago, of a sermon on roads, or on an aqueduct for 


supplying the physical wants of a city? Yet very good 
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themes have they afforded, that have been well handled. 
Religious truth is every day finding some new ground on 
which to enter, some new illustration on which to seize. 

I cannot but notice another distinction of our times, that 
promises to add weight to the discourses of the pulpit. It is, 
perhaps, the most marked peculiarity of the period in which 
we live, that both thought and speech have acquired an almost 
boundless freedom. ‘l‘ongues are unloosed, and minds are 
unbound. J have already alluded to this quality of our age as 
stimulating the preacher’s exertions. I now adduce it as 
directly suited to render the services of the pulpit at once 
more instructive and more popular in their character than they 
have ever been. With less of the old method, there will be a 
force and appositeness which the old method lacked. Preach- 
ing will become more lively without losing its seriousness, and 
more free without sacrificing its dignity. Do we not already 
observe signs of such a change? I believe there was never 
so little dull preaching on this continent as now. Every 
denomination in the land feels the currents of life flowing 
faster through its veins, and this quickened circulation of the 
truth which is its lifeblood gives a warmer glow to the ex- 
pression of its faith. ‘The pulpit has been accused of un- 
faithfulness to the interests of humanity. I have denied the 
justice of this imputation ; but for the present argument it 
matters not whether it be true or false. If, in times past, 
preaching has been cold, technical, professional, then its 
manifest improvement in our own day is an augury of its in- 
creasing power. If it has not been negligent, timid, or 
mechanical, then the improvement to which I refer shows 
that it is not only capable of yet nobler efforts, but that this 
capacity will not remain a buried talent. I speak of an 
actual improvement in the preaching of the Christian Church, 
for of the fact I entertain no doubt. In various particulars 
do we witness here the effect of that freedom which is either 
subverting or revivifying all the institutions of the world. 
First, preaching has acquired greater simplicity, and there- 
fore greater facility of adaptation to the circumstances of the 
hour. An artificial and cumbrous order has given place to a 
more natural, popular, and effective style of address. Then, 
it has become more earnest ; the preacher talks more as if 
he were pleading the great cause of truth and right against 
delusion and sin. Then, it is more manly; the preacher 
relies more on his own honest conviction, and more on 
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the intelligent sympathies of his audience. And, finally, 
there is more real life in the pulpit, more genuine utterance, 
more fervid conception and more strong exhibition of the 
grand principles of faith and duty. You may see this in 
opposite quarters. Let any one read the sermons that the 
Tractarian divines put forth in England five or six years 
since, and he will feel that those men were in earnest. Let 
any one compare the preaching of the Presbyterian or the 
Baptist denomination with what it was ten years ago, and he 
will perceive signs of progress. Preaching is better than it 
was in our fathers’ time, and to argue that it will in future 
deteriorate is as if one should interpret convalescence as a 
precursor of death. 

There remains yet one consideration, stronger than all, 
which makes me hopeful respecting the pulpit. The gen- 
eral intelligence, the growing and spreading intelligence of 
the times, this will uphold the pulpit. ‘The wiser men 
become, — as they better understand themselves and the 
religion in which they believe, —the clearer will be their 
discernment of the fitness of this instrument to accomplish 
great services in behalf of humanity. In reference to oth- 
er methods which the Church has adopted for maintaining 
its spiritual life, we may predict a different result. They 
rest on authority, and authority that cannot justify itself to 
the reason of men is crumbling away from beneath every 
institution, political or ecclesiastical, of past ages. Preaching 
rests on the intellectual assent and moral sympathies of the 
people. It is an appeal to their hopes and their fears 
through their convictions. ‘The more general the diffusion 
of knowledge, the more enlightened the people become, 
the better able will they be to appreciate the privileges of 
instruction. Preaching is not a product of barbarism nor 
a device of tyranny. The baron of the Middle Ages went 
to mass, but not to sermon. The autocrat of the Russias 
is willing his subjects should gaze on a priesthood clad in 
gorgeous vestments and performing solemn rites, but he is 
careful how they listen to a ministry discoursing on the great 
themes of freedom and hope. But the days of kingly craft 
and priestly pomp have nigh come to an end. When men 
burn thrones, they ask for something more in their churches 
than lighted altars or liturgical performances. They demand 
counsel, truth, help, light for the mind, love for the heart, 
strength and liberty for the soul. They call for a solution 
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of the problems which their experience includes, but cannot 
interpret, the problems of society and life. ‘I'hey call upon 1 
religion, not to crush, but to raise them, — not to mock, f 

but to relieve them. ‘Their demands are reasonable and | 
right. In God’s name, let them be answered. But by 
whom? By the politician? No. He will discuss measures 
of government, when men require principles of action. By 
the scholar? No. He lives in the past; the people need 
some one to lead them who is living, like themselves, in the Pa: 
present. The ethical writer? No. He deals in theories e 
and speculations ; men want discourses drawn from the foun- 
tains of being. ‘The minister, the preacher, the Christian 
preacher, he is the man to answer the questions of suffering, 
struggling, impatient humanity. He is the man for these 
times, for the coming times, — the times of inquiry and effort, 
the times of ‘refreshment from the presence of the Lord.’ 
He is the man to meet the necessities of an hour when the 
covering of falsehood is to be torn off from life, and its 
severe realities, fearful in aspect, but gracious in their issues, 
are to be interpreted to the consciousness of the world. He 
is the one whom the world wants, and to whom men will 
listen ; he, who will tell them of God the Father, of Christ 
the Saviour, of the immortal destiny of the soul, of the sacred 
law of duty, of love, and peace, and hope. He, their fellow- 
man, yet their instructor, —he, with the prophet’s inspira- 
tion and the brother’s heart, — he, who has knelt and wept 
before the cross of Christ, till he knows how to kneel and 
weep with them whom Christ came to save, — he, who has 
caught the strains of heaven’s melody proclaiming ‘‘ peace on 
earth, good-will to men,”’ and can pour them into the ears of 
the populace groaning beneath the miseries and the passions 
which belong to earth, — he, who claims nothing in his own 
name, and every thing in the holy names of freedom, truth, 
and religion, — he is the man whom the world will welcome 
and will honor, whose office they will sustain, whose func- 
tions they will respect, whose services they will claim. And, 
thank God! the ministry is responding to the call which is 
already made upon it. Yes. From the bosom of the Papal 
Church is there aresponse. It is no accidental thing, nor an 
insignificant fact, that — not after the popular will had hurled 
the king from his throne, but when monarchy was pressing 
its iron heel into the people’s heart— the most celebrated 
preacher of the Roman Catholic faith in Paris said to the 
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crowds that filled the aisles of Notre Dame, — ‘‘ The interests 
of the Church are those of humanity, and the interests of 
humanity are those of the Church. Christianity, of which 
the Church is the living body, arrived at its present degree of 
lofty power by means alone of the profound relations which 
exist between it and humanity. Modern society is the ex- 
pression of the wants of humanity, and in consequence it is 
also the expression of the wants of the Church.” I do not 
believe those words were spoken in a jesuitical spirit of 
compromise with the times. They are worthy of Christian- 
ity, they are honorable to the Communion by whose organ 
they were pronounced. 

With such a spirit breathing through the Romish Church, 
even there will preaching furnish an answer, and the needed 
answer, to the questions which freedom and intelligence shall 
propound. But Romanism is not to be the religion of future 
centuries. It is extending itself in this country just now, from 
obvious and temporary causes. But it is tottering in the 
seats of its ancient power. Nor is it the religion which ages 
of freedom and intelligence will accept. 1 do not believe 
that such ages will cherish any hierarchical institutions. 
Democracy is the destiny of the world in politics, and de- 
mocracy is its destiny in religion. And, fathers and brethren, 
—let me say it, with all proper respect for other forms of 
discipline, but in a profound and grateful admiration of that 
system of church polity which we have inherited from our 
Pilgrim ancestors, —the only practical democracy in re- 
ligion is to be found in Congregationalism. Now in our 
Congregational churches preaching ever has been, and ever 
will be, the chief means of moral impression. It will hold 
a prominent place, a place second to none other except 
domestic teaching, among the means of spiritual culture 
adopted by the members of these churches. So long as 
Congregationalism shall endure, will the preacher be called 
to exercise his vocation. 

Let me glance at yet one other characteristic of future 
times, which connects the pulpit with the progress of our 
race. In the ages that will succeed our own, perhaps at no 
great distance, Christianity will be brought into such contact 
with the institutions of society, the opinions of the thoughtful, 
and the habits of the busy and the practical, as it has never 
yet had. The application of Christianity to life is the great 
work of the future ; a work which it remains for the future 
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to do, and which it will do. The interests of Christian faith 
and of active duty must cease to be regarded as separate, 
or even as allied ; they must be blended and made identical. 
The life of man, of the individual, of society, of the world, 
must be penetrated, pervaded, filled with the truth and spirit 
of Christ. It is the infusion of this truth and spirit, that will 
make the coarse and homely perfectly beautiful. In the 
hands of the Bohemian workman the colorless glass glows 
with the hues of the rainbow, not laid upon it nor shining 
through it, but mingled with it, so that every part and particle 
exhibits his success, and you can efface the proof of his skill 
only by destroying the substance itself. In like manner 
should Christianity be incorporated with the whole life of the 
world, making it all beautiful, all divine. It seems to me 
that | behold the signs of an approach to this consummation. 
In the various schemes of philanthropy and reform that dis- 
tinguish our age I see a Christian element. It is this that 
gives them their value. Sometimes the source whence that 
element was drawn is not acknowledged. Still, through these 
agencies Christianity is getting access to the errors and mis- 
eries that afflict mankind, and they are preparing the way for 
another generation intelligently and gratefully to take up the 
work of applying Christian truth to human concerns, — to 
government, to trade, to the organization of society, to all the 
relations that unite men and all the interests that affect them. 
Now under whose guidance is another generation to pursue 
this work ? To whom shall it look for encouragement and 
counsel ? To whom, if not to him whose peculiar function 
it is to exhibit the methods and the results of that application 
of Christianity to human affairs which was intended by its 
Divine Author? We have seen that this is the special 
business of the preacher ; and now we see that in this way 
he will meet the special necessities and demands of future 
times. Is it not clear, then, that, so far from being neglected 
or left behind, preaching will occupy hereafter a position and 
command an influence such as it has never enjoyed? I can 
understand how the world may learn to do without the states- 
man, the magistrate, or even the schoolmaster ; but I do not 
see how in the stages of its future progress it can dispense 
with the Christian preacher. As the character of that prog- 
ress defines itself to my view, it seems to me that he will be 
needed more and more, and will find continually increasing 
opportunities for the discharge of his peculiar function. 
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It is said, indeed, that other modes of social influence, being 
better suited to the higher and freer culture which will mark 
future periods of human history, will supersede preaching. 
I had intended to give this remark the attention which it de- 
serves, but I must confine myself to the briefest notice. ‘The 
other methods on which reliance is placed, by those who be- 
lieve that mankind will outgrow the instruction of the pulpit, 
are the popular lecture, public discussion, and the press. 
Bear with me while I add a word on each of these points. 
A few years ago, one might have spoken of the success of the 
popular lecturer, or rather of the position which he would 
hold before the community, with less confidence than he may 
now feel in the opinion he shall express. The experiment 
has been made fairly, and, I think, thoroughly. And what is 
the result? ‘That the lecturer is likely to supplant the 
preacher ? Byno means. That the church will be forsaken 
forthe lyceum? By no means. That, in some rare instan- 
ces, the delivery of lectures, literary or scientific, may be made 
the employment of a man’s life, his profession, and the means 
of his support, and that the public will maintain this as a per- 
manent source of instruction and entertainment, are points 
upon which there can remain little doubt. But that it will 
ever be adopted as an essential or principal means of moral 
influence, or even of intellectual culture, the experience of 
the last five years shows to be utterly improbable. Besides, 
let it be considered that a lecture on any one of the great 
topics of religious faith or the Christian life is virtually a 
sermon. It may be called by another name, but Cesar does 
not cease to be Cesar because you style him Augustus. It 
may have no text, but a book is still a book, though it want 
the title-page. It may be delivered in a hall instead of a 
meeting-house, but the longest sermon that the Apostle 
Paul ever preached (for ‘‘ he continued his speech until 
midnight”) was in an upper chamber. It is not the place 
that makes the sermon. It is the discourse that makes the 
cavern, or the open hili-side, a Christian sanctuary. 

As to public discussion, or the less ambitious form of the 
social conference, it is plain that this can never take the place 
of the pulpit, for the simple reason, that the one is suited to 
one class of wants and tastes, and the other to another class. 
Men will have them both, — more conference and more dis- 
cussion, — but not less preaching, I think. Men love to 
talk, and they love to listen, too. They like to cherish their 
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social sympathies, and they like to sit in the presence of 
one who, for the time, sustains to them the relation of 
a teacher. ‘They may frequent the open meeting, where 
tongue sharpeneth tongue ; but, unless I greatly mistake both 
their judgments and their inclinations, they will not forego the 
quiet and decent order of God’s house. 

The press is destined to become, it has already become, 
an instrument of the mightiest power. It can raise up, and 
it can bring down. It can enlighten ignorance, and it can 
exasperate prejudice. It can scatter instruction broadcast, 
that shall spring up in blessing, and it can sow the seeds of 
universal ruin. But it will not render preaching needless or 
unacceptable. The pulpit will use the press as its ally and its 
servant, but it will not be driven by the press from its right- 
ful position in the community. The charm and the power of 
the living voice cannot be transferred to leaden types. You 
cannot print the tone, the look, the manner. You cannot 
make a book a man. And therefore will the preacher always 
retain his office, and be held in due estimation. 

I will add but a single remark in illustration of the truth, 
that the press can never do the preacher’s work ; and I de- 
tain you while I offer it, because, though I can here pre- 
sent it only as an incidental illustration, it might have been 
made a topic of distinct and cogent argument. ‘The press 
cannot supply the wants which Christian men will always 
feel in connection with the Lord’s day. ‘The Lord’s day ! 
that is a perpetual institution. The stars may be plucked 
from the skies sooner than that can be torn from the rev- 
erence and love of Christian hearts. Men may hold meet- 
ings, make speeches, pass resolutions, write pamphlets, to 
prove that all days of the week are alike; but in vain. They 
will not be believed, for the wants of man’s nature that demand 
social worship, and the labors incident to his condition that 
create the need of rest, and the associations of his faith that 
hallow the morning of the Saviour’s resurrection, will all pro- 
nounce the assertion false. ‘The Lord’s day! it will come 
to our children, and to their children, and to the generations 
that shall follow them, through uncounted ages ; it will come 
and be welcomed, and the people will ‘‘ go up to the 
house of the Lord in company,” and will there ‘* keep holy 
time.”? And then and there will the preacher stand up and 
speak to the assembled congregation of him who passed 
through the grave for their sake, and rose that they might 
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live. Then and there will the preacher stand up and dis- 
course on the themes appropriate to the place and the day. 

Friends and hearers, | have wearied your patience ; but 
how little have I said, how much have | left unsaid! Let 
us not part till I have suggested the use which we may make 
of the conclusion to which these remarks have been intended 
to lead us. 

I speak to my fathers and brethren in the ministry ; and I say 
to them, — Magnify the preacher’s office. It is the highest 
you can fill: bring to it your best gifts, your most devoted 
service. Be faithful as pastors, be faithful in all your social 
and personal duties, but be preéminently faithful in your prep- 
aration for the pulpit. Enter it as if it were the loftiest 
position you could take on earth. Preach as if you felt that 
the glory of God and the salvation of men depended on your 
words; Preach as if you felt that through you Christ himself 
drew near to the souls of the people. Bring nothing here 
which you have not carefully meditated, — nothing, oh! 
nothing, which you do not believe as you believe in your own 
immorta! being, — nothing which shall be a mere perfunctory 
utterance, a mere profane babbling. Magnify your office as 
preachers, for your own sake and for the sake of your con- 
gregations. ; 

I speak to members of those congregations ; and I say to 
them, — Honor the pulpit ; cling to it; vindicate it from false 
imputation ; and let it not lose its just place in men’s regards 
through your silence or your neglect. Value preaching, and 
show that you value it by attending upon it. Do not dis- 
credit the sermon by esteeming every other form into which 
the human mind can cast its thoughts as superior to this. 
Neither make it the occasion of frivolous literary criticism. 
Criticize the preacher’s discourse as you would criticize a 
voice from the unseen world, for his discourse should be the 
fruit of communion with that world. ‘The preacher ‘takes 
of the things of God, and showeth them unto man.” All that is 
sublime, all that is tender, all that is true, — the unmeasurable 
depths of Christianity, the infinite meaning of life, the harmo- 
nies and differences of the universe, — these things are his 
study. Allow him to ponder such themes. Give him time 
to prepare his discourses. Do not expect or desire him to 
sacrifice the excellence of his preaching to the fidelity of his 

astoral service.. Demand of the minister that he preach 
well ; and when he preaches well, honor him for his work’s 
sake, and honor his work for your own sakes. 
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I speak to some who may be hesitating in regard to their 
future employment in life ; and I say to them, — If you would 
choose the most honorable service, if you would exercise the 
highest function within the reach of man, if you desire to 
place yourselves in the most enviable position on earth, if you 
would select your profession on the ground of intrinsic worth 
or relative influence, enter the ministry ; because then you 
can preach, and there is no relation that you can hold to your 
fellow-men so important, no trust so responsible, no work so 
great, as the preacher’s. Pass it not by as if it would not 
give scope to the largest talent, or opportunity of expression 
to the loftiest purpose. Young men! if your hearts have felt 
the love of Christ, become preachers of his Gospel for the 
sake of its blessed truth, of his great sacrifice, and of your 
own everlasting joy. 

I speak to those who will now be invited to increase the 
amount of relief or comfort that may be distributed among the 
widows and children of deceased ministers, and to them I say, 
— Those ministers were preachers. They loved the pulpit, 
and have associated their names with its history and its influ- 
ence. Show that you honor their memories, show that you 
honor the work to which they gave their strength, show that 
you justly appreciate the responsibilities and labors of the 
Christian preacher, by giving to those whom a single-hearted 
devotion to the ministry has left in need of your bounty. If 
you care not whether the independence, the dignity, and the 
power of the pulpit be maintained, by enabling those who 
perform its offices to cast off the burden and bondage of 
worldly anxiety, then give nothing or give sparingly. But 
if you would relieve the incumbent‘of the pulpit from a pain- | 
ful solicitude respecting those whom he may leave behind wi 
him, if you would help to make the pulpit what it should be, | 
— pleasant in the experience of him who stands there, and 
honorable in the eyes of the people of the land, — then give 
according to your ability ; and your gift shall be returned 
upon your own hearts, in the blessings of the widow and the 
fatherless, in the conviction that you have aided a great in- 
terest of humanity, in the satisfaction you shall derive from 
knowing that you have upheld an institution to whose effi- 
ciency future times will bear witness, and in the favor of him 
whose Gospel has been preached to those who believe in his 
name, that they may partake of his spirit of love, and imi- 
tate his example of beneficence. 

VOL. XLV. — 4TH S. VOL. X. NO. III. 39 
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Art. IX. — THE RELIGION OF LIFE:—A REVERIE. 


HERE, on this mountain-top, in lonely grandeur lifting its 
head towards heaven, and beneath this azure vault, whose 
bending arch speaks of the pure and mighty God who made 
it, — here, in this glorious temple, where the lofty and gener- 
ous and good spirits of every age have given adoration to its 
Creator, — here, casting all life’s cares, controversies, toils, 
and trials into the dim distance, would I muse on its great 
realities, and call forth those grand and simple outlines im- 
pressed on the universe of being. And do thou, O God! 
who hast taught me to see in truth thine own image, and to 
love with deep devotion both it and thee, — who hast im- 
planted in my nature this burning desire to comprehend its 
vastness, that I may so live as in action to reflect its spirit, 
— guide thou my thoughts, while, opening thy harmonious 
volumes of nature and revelation, my spirit humbly seeketh 
truth ! 

Centuries glide away, and these rock-ribbed hills change 
not their grand outlines, yet on their surface each passing day 
brings many changes. ‘These whispering trees, these lovely 
mosses, those flitting insects, those warbling birds, all have 
for their history mutation. So throughout creation great 
facts and laws change not with time’s advance, though the 
vestments in which they are clothed are ever varying. No 
flight of ages can affect the essential nature of right or wrong, 
of guilt or innocence, of ignorance or knowledge, of piety or 
impiety. Religion, pure and undefiled, is one of those grand 
realities as fixed in their own nature as any law or quality of the 
material world. Shifting circumstances may give it varying 
expression, different dispensations may modify its externals, 
or embody it with greater or less purity ; yet a community of 
spirit and nature pervades all its manifestations. Its univer- 
sality spurns every bound of sect. Wherever human nature 
exists, a sentiment of religion, a feeling of love for God and 
of respect for his laws, so far as known, may live and receive 
a healthful development. Many an humble Socrates, to whom 
Christ’s name and teachings never came, has touchingly dis- 
played in feeling and in life a deep religious sentiment, akin to 
that which constantly characterized the meek and lowly Jesus. 
This divine imprint on the heart pervades all nations and ages, 
and speaks to the present from the monumental records of the 
most distant past. 
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It is the glory of Christianity, that it labors to give to this 
feeling that cultivation and right direction, through all the fields 
of moral action, which will bring it into harmony with God’s 
will and laws. Obedience to laws requires that they be 
known and understood. ‘T’o extend responsibility beyond 
possible knowledge would be to commit an injustice of which 
God could never be guilty. ‘To erect an imaginary standard 
of perfection, which, for want of requisite but unattainable 
knowledge, no man ever did or could reach, and then to 
measure his wickedness and prospective punishment by his 
departure from this ideal, is a mode of procedure which, com- 
mon though it be, outrages every conception of justice. As 
well might our fancies picture forth the foulest fiend, the 
blackest impersonation of wickedness, and measure our virtue 
and prospective rewards by the sum of our departures from 
this hideous standard. The practice of judging by an ideal 
paragon, instead of looking to the actual circumstances which 
surround ourselves and others, does, and must, lead to de- 
spondency and reckless self-condemnation, to uncharitable- 
ness and asperity towards others. Charity is, indeed, a noble 
virtue, and never nobler than when it boldly recognizes the 
religious element wherever it exists, even though the acts by 
which it speaks may seem absurd or abstractly wrong. As 
we look over the history of our race, and see that perhaps 
not more than one hundredth of that vast procession have 
ever heard the name or teachings of Christ, or could by any 
possible effort of their own have gained a knowledge of his 
words, how can we, without impugning the justice of the 
Most High, deny to this vast multitude all knowledge of that 
religion which it is life’s great aim to cultivate? How can 
we maintain that those countless millions must expiate by an 
infinity of punishment their unavoidable ignorance of certain 
creeds and forms? This were injustice such as no earthl 
tyrant ever dared to meditate. And can it be, O God! that 
to the beast thou hast given an unfailing instinct, while to man 
thou hast given no power to save himself from the deepest of 
miseries, thine unending wrath? Not as man judgeth judg- 
est thou, O God! Where a pure heart dwelleth, where love 
of thee, of man, of all thy works, reflects itself through life’s 
daily acts, there dost thou trace religion, there thy grace 
dwelleth, there wilt thou save from sin. No accuracy of 
creeds, no loud orthodoxy, no unmeaning or mechanical 
forms, no raving fears, can win thy favor to a heart in feeling 
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and life not virtuous, not striving for good ; nor can any una- 
voidable ignorance or defect of practice alienate thy love from 
a heart true to its best perceptions of duty. Thou art a just 
God over all and ‘‘near unto all who call upon thee,” per- 
ceiving goodness wherever it is, and rewarding it by one just 
law of recompense, both here and in the world beyond the 
grave. 

When first the eye of infancy opens on this glorious flood 
of light, when life’s vista, boundless as eternity, (for eternity 
it is,) stretches out before the new-born man, ere action or 
thought or resolve has yet ripened into life, canst thou, O 
God! merciful and just, impose an endless curse which shall 
invest all its future with a pall? Shall religion’s first act 
be to accuse thee of cursing those who are what thou 
hast made them? In all this wide creation stand recorded 
countless-evidences that thou art just, and good, and perfect 
in thy works ; and is man, thy crowning labor, thy chosen 
ruler on the earth, is man thy first failure, the only being de- 
feating the ends of his creation, the only witness that thy will 
is not law? 


Did Adam’s sin bring condemnation down 
On me, who had no part in his offence ? 
° I prompted not the act; and how can I 
In justice bear its punishment? Justice ! 
Justice! ’t is God’s changeless law of action. 
Guilt, its very nature bids to suffer, 
And innocence to suffer not, its ban. 
Now what have I to do with Adam’s sin 
More than with Satan’s ? Why not condemn me 
To eternal pain for sins of spirits 
Inhabiting creation’s farthest worlds ? 
Justice were alike by this consulted. 
No more can justice tolerate that Christ 
The innocent should bear the punishment 
Of man the guilty. Hath not God declared 
Companionship ne’er changing, ay, never, 
Between all punishment and sin, its cause ? 
How can he, then, still being just, transfer 
To Christ a load of penalties he ne’er 
Incurred by his own act? By Christ’s consent ? 
This would not make it just, for punishment 
Is not a treasure which God collecteth 
And must have, but an ordained consequence 
Justly joined to sin, its cause, — curative, 
Not vengeance-born. 
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How strange that any can think of Christ calling around 
him little children and so benignantly blessing them as al- 
ready like those who make up ‘the kingdom of heaven,” 
and yet believe them the subjects of an endless curse ! 


When the dark pall of brooding care o’erspreads 
The cheerless chambers of the mind of man, 
And when the blight of hopes unrealized, 
Kindness unreturned, love unrequited, 
Friendly trust betrayed, with freezing coldness 
Falls upon the pure and generous soul ; 

How like a mellow sunbeam, streaming through 
Richly tinted panes of old cathedral, 

Does the glad smile of childhood’s innocence 
Pour its chastened and heart-cheering glory 
Through all the dark recesses of the soul ! 
How deeply does each graceful childish act 
Confirm the sad disgust created by 

That crushing, damnatory thought which binds 
On natures such as this the awful doom 

Of a primeval sin and curse ! 


Born with perceptive faculties, open to receive external 
impressions, man comes into the world a spiritual unit, with 
no initial power over his peculiar circumstances. His will, 
like all his faculties, is in an infant state. Day succeeds to 
day, influence to influence, volition to volition, until char- 
acter, which is constantly the sum of all past thoughts, feel- 
ings, acts, and volitions, assumes strength and consistence. 
Past thoughts, feelings, and volitions thus enter into all our 
present actions ; present circumstances and strength of will, 
and present character, shape each passing volition. In each 
act the will has a partial freedom. We are not wholly 
free, for surrounding influences do, and must, in part, govern 
us, and still more our present characters must influence our 
action; but beyond this, will has in each act a partial free- 
dom in controlling choice. In part passive recipients of 
past and present influences, we have also in ourselves a par- 
tial power of independent choice. We may by cultivation 
increase this free power, until the force of present will shall 
triumph over all earthly influences. This freedom God has 
given, encumbered by no condition save responsibility. 

To strengthen our wills, our moral natures, and thus, of 
our own accord, to subject all our acts to God’s will, this 
is life’s object ; and in its performance lies that religion 
39 * 
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which is universal. Thus build we up our characters, grace 
from above helping our good endeavours. Chhrist’s teach- 
ing and example give to the Christian in this life-long strug- 
gle a precious advantage over those whose ignorance of Di- 
vine laws and precepts leaves them to grope their course 
along life’s rugged ways. Yet not for him alone is God’s 
favor ; for He is alike the Creator and Father of the Pagan, 
living according to his dim perceptions of good, of the de- 
vout Mussulman, the disciple of Confucius, the Gentile of 
every land. Gracious Father! never canst thou seem to me 
the unjust and cruel potentate who could affix to infractions 
of unheard-of laws unending punishment. O, the thought 
is blasphemy, that thou couldst make salvation, life’s great 
boon, dependent on belief of unheard dogmas, or speculative 
doctrines so presented as to shock conscience, outrage rea- 
son, and throw on thee the imputation of injustice and 
cruelty ! 

From past transgressions we are not saved ; their conse- 
quences are upon us. Repentance, God’s grace, our own 
struggles, may save us from future sin, may so strengthen our 
moral natures, that, as act succeeds to act, better counsels 
shall prevail in us. ‘This growth in virtuous principle, in 
love and inclination for good, in religious sentiment, (for 
these are indeed one,) may so overshadow our past offences 
that their blighting trail shall slowly melt away from our ever- 
advancing characters, leaving us pure, acceptable, Christ- 
like. Thus Jesus saves us ; thus his precepts and life, find- 
ing a reflection, imperfect though it be, in our moral actions, 
bring us to an eternal course of happy, living obedience to 
God’s will and laws in all our free actions. But if, with 
spirit perverse, we knowingly and purposely contravene or 
slight that all-potent will or law, guilt goes on accumulating 
its black account, and misery, its attendant minister, casts its 
gloomy shadow over an endless future, extinguishing, if God 
so will, even the cheering light of hope. Such is life’s 
great issue, such the alternative attaching to our moral free- 
dom ; the power of choice is ours. No sudden ecstasy, no 
undigesting, unpractising faith, no mere orthodoxy of belief, 
such as trembling devils have, no cold observances or unfelt 
charities, have power to bring the soul to the heaven of vir- 
tue or redeem it from the hell of sin. The heart’s sponta- 
neous motion to its God, religion’s universal type, whose lan- 
guage is voluntary obedience to his known will expressed 
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through a virtuous life, — simple trust in him as our Paternal 
Creator, just, and kind, and good, —an earnest, humble imita- 
tion, in heart and life, of him who knew no sin, — QO, this 
is a worship which, rising to the throne of grace, shall win 
the blessing of an ever-brightening future! A solemn voice 


hence issuing to the panting soul speaks hope and com- 
fort : — 


Thou shalt live for ever, journeying on 
Through various lands; and thou shalt put on 
Various garments, meet for the changing 
Climes through which thy pilgrim path advances ; 
Thou shalt call the changing, death, and think it 
Terrible, forgetful that thy progress 
Is from strength to strength, onward for ever. 

God made thee free, that in this pilgrimage 
Thou mightst, of thine own act, to greatness reach, 
To moral strength, to holiness of heart. 

Thy kingdom is thyself, — 
Thou canst become an angel or a fiend ; 
Thy freedom is, to choose thy character. 
The God who made thee through me gives counsel, 
And the same harmonious voice speaks forth 
From all the wide universe of being, 
From the holy harp his own hand hath touched, — 

* God rules all that has been, is, or shall be. 

No hand hath raised his veil. He dwelleth not 
In palaces; he sitteth not on thrones. 
No power but his is mighty; no word but 
His shall stand. He loveth not oblations ; 
He loveth only good. Be ye, therefore, his 
Angels, for this is your vocation, for this 
Alone ye are. Your praises of that One 
Who ruleth all by law are not composed 
Of incense or of temples, of glory 
Or of wealth, of often-tongued laudations 
Or calling him the Great ; but let your praise 
Be in the beauty of your holiness, 
Your purity of heart. Praise ye the Lord.” 
E. B. H, 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Baptism, with Reference to its Import and Modes. By Epwarp 
Beecner, D. D. New York: John Wiley. 1849. 12mo. 
pp. 342. 


Tuts is the most elaborate work that has recently appeared on 
the rite of baptism, at least in this country, and on the side of 
peedobaptism, or rather in opposition to immersion; the mode, 
and not the subject, of baptism being the whole matter brought 
into discussion. It is the result, apparently, of a thorough and 
long continued investigation of the original import, and all the 
early uses, of the word baptize. The author published the first 
part of the work in a pamphlet, as long ago as 1840; and this, 
being republished in England, was answered by Dr. Carson in 
another pamphlet, containing a great show of learning, with much 
assumption and the freest personal abuse. ‘To this Dr. Beecher 
replied in 1843, examining the argument, and not returning the 
abuse. Dr. Carson wrote again, in the same strain as at first, and 
soon after died. Dr. Beecher has now published a final answer, 
which, with his previous arguments, constitutes this volume of 
more than three hundred pages. 

So far as his opponent and assailant is concerned, if the quo- 
tations present him fairly, Dr. Beecher seems to us to have greatly 
the advantage, in regard alike to learning, reasoning, and temper. 
As to the point in dispute, we are not sure that he sustains 
himself in the peculiar position which he assumes in regard to 
the word itself. His position is, that the word fantifw means 
simply and always, as a religious term, to “ purify ” or “ cleanse,” 
being a “ perfect synonyme of the word xadagitw.” He frankly 
admits, indeed contends, that the original word does not mean to 
‘“‘ sprinkle” or ‘* pour”; neither does it mean to “ immerse” ; its 
generic and proper sense, in connection with the ordinance, is, to 
** cleanse,” leaving the mode wholly undetermined. He admits 
that the primitive Suatw means to “dip”; but also maintains, 
and clearly shows by many examples, that the word, in taking 
other forms, has taken other senses, and is often used in a way 
that must mean simply to “‘ wash,” and cannot mean to “im- 
merse.” This has been proved many times before, but seldom 
more fully than in these pages, where the boldness of denying 
this general and important position is clearly exposed. The 
common mode of arguing, as Dr. Beecher says, is, to prove by 
various quotations from the fathers and the classics, that the word 
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Bunti{a does mean “immerse” in certain connections, and 
therefore must always denote this. Again, the Baptists assert, 
what none deny, that the common mode of baptism in the primi- 
tive Church was immersion. But Dr. Beecher maintains, we 
think successfully, that this common practice was owing, not to 
the necessary import of the term, but to other considerations of 
climate and general custom. 

Though Dr. Beecher restricts himself almost exclusively to the 
verbal and critical question, we think his plan could and should 
have included one view of the subject which is too often over- 
looked by the opposers of immersion, while its opposite is too 
confidently assumed by the Baptists themselves. ‘They take it 
for granted, that Christ, and all others who are said to have gone 
to the water, or into the water, were of course immersed ; a fact 
which cannot be proved in a single instance. All the circum- 
stances mentioned in the New Testament, in this connection, are 
as consistent with pouring as withimmersing. With this and other 
obvious facts before us, — to say nothing of spiritual principles, — 
we are equally amazed at the ease with which many yield the 
argument to the Baptists, and at the confidence, if not arrogance, 
with which the Baptists claim it as all theirown. ‘The inferences 
drawn from this assumption involve a great deal; and though 
there are higher themes and more interesting questions, we are 
not sorry that Dr. Beecher has devoted to this so much time and 
labor. There are those of his brethren who could have done the 
work better, but he has done it well. H—I. 





Lateinische Hymnen und Gesinge aus dem Mittelalter, deutsch, 
unter Beibehaltung der Versmasse. Mit beigedrucktem latei- 
nische Urtexte. Von Dr. G. A. Koniesreiv. [Latin Hymns 
and Songs from the Middle Ages, translated into German, with 
the Metre retained, and the Original Latin text printed. By 
G. A. KonicsFELp.] Bonn. 1847. 8vo. pp. xlviii., 276. 


TuHEsE translations appear to be very well done. They in- 
terest us far less, however, than the Latin text which accompanies 
them. Here, in a very pretty volume, of about the price of a 
common English hymn-book, we have a choice selection from 
the Latin lyrical poetry of the Middle Ages. The list begins 
with Hilary, and ends with Jacoponus, the author of the noted 
‘‘ Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” thus embracing a period of time from 
the fourth to the fifteenth century. The twenty pieces, however, 
that close the collection are of uncertain date and authorship. 
Many of the hymns are old acquaintances, and are taken from 
the Roman Breviary ; but some of these are much more full than 
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in the Breviary ; while a number are wholly new tous. It is 
very desirable to possess a far more complete collection than we 
have of ancient hymns, both from the Latin and the Oriental 
Churches. Of the Oriental Christian poets very little is known, 
and we know not of any good collection of Latin hymns in any 
of our public libraries. ‘The translator of this volume gives a 
list of authorities upon this subject, but the most important works 
cited are strangers to our catalogues. 

One is not a little surprised to see the illustrious names that figure 
on the list of authors. Such men as Ambrose and Gregory the 
Great are, indeed, noted for their hymns, but one would hardly 
expect to meet in the same field such rugged thinkers as Augus- 
tin and Thomas Aquinas. They sing the same doctrines as they 
write, and the theologian and the poet agree ; but their poetry 
meets the heart better than the prose. Rather by much than 
delve in Augustin’s metaphysical lucubrations upon evil, would 
we listen to a lyric such as his against the tyranny of sin. 
Aquinas, too, is less interesting in his acute reasonings upon 
transubstantiation than in his lyrics upon the adorable Host. 

We shall be glad if the passion for all the monuments of the 
Middle Ages will restore to us valuable treasures of poetry and 
art, instead of infecting us with a detestable mannerism. It is 
very obvious that no modern hymns surpass, in devotional 
power, the best that preceded the Reformation. In some of 
their best efforts, Luther and Watts have but repeated the old 
Latin hymns. The rage for the classic school of poetry, indeed, 
led Roman Catholic poets, after the Reformation, and shortly be- 
fore, to substitute more Horatian stanzas in place of the old 
Leonine strains. But the best taste prefers the old strains, and 
the Roman Breviary, in which they abound, excels the Parisian, 
which contains so many of the new hymns. Commire, Sainteul, 
and Coffin are named as first among modern Latin poets in this 
department by Catholic ritualists. 

The chief curiosities in the present volume are a “ Dirge of 
Heloise and Nuns at the Tomb of Abelard,” and a piece called 
“Cygnus Expirans,—The Dying Swan,” in which there 
seems to be a vein of humor running through the pathos of a 
song of farewell to the world. There must have been some 
approach to a smile under the black cowl from which such 
words came. Here are two or three stanzas as a specimen, 
in which the jingle would be wholly lost by translation : — 


‘* Parendum est, cedendum est, 
Claudenda vite scena ; 

Est jacta sors, me vocat mors ; 

Hec hora est postrema ! 

Valete, res! valete, spes ! 

Sic finit cantilena ! 
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‘< Ter centies, ter millies 
Vale, immunde munde! 
Instabilis et labilis, 
Vale, orbis rotunde ! 
Mendaciis, fallaciis 
Lusisti me abunde. 


‘¢ Lectissimi, carissimi 
Amici et sodales ! 
Heu! insolens et impudens 
Mors interturbat sales. 
Sat lusibus indulsimus ; 
Extremo dico, vale ! 


‘¢ Tu denique, corpus, vale ! 
Te, te citabit totum ; 
Te conscium, te socium 
Dolorum et gaudiorum ! 
Atqualis nos expectat sors 
Bonorum vel malorum.’’ 


This singular piece is anonymous. Its temper does not indi- 
cate that its author was likely soon to die, if good humor favors 
health. 

On the whole, this little book is quite an addition to one’s 
treasure of sacred poetry. It may be had of Rudolph Garrigue, 
and, being in paper covers, is easily sent by mail, from New 
York. oO. 





An Universal History, in a Series of Letters; being a Com- 
plete and Impartial Narrative of the most Remarkable Events 
of all Nations, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time ; 
B bork a Complete History of the World. By G. C. Hesse, 
LL. D. Vol. I. New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 1848, 


8vo. 


Here is the beginning and promise of a work which it will 
require a long life to accomplish, even with the aids of unceasing 
health and untiring industry. This portly volume embraces only 
that remote and dark period of the human race, which, for the 
want of authentic materials, most writers of universal history have 
touched with brevity and caution. Miller despatches the whole 
in about seventy pages, and ‘Tytler within a considerably less 
space. Dr. Hebbe forms his plan, however, upon a much larger 
scale, and if he should have the good fortune to complete his 
work upon this scale, assigning due proportions to the importance 
of well-known events through the whole course of history, down 
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to the “ present time,” as he proposes, it would be as impossible 
to predict the number of volumes to which it will extend, as it 
would be to estimate the dimensions of a library that would con- 
tain them all. Yet we are not sure that an author should be 
censured for the plan he may adopt, till he has had an opportunity 
to prove whether he can execute it. Dr. Hebbe may be of the 
mind of a good old English writer, who, when he was undertak- 
ing a great literary enterprise, said, — “* These I have proposed to 
myself to labor in, like him that shoots at the sun, not in hopes 
to reach it, but to shoot as high as possibly his strength, art, or 
skill will permit; yet, if I can but finish a little in each kind, 
it may hereafter stir up some able judgments to add an end 
to the whole.” 

' In the present volume, after a geographical sketch of the 
ancient world, the author goes resolutely through the earliest 
periods of history, classifying the people or races under the heads 
of Assyrians, Medes, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Edomites, Amalek- 
ites, Moabites, Ammonites, Midianites, Canaanites, Philistines, 
Syrians, Arabians, and Phoenicians, bestowing upon each a 
separate narrative. Many of his materials are drawn from the 
Old ‘Testament, and why the Israelites are not included, as well 
as the nations conquered by them, does not appear. Nearly one 
third of the volume is devoted to Egypt, and perhaps a better 
account of that remarkable and mysterious country, embracing 
as it does the substance of its ancient history, illustrated by 
modern discoveries, can nowhere be found within the same com- 

ass. 

Dr. Hebbe is a scholar, and has evidently spared no labor of 
inquiry and research. Some of his descriptions are vivid and 
graphic, such as those of the ruins of Balbec and Palmyra. His 
style betrays occasional marks of haste, but it is always animated 
and forcible. Even the driest topics he contrives to invest with 
a spirit that keeps the reader’s attention awake ; and few writers 
express their thoughts with more freedom and independence. 

S—s. 





The Person and Work of Christ. By Ernest Sarrortus, D. D., 
General Superintendent and Consistorial Director at Kénigs- 
berg, Prussia. Translated by Rev. Oakman S. Stearns, A. M. 
Boston : Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1848. 18mo. pp. 161. 


In spirit and aim, this is a good book. In its theology, it is 
very dark, and rather obsolete. In point of argument, it is 
nothing, — for it does not attempt argument; unless, indeed, an 
assertion like the following is meant for argument, in which may 
be seen at once the doctrine and the reasoning of the author : — 
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“God alone can satisfy God. The eternal Son alone can 
satisfy the eternal Father. Therefore there must have existed 
from eternity, with God the Father, through his omnipotence and 
love, God the Son; who is, however, no other God than the 
Father.” The best recommendation of the work, as to many it 
will be, and ought to be, a recommendation, is the fact stated by 
the translator, that Dr. Sears of Newton suggested to him the 


desirableness of giving the work to the American public in its 
first English dress. weed, 





Principles of Zoology: touching the Structure, Development, 
Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of the Races of Ani- 
mals, Living and Extinct ; with Numerous Illustrations. For 
the Use of Schools and Colleges. Part I. Comparative 
Physiology. By Lovis Acassiz, and Aueustus A. GouLp. 
Boston : Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1848. 12mo. pp. 216. 

Natural History of Quadrupeds;—and Natural History of 
Birds ; — with Engravings, on a New Plan, exhibiting their 
Comparative Size; adapted to the Capacities of Youth ; with 
Authentic Anecdotes, illustrating their Habits and Characters ; 
together with Reflections, Moral and Religious, designed for 
Sabbath School Libraries, Families, and Common Schools. 
By J. L. Comstock, M. D., ete. New York: Pratt, Wood- 
ford, & Co. 1848. 4to. 2 Parts. pp. 73 and 81. 


TueseE works differ greatly in their character and execution. 
Dr. Comstock’s series is well adapted to the capacities of children, 
and furnishes, in a familiar way, much that will interest and in- 
struct them. Being designed for the use of families, and of 
Sabbath and common schools, the moral and religious reflections 
and precepts contained in the two Parts are appropriate, and 
generally unobjectionable. It is by means of such books that 
the study of natural history is to be introduced into our public 
schools, so that children, having become familiar with the subject 
in its simplest and most attractive form, may be prepared for the 
higher departments of the science. 

The other work is the first of a series of zoological text-books by 
two accomplished naturalists. It embraces a much wider view 
of the science than is to be found in any other elementary trea- 
tise; and some of the subjects touched upon are almost entirely 
new to American readers. Without giving a full list of its con- 
tents, it may be enough to state that the volume contains a brief 
and condensed account of the organs of sense and motion, and of 
their functions, with a description of the various modes of repro- 
duction, the transformations, and the distribution of animals, 
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and the relation of extinct animals to the geological changes of 
the earth’s surface. The chapter on embryology, which is one 
of the new topics, that on transformations, and the last, on the 
geological succession of animals, are particularly interesting. 
The principal difficulty to be overcome, in the use of the book, 
will be the want of competent teachers ; for, without such, we 
apprehend that few pupils will be found capable of mastering the 
details. For teachers, however, and for those pupils in the upper 
classes of our high schools and colleges who have made some 
progress in the study of zodlogy, the work is just what is now 
wanted. In the revision of the press, a few errors, which the 
advanced student will readily detect, have escaped correction ; 
but these do not affect the general excellence of the work, which 
may safely be recommended as the best book of the kind that 
has yet appeared in our language. H—s. 





The Rise and Fall of Louis Philippe, Ex-King of the French; 
giving a History of the French Revolution, from its Com- 
mencement, in 1789. By Ben. Pertey Poors, late Historical 
Agent of the State of Massachusetts to France, and Paris Cor- 
respondent of the Boston Atlas. Illustrated with Historical 
Engravings, Portraits, and Fac-similes. Boston: W. D. 
Ticknor & Co. 1848. 12mo. pp. 316. 


Mr. Poore is already favorably known through his able and 
spirited letters to the Boston Atlas; and we gladly welcome him 
to the new and higher field of literary endeavour, of which the 
present volume is the first fruits. Like his previous productions, 
it is marked by a commendable thoroughness of research, and a 
wide extent of reading and observation, and is clearly and cor- 
rectly written. The style is, however, occasionally marred by 
Gallicisms, acquired during his long residence abroad, and almost 
insensibly adopted from his intimate acquaintance with the struc- 
ture of the French language. His positions are in the main 
satisfactory, and his estimate of Louis Philippe’s character we 
believe to be correct; for, however deeply we may deplore the 
course which events have taken in France, we can feel little re- 
gret for the monarch personally. But we cannot so readily 
assent to our author’s contemptuous remarks on Guizot, “ the 
greatest theoretical statesman of the age,” as even his enemies 
have styled him. Nor do we entertain so warm an approval of 
the objects of the recent Revolution as, we fear, is indulged by Mr. 
Poore ; since they were, as we conceive, in direct opposition to the 
true theory of government, which we apprehend is just this, — 
that government is a trust confided to the authorities of a nation, 
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to be preserved unimpaired for the good of the people, and that 
“the right of revolution,” as it is called, is an extreme right, — 
in fact, the ultima ratio of the people. Now it is apparent, from 
a careful examination into the composition of the several political 
parties existing in France when the Revolution broke out, that 
the majority of the nation desired no radical change in their form 
of government, and that no such state of things existed as to 
necessitate a violent overthrow of the ‘established government. 
With the qualification implied in these objections, we are disposed 
to bestow high commendation on Mr. Poore’s labors. |= s—h. 





A Compendium of English Literature, chronologically ar- 
ranged, from Sir John Mandeville to William Cowper. Con- 
sisting of Biographical Sketches of the Authors, Selections 
from their Works, with Notes, explanatory, illustrative, and 
directing to the best Editions and to various Criticisms. 
Designed as a Text-Book for the highest Classes in Schools, 
and for the junior Classes in Colleges, as well as for Private 
Reading. By Cuartes D. CLEvELaND. Philadelphia: E. C. 
& J. Biddle. 1848. 12mo. pp. 776. 


THE unprecedented multiplication of cheap publications, and 
the prurient desire for novelty and excitement, which characterize 
the present day, have almost driven the standard English authors 
from the living commonwealth of letters. Many young gentle- 
men, said to be well educated, exhibit a lamentable ignorance 
of the great classical writers who have shed its brightest lustre 
upon the Anglo-Saxon race. Bacon, Milton, Pope, Addison, and 
others are, indeed, subjects of history, but they scarcely have 
that intimate, effective presence among us to which their merits 
richly entitle them. This ostracism is much to be regretted, for, 
if we would preserve our language in its purity, if we would 
cherish a faultless style, vigor and originality of thought, the 
highest poetical beauties, and that perfection in prose so natural 
that it seems to cost the writer no effort, we must take these 
writers as our models. It is not, indeed, to be expected that one 
whose life is not devoted to literary pursuits can attain to a per- 
fect acquaintance with the whole circle of English literature ; the 
great mass of readers have too much else to do; but they should 
have some knowledge of those authors who have filled the world 
with their fame, and who will always be highly prized by the 
scholar and man of literary taste. The work the title of which 
is placed at the head of this notice seems admirably adapted 
to effect the object specified above. It is not so voluminous as to 
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discourage any one, and yet conveys much that is useful to the 
young scholar and to the general reader. The biographical 
notices will be found interesting, the selections are made with 
taste and good judgment, and this edition contains much valuable 
matter not published in the first. ‘The work is especially suited 
to the highest reading classes in schools. We have been pleased 
with the perusal of it, and we confidently commend it to schools 
and to the reading public. S—n. 





The Boy of Mount Rhigi. “Do the duty nearest to you.” By 
the AutHox of * Redwood,” * Poor Rich Man,” “ Home,” 
‘ete., etc. Boston: Charles H. Pierce. 1848. pp. 252. 


To praise any of Miss Sedgwick’s books would be idle. The 
public has long since assigned her one of the highest places 
among female authors. The volume before us, if it do not add 
to her reputation as a writer, will cause her benign influence, 
already so widely felt, to be extended. It was composed, as the 
Preface informs us, ** to awaken, in those of our young people 
who have been carefully nurtured, a sense of their duty to those 
who are less favored ; to show them that the ignorant, neglected, 
and apparently vicious have the germs of goodness in their 
souls ; that patience, kindness, and affection will fall like holy 
dew upon them, nourishing that which God has implanted.” A 
more worthy or desirable end the writer could not have proposed 
to herself; and that she has been successful in her endeavour to 
effect it, there can be, we think, no doubt in the minds of those 
who have themselves perused this interesting tale, or observed 
the strong impression which it makes on the hearts of youthful 
readers. Were we in a mood for criticism, we might perhaps 
suggest, that so plain a web of life as the accomplished artist 
undertook to weave hardly admitted of all the embroidery of 
romance she has used. We do not, however, object to high- 
wrought fiction as a medium of instruction. Authors who furnish 
stories for children do right in drawing liberally on imagination, 
but they must keep within the bounds of what is natural and 
credible ; otherwise they lose the confidence of their hearers, 
and disqualify themselves thereby for attaining the great object 
of a narrative for the young, namely, the production of the best 
moral impression. B—t. 
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A Discourse in Vindication of Unitarianism from Popular 
Charges against it, delivered in the First Unitarian Church 
in Manchester, NN. H., May 14, 1848. By Arruur B. Futter, 
Pastor of the Society. Manchester. 1848. Svo. pp. 20. 

“© What is the Worth of Doctrine?” A Sermon preached at the 
Anniversary of the Charleston Unitarian Book and Tract 
Society. By Epwarp Everett Hate, Pastor of a Church in 
Worcester, Mass. To which is added the Annual Report of 
the Directors. Charleston. 1848. 12mo. pp. 23. 

The Least of Two Evils; a Sermon preached on July 9, 1848. 
By Joun Weiss, Minister of the First Congregational Church, 
New Bedford. New Bedford. 1848. 12mo. pp. 12. 

The Import of the Christian Name: being a Letter to the Editor 
of ** The Inquirer,” in Reply io William B. Carpenter, M. D. 
London: J. Chapman. 1848. 8vo. pp. 8. 

An Address delivered before the City Government and Citizens 
of Roxbury, at the Consecration of the Cemetery at Forest 
Hills, June 28, 1848. By Georce Putnam, D.D. Together 
with the other Services of Consecration. Roxbury. 1848. 
Svo. pp. 28. 

An Address delivered in Christ Church, at the Funeral.of Joseph 
W. Ingraham, together with the Proceedings of the Primary 
School Committee in Relation to his Death. Boston. 1848. 
8vo. pp. 24. 


An Oration delivered before the Society of Phi Beta Kappa, at 
Cambridge, August 24, 1848. By Horace BusHnett. Cam- 
bridge. 1848. 8vo. pp. 39. 

Supplement to Essays on the Progress of Nations, in Productive 
Industry, Civilization, Population, and ‘Wealth: illustrated 
by Statistics. By Ezra C. Seaman. No. Il. New York. 
1848. 8vo. pp. 96. 

Lead Pipe, its Danger ; a Rejoinder to the Reply of Professor 
Horsford to the Argument in the Appendix to Tanquerel. 
By Samuet L. Dana. Lowell: D. Bixby & Co. 1848. 
Svo. pp. 16. 

Communications on Peace, written for the “ Christian Citizen.” 
By J. P. Buancuarp. Boston. 1848. 16mo. pp. 36. 


Mr. Futuer’s Discourse on the “ popular charges” against 
‘Unitarianism is what the place and occasion of its delivery re- 
quired, — plain, simple, earnest, and pervaded by a Christian 
spirit. — Mr. Hale speaks of the ‘true relative position which 
Unitarian doctrine occupies in our view of life”; he maintains 
that ‘** doctrine is the means of life, but not the end of life,” and 
this position he sustains and illustrates with a force and freshness 
of thought which give to his performance a peculiar interest and 
40* 
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value. — Mr. Weiss’s Sermon is rather upon self-government than 
on a “choice of evils,” which topic he introduces only near the 
close, — upon self-government as the means of a true independ- 
ence. ‘The sermon contains important remarks. — Mr. Tagart’s 
Letter relates to a subject on which our English brethren ex- 
hibit the same difference of opinion, and the same earnest feel- 
ing, that have been called forth in this country. ‘The columns 
of the London Inquirer have of late teemed with articles, 
replies, and rejoinders on the ‘‘ Christian Name.” Mr. Tagart’s 
object is, to show that the title of Christian, properly or techni- 
cally regarded, requires a belief in the miraculous attestation of 
the truths of Christianity, and not a belief simply in the truths 
themselves upon “ rational grounds.” His argument is well con- 
ducted, and his language uniformly courteous. — Dr. Putnam’s 
Address is what such a performance should be; it breathes 
the air of the spot and the occasion ; it is affectionate and simple, 
appealing at once to the natural sensibilities of the heart, and the 
faith and hopes of the Christian. — The Address at the funeral 
of the late Mr. Ingraham, by Rev. Mr. Woart, is a worthy and 
appropriate tribute to the memory of one whose virtues endeared 
him to his friends, and whose devoted labors in the cause of ed- 
ucation entitled him to the respect and gratitude of the commu- 
nity. — It is noslight commendation to say of an Oration listened 
to with as much enthusiasm as was Dr. Bushnell’s, that it loses 
nothing on publication. The leading idea of the performance — 
the distinction between “work” and “play,” as respectively 
means and end — we conceive to be just, and it is certainly illus- 
trated with great beauty and force. — Mr. Seaman’s “ Essays on 
the Progress of Nations” were favorably noticed in a former 
number of our journal. The second “ Supplement” now before 
us (the first has not reached us) contains a variety of interesting 
and useful matter, evidently collected with no little labor, relating 
to the condition, value of property, etc., of various countries of 
Europe and America, at different periods. — We received the 
impression, on reading Professor Horsford’s Reports, given in 
the Appendix to the “ Report of the Water Commissioners ” of 
the city of Boston, that some of his experiments were unsatis- 
factory, and his inferences hasty ; and this impression has been 
confirmed by the perusal of Dr. Dana’s pamphlet, in which the 
Professor’s ** Final Report” is subjected to a careful examination. - 
— Mr. Blanchard has long proved himself a zealous and disin- 
terested laborer in the cause of Peace. In the pamphlet before 
us he has collected various articles that originally appeared in the 
weekly journal, published at Worcester, of which Elihu Burritt 
was, and we believe is still, the proprietor. ‘They discuss impor- 
tant points, and are written as one writes whose convictions are 
strong and whose purposes are earnest. 
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Ecclesiastical Record. —We cannot but think that a sense of the 
benefit of a permanent over a changing ministry is recovering the place 
which it seemed to have Jost in the minds of the people. — Rev. Dr. 
Lamson, who had offered his resignation of the pastoral office at Ded- 
ham, has acceded to the wish of his people, and will remain with them. 
— Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth has yielded to the same influence, and 
has declined invitations to leave his congregation. — Rev. Mr. Bellows 
of New York has returned from Europe, with renewed strength for 
his professional duties. — Rev. Mr. Livermore of Keene, N. H., will 
spend the winter in Cuba, for the benefit of his health. — Rev. Mr. 
Stone of Sherburne has resigned his ministry in that place, and has 
taken charge of the pulpit at Chelmsford. — Rev. Mr. Stone, late of 
Brewster, is now fulfilling an engagement for a year with the people at 
Sharon. — Rev. Mr. Hinckley, late of Leicester, has formed an engage- 
ment to remain with the people at Norton. — Mr. Oliver J. Fernald, 
a graduate of the Cambridge Divinity School, will preach through the 
winter to the society in West Thomaston, Me. — Rev. Mr. Penniman, re- 
cently ordained asan Evangelist, has gone to Savannah, Geo., to devote 
himself to the interests of the Unitarian church in that city. — Mr. Francis 
C. Williams of Brighton, formerly a member of the Divinity School at 
Cambridge, has entered into an engagement to preach to the Unitarian 
society in Albany for six months. — Several other contemplated ar- 
rangements for the permanent or temporary supply of pulpits will, we 
presume, be completed before the issue of our next number. 

We learn with great pleasure that the troubles and anxieties of the 
Second church in this city have been terminated by arrangements which, 
we trust, will secure its future prosperity. ‘The proprietors of the meet- 
ing-house in Hanover street have voted to sell the building, and the con- 
gregation, still retaining, as we understand, the ancient name and histor- 
ical associations, will continue to celebrate public worship in the Masonic 
Temple, till circumstances shall enable them to occupy a house of their 
own. — The proprietors of the Hollis street meeting-house in Boston 
having given Rev. T.S. King of Charlestown an invitation to become the 
minister of that congregation, which he has accepted, his connection 
with the Universalist church in Charlestown, of which he is the pastor, 
will end, as we are informed, with the present month. — The New North 
church is advancing towards a firm and prosperous condition. — A 
meeting-house, erected not long since for the use of a Trinitarian 
society in Dorchester, has been purchased for a Unitarian congregation. 

The retirement of Professor Stuart from his connection with the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, is an event that we cannot pass 
without notice. Widely as we differ from him in many of the results 
which he has reached in his pursuit of sacred criticism, and compelled 
as we have been at times to question his accuracy, we would never be 
slow to acknowledge the impulse which he gave to critical studies 
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in this country, or the example of laborious research and candid inquiry 
which, with some exceptions, he has set to those who would apply 
philological learning to the investigation of Scriptural truth. Mr. 
Stuart and Dr. Woods, having both relinquished duties which bodily 
infirmities and advancing life rendered burdensome, remain to enjoy the 
respect and affection which years of diligent service have secured to 
them. Rev. Bela B. Edwards has succeeded Mr. Stuart as Professor of 
Sacred Literature. Rev. Austin Phelps, late of Boston, has entered 
on the duties of the Professorship of Sacred Rhetoric. The faculty at 
ener now consists of Professors Emerson, Park, Edwards, and 
helps. 

Among the recent changes in theological opinion, not the least re- 
markable is the entrance of Mrs. Mary S. B. Dana, author of the 
Letters on the Trinity, reviewed in our number for November, 1845, 
into the Episcopal Church. Mrs. Dana, as we learn, has been ‘‘ con- 
firmed,’’ and has connected herself in marriage with a clergyman of 
that Church at the South. 

From Europe the intelligence brought by every steamer confirms the 
belief, that important religious, as well as political, changes will be the 
result of the present revolutionary movements. — In England Unitarian- 
ism as a professed faith makes little progress against the religious and 
social influences which tend to depress it. In the North of Ireland the 
number of congregations is slowly increasing. — Rev. Mr. Martineau 
of Liverpool, we understand, has gone to pass a year on the Continent 
for the improvement of his health.— Rev. Mr. Thom of Liverpool has 
just returned from a six months’ tour on the Continent. 


Autumnal Convention. —'The Unitarian Autumnal Convention, the 
present year, — the seventh in course, those previous having met in 
Worcester, Providence, Albany, New York, Philadelphia, and Salem, 
— was held at New Bedford, Mass., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, October 17, 18, and 19, 1848.— At a preliminary meeting 
of those who had arrived on the afternoon of Tuesday, James B. Cong- 
don, Esq., of New Bedford presiding, a Committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of Hon. Mr. Eliot of New Bedford, and Rev. Messrs. Thompson 
of Salem, and Knapp of Nantucket, to report a list of officers for the 
permanent organization of the Convention. — At half-past seven o’clock 
on Tuesday evening, religious services were attended in the meeting- 
house of the First + ee ational Society, and were conducted by Rev. 
William H. Furness, D. D., of Philadelphia, Penn. ‘Taking for his 
text the words of the Apostle, in Acts xvi. 31, —‘* Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’’— he proceeded to speak of the value of Christ’s per- 
sonal history as an illustration of his religion, of the truth of that history 
as established, beyond and above all criticism, by its intrinsic character, 
and of its sufficiency for the relief of human wants. 

On Wednesday morning, at half-past nine o’clock, the Convention 
having been called to order in the First Congregational meeting-house, 
in which all the subsequent sessions were held, the Committee appointed 
on the previous evening reported a list of officers. The report being 
accepted, the Convention was organized by the choice of Hon. Joseph 
Grinnell of New Bedford as President; Rev. John Pierpont of Troy, 
N. Y., Hon. Samuel Hoar of Concord, Rev. Simeon Doggett of Rayn- 
ham, and John B. Thomas, Esq., of Plymouth, Vice-Prestdents; Rev. 
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Charles H. Brigham of Taunton, and Rev. John T. G. Nichols of Saco, 
Me., Secretaries. Prayer was then offered by Rev. Mr. Pierpont. The 
Committee of Arrangements, appointed the last year, reported a series 
of resolutions, and rules for the proper conduct of the meetings, which 
report was accepted. It was Voted, to take up the resolutions in their 
order. The first was read, viz. : — 


Resolved, That the practical workings of Protestantism, as shown in thé 
collision of opinions and in the prevailing indifference to religious truth, 
render it the especial duty of Christian ministers now, as ever, to make fre- 
yer inculeations of Christian doctrine, and of all Christians to become 
amiliar with Christian truth. 


This resolution called forth remarks from Rev. Messrs. Thompson of 
Salem, Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y., Richardson of Haverhill, Lincoln of 
Hampton Falls, N. H., Thurston of Billerica, Hill of Worcester, Whit- 
man of East Bridgewater, Clarke of Boston, Robinson of Medfield, 
Thomas of New Bedford, Ellis of Charlestown, Frost of Concord, Mr. 
G. G. Channing of Boston, Rev. Messrs. Muzzey, and Bellows, of Cam- 
bridge, Osgood of Providence, R. I., Peahody of Boston, J. F. Flagg, 
M. D., of Boston, and Rev. Dr. Allen of Northboro’. The resolution 
rr then adopted, and at one o’clock the Convention adjourned for 

inner. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, the Convention having reassembled, 
the second resolution reported by the Committee of Arrangements was 
read, and gave rise to remarks by Rev. Mr. Thurston, Mr. G. G. Chan- 
ning, Rev. Messrs. Richardson, Osgood, Hon. James Arnold of New 
Bedford, Rev. Messrs. Robinson, Hall of Providence, R. I., Bradford 
of Bridgewater, Allen, Hill, Whitman, and Muzzey. Amendments 
were offered by Rev. Dr. Hall, and Rev. Mr. Folsom of Charlestown, 
and were referred, with the resolution, to the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, that it might be reported ina new form. On motion of Rev. Mr. 
Osgood, it was ‘‘ Voted, that the first hour after the opening of the Con- 
vention to-morrow morning be given to a devotional conference.’’ The 
discussion that had arisen under the second resolution was resumed, and 
continued by Rev. Messrs. Brown of New Bedford, a member of the 
Christian Connection, Bellows, and Stone of Salem; when the hour of 
adjournment having arrived, prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Miles of 
Lowell, and the Convention adjourned. 

At five o’clock the members of the Convention, with their friends of 
the two Unitarian societies of New Bedford, met in the City Hall, 
which was brilliantly illuminated and tastefully arranged. Tables were 
spread from which the ladies offered tea and other refreshments to their 
guests. Hon. Thomas D. Eliot of New Bedford introduced the social 
pleasures of the evening by a few remarks. The Divine blessing was 
implored by Rev. Mr. Farley, and the hymn beginning, ‘‘ From all that 
dwell below the skies,’? was sung by the company ; who then partook 
of the ample provision before them. Brief addresses were afterwards 
made by Rev. Mr. Osgood, Dr. Parkman of Boston, Mr. Pierpont, and 
Dr. Furness. The company then joined in singing the hymn, —‘‘ Lord, 
dismiss us with thy blessing,’’ and left the hall as the hour for the reli- 
gious services of the evening approached. 

At half-past seven o’clock public religious services were again attend- 
ed in the First Congregational meeting-house. After prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Weiss of New Bedford, a sermon was preached by Rev. Chandler 
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Robbins of Boston, from Matthew vi. 6, — ‘‘ Enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret,’? — 
on the religion of the closet, in its connection with character, usefulness, 
and life. 

On Tuesday morning, at half-past eight o’clock, a Conference meet- 
ing was held in the same place, at which, besides prayer and singing, 
addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. Holland of Boston, Fuller of 
Manchester, N. H., Stone of Providence, R. I., Bradford, Muzzey, and 
Pierpont. 

At half-past nine o’clock, the Convention resumed its business. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Hall. The Committee of Arrangements having 
reported the second resolution in a new form, it was adopted without 
debate, as follows : — 


Resolved, That, while we would do all that we can for the diffusion of 
Christianity abroad, we feel ourselves particularly bound to labor for the 
promotion of freedom, peace, temperance, purity, and piety at home. 


The Committee also reported a resolution for the appointment of a 
committee of five to nominate a Committee of Arrangements for the 
next year. The resolution was adopted, and the present Committee 
were directed to make said nomination. ‘The third in the series of res- 
olutions reported yesterday having been read by the President, remarks 
were made by Rev. Messrs. Farley, Osgood, Mr. G. W. Warren of Bos- 
ton, Rev. Drs. Furness, and Parkman, Hon. Mr. Hoar, Rev. Messrs. 
Stone of Providence, Briggs of Plymouth, Frost, Bellows, Elder 
Nicholson of Illinois, of the Christian Connection, Rev. Messrs. Pier- 
pont, and Holland of Boston. The last three speakers, followed also 
by Dr. Parkman, directed their observations particularly to the wants 
of the West, and the opportunities known to exist for the establishment 
of Unitarian societies in different parts of the country. The resolu- 
tion was then adopted, viz. : — 


Resolved, That,in an age remarkable for its physical developments, 
and devoted in an unexampled degree to physical good, the peculiar peril 
of the times is to be averted only by the spirit of profound reverence and 
fervent devotion. 


The fourth resolution was then read, as follows : — 


Resolved, That the worship of the sanctuary, the ordinances of Chris- 
tianity, the religion of the closet and the household, are to be employed 
and urged more than ever as the paramount means by which to promote 
the spirit of devotion. 


The discussion under the previous resolutions having borne more or 
less upon the topics presented in this, it was passed without debate. 

The fifth resolution drew forth remarks from Rev. Messrs. Water- 
ston of Boston, Pierpont,and Weiss, and, at the suggestion of Rev. 
Mr. Farley, was adopted, in silence, by the Convention standing, viz. : — 

Resolved, That, in the death of Kay of Northumberland, Ripley of 
Waltham, Whitman of Lexington, and Peabody of Burlington, while we 
submissively acknowledge the dispensations of a wise and benignant Prov- 
idence, we mourn the loss of able and devoted fellow-laborers. 


The names of five persons, to constitute a Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the next year, were reported according to order, and the 
report being aceepted, Rev. James W. Thompson of Salem, Rev. 
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Alexander Young, D. D. of Boston, Rev. Calvin Lincoln of Fitch- 
burg, Francis Alger, Esq., of Boston, and Hon. Thomas D. Eliot of 
New Bedford, were appointed as said committee. 


The Committee of Arrangements also reported the following reso- 
lution : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be presented to our 
brothers and sisters of New Bedford, for the cordial welcome which they 
have extended to us, and the generous hospitality with which they have 
entertained us; and that we shall return to our homes with the feeling 
that the tie of Christian sympathy has been strengthened between us. 


Rev. Mr. Weiss acknowledged the terms of this resolution in a few 
appropriate remarks. 

Rev. Mr. Farley offered the following resolution, which was adopt- 
ed, viz. : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be, and they are hereby, 
presented to the Hon. Mr. Grinnell for the kind, faithful, and dignified 
manner in which he has guided and presided over our deliberations. 


Mr. Grinnell replied in a few brief remarks. The meeting was then 
closed with prayer by Rev. Mr. Whitman, and by singing the Doxology, 
* From all that dwell below the skies’’; after which the Convention 
adjourned sine die. 


This Convention, like those which preceded it, will be remembered 
with pleasure. It probably strengthened, in the minds of all present, 
the conviction, that these autumnal meetings are beneficial, alike in 
their religious and their social influences. The attendance of clergy- 
men, though not so large as at Salem, exceeded our expectation ; seven- 
ty-nine having been counted by a friend. The number of laymen did 
not equal our hope. We fear an impression prevails, that these Con- 
ventions were intended rather for the gratification or benefit of the 
clergy, than for a joint participation in their pleasures by the minis- 
ters, and the members, male and female, of our congregations. We 
speak confidently of the wish entertained by the ministers who attend 
our autumnal meetings, that laymen should not only give their pres- 
ence, but also take part in the discussions. Our friends of New Bed- 
ford received the Convention with cordial regards, and exercised 
towards its members the liberal and elegant hospitality characteristic 
of their beautiful city. The weather, less propitious than on some 
former occasions, did not prevent a large and constant attendance on 
the public meetings. ‘The remarks of the different speakers exhibited 
the variety of opinion and sentiment, with the frankness of expression, 
which have been said to distinguish our denomination; but were free 
from all asperity. If the discussions lacked the point and earnestness 
which we have noticed in former years, they were maintained with 
interest to the last. The brethren, we believe, departed with confidence 
in the sincerity of each other’s convictions and respect for each other’s 
purposes. Diversity in unity —the motto under which we certainly 
manifest a desire to walk, — was shown to admit of a practical ex- 
position which any Christian believer might be glad to adopt. 
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Dedications. — The meeting-house erected by the First Parish in 
Stow, Mass., in place of that which was burned some months since, 
was dedicated August 30, 1848. The Sermon was preached by 
Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston, from Psalm c. 3,4; the Prayer of Ded- 
ication was offered by Rev. Dr. Allen of Northboro’ ; and the other 
services were conducted by Rev. Messrs. White of Littleton, Gilbert 
of Harvard, Shaw of Sudbury, and Bates of Stow. 

The meeting-house of the Society at Hayden Row, Hopxinton, 
Mass., was dedicated September 28, 1848. The Sermon was preached 
by Rev. Mr. Stacy of Milford, from Matthew xi. 5; the Prayer of 
Dedication was offered by Rev. Mr. Holland of Boston ; and the other 
services were conducted by Rev. Messrs. Davis of Marlboro’, Tenney 
of Upton, and Alger of Marlboro’. 





‘Ordinations and Installations. — Rev. Tuomas S. Laturop, of 
West Bridgewater, a graduate of the Meadville Theological School, 
was ordained as an Evangelist, at Sharon, Mass., with reference to 
his taking charge of the Unitarian congregation in Northumberland, 
Penn., August 16, 1848. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 
Stone of Sherburne, from Acts vi. 10 ; the Ordaining Prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. Mr. Merrick of Walpole; the Charge was given by Rev. 
Mr. Huntoon of Canton; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. 
Mr. Stone of Sharon; and the other services, by Rev. Messrs. Stone, 
Merrick, and Huntoon. 

Rev. Wituiam P. Titpen, late of Concord, N. H., was installed as 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church and Society in WaLPote, 
N. H., September 27, 1848. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 
Livermore of Keene, N. H., from Acts iv. 12; the Prayer of Installa- 
tion was offered by Rev. Mr. Crosby of Charlestown, N. H.; the 
Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Leonard of Dublin, N. H.; the Right 
Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Brown of Fitzwilliam, N. H.; the 
Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Saltmarsh of Windsor, Vt.; and 
the other services, by Rev. Messrs. Knapp of Brookline, Mass., and 
Livermore of Keene, N. H. 

Rev. J. Atuen Penniman, of Brookfield, was ordained at Worcester, 
Mass., as an Evangelist, with a view to his taking charge of the Uni- 
tarian congregation in Savannah, Geo., September 29, 1848. The 
Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Greene of Brookfield, from He- 
brews viii. 5; the Ordaining Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Hill of 
Worcester ; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Greene; the Right 
Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Willson of Grafton ; and the other 
services, by Rev. Mr. Ball of Ware. 

Rev. Moses Grorce Tuomas, late of South Boston, was installed 
as Pastor of the Centre Church and Society in New Beprorp, Mass., 
October 19, 1848. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Stone of 
Salem, from John i. 9; the Prayer of Installation was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Briggs of Plymouth ; the Charge was given by Rev. Dr. Allen of 
Northboro’; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Weiss of 
New Bedford ; the Address to the People, by Rev. Dr. Peabody of 
Boston ; and the other services, by Rev. Messrs. Dawes of Fairhaven, 
and Morton (of the Christian Connection) of New Bedford. 
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Philippe by, 462. 

Preaching. See Pulpit. 

Protestantism. See France. 

Pulpit, Relation of, to Future Ages; a 
Defence of Preaching: Ganuett’s 
Convention Discourse, 427 - 449— 
character of preaching, 428 — 


themes treated, 429 — definition of 


preaching, 431 — form of sermon, 
432 — constancy of human expe- 
rience, 433 — Christianity, 434 — 

reaching a Christian institution, 

35 —changes, 436 — reverence for 
the clergy, 437 — character of the 
age, 438 — topics of discourse, 440 
— improvement in preaching, 441 
— growing intelligence, 442 — 
wants of the time, 443 — the fu- 
ture, 444 — application of Chris- 
tianity to life, 445—social influ- 
ence, 446 — Lord’s day, 447 — 
honor due the pulpit, 448—charity 
of the Convention, 449. 

Putnam, G., Address by, 465. 
R 


Religion of Life: a Reverie, 450- 
455 — universality of religious sen- 
timent, 450 — Divine justice, 452 
—infancy, 453—moral freedom, 
ib. —life’s issues, 454. 

Revealed Religion. See Gilman. 

Ritchie, L., British World in the 
East, etc., by, 317. 

Ss 


Sacred Music, 406 - 412 — materials 
for a good collection, 406 — “ Na- 
tional Psalmist,” 407 — inappro- 
priate metres, 409 — vocal score, 
410 — wants of Unitarian congre- 
wag 411 — “Choir Chorus- 

ook,’’ 412. 


Index. 


Sartorius, E., Person, etc., of Christ 
by, 460 

Sawyer, F. W. See Amusements. 

Schlemihl, Peter, in America, 84- 
94 — character of the work, 84 — 
unfairness, 85 — misrepresentation 
of Unitarianism, 86 — orthodox 
of, 89 — infidels, 90 — High 
Churchism, 93. 

Seaman, E. C., Supplement to Es- 
says Dy: 465. 

Sedgwick, C. M., Boy of Mount 

Rhigi by, 464. 

| Sismondi, M. de, 195. 

| Soule, R., Memorial of the Sprague 
Family by, 144. 

Sphere of Human Influence, 424 - 
427 — law of love, 425 

Stevens, N. B., History of Georgia 


by, 141. 
Sunday School Society, 153. 
= 


Tagart, E., Letter of, 465. 

Tanquerel Des Planches, L., Treat- 
ise on Lead Diseases by, translat- 
ed by Dana, 304. 

Terence. See Deus. 

Theology. See Burnap. 

Turnbull, R., Pulpit Orators, etc., by, 
419. 


U. 
University at Cambridge, 468. See 
College. 


Véricour, L. R. de. See Literature. 


W.3 

Water-Cure, The, 33 - 48 — laws of 
health, 33 — origin of water-cure, 
35— Priessnitz, ib. — erroneous 
opinions, 37 — nature of water- 
treatment, 38 — effects, 39— pro- 
cesses, 42 — results, 45 — Dr. Gul- 
ly’s book, 47 — Dr. Forbes, 48. 

Webb, G. J. See Mason. 

Weiss, J., Sermons by, 148, 465. 

Winthrop, R. ses seca by, 308. 


Zwingle and Luther, 170-174 — 
oints of difference, 171 — Zwin- 
gle’s labors, 173 — last days, 174. 
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240. On Rexiciovs Decision. By Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 2 cts. 
241. Tue Essentiat 1N Curistianity. By Rev. Ezra S. 





Gannett. : ‘ R . , 2 
242. Sin anp its Penatties. By Rev. George Putnam. 2 
243. Sin wroncs THE Sour. By Rev. R. P. Stebbins. 3 
244. Preacuinc Curist. By Rev. J. W. Thompson. 3 
245. Union with Gop anp Man. By Rev. A. A. Livermore. 3 
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Nature, considered as a Motive in the Formation 





of Character. By Rev. Samuel Barrett. > 2 * 
247. Tue Natrurat MAN AND THE Spiritvat Man. By 

Rey. Levi W. Leonard. , . ‘ _ * 
248. Jrsus THe MANIFESTATION OF THE FatHer. By Rev. 

James I. T. Coolidge... . ° : ; z* 
249. Tue Lorn’s Day. By Rev. Frederic D. Huntington. 2 “ 


250. Cuarces oF UnBetier. By Rev. George W. Burnap. 














CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
COMPILED 


BY A COMMITTEE OF THE CHESHIRE PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 


The subscribers have lately published a new Hymn Book, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. ‘The compilers have endeavoured 
to prepare a more lyrical collection than most of those now in use, better adapted for 
singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. They have sought to make the 
book what the present state of our churches and societies demands, and have consulted, 
for that purpose, not only different clergymen, but leaders of choirs, and «many other 
persons of taste and judgment. 


This collection contains a much larger number and greater variety of hymns than 
any that has been published for our societies, and is sold at a very low price. 


The following societies have introduced the “Christian Hymns” into their churches : 























BROADWAY SOCIETY, ; ‘ a ° South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. STEARNS’s, . ° ° ¥ ‘ . Hingham, “ 
” LEONARD’S, . ; ° ° ‘ Dublin, N. H. 
“ LIVERMORE’S, ° ‘ . ° . Keene, “ 
a CuTLER’s, ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , Peterboro’, N. H. 
66 WHITWELL’s, , ; i : - Wilton, 6 
» ° . . ° . East Medway, Mass. 
; ° ° ° ° . - Barnstable, . 
CHAPEL, . . . ‘ ° . Taunton, ad 
. ; ; ° ‘ ; - Hopkinton, ” 
ee ; . ° . . Pomfret, Vt. 
Rev. Mr. BRaprorp’s, ° ° ° . -. Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. Dr. INGERSOLL’S, . ° . . ° East Cambridge, Mass. 
’ 4 ‘ x ‘ . - Concord, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Pierpont’s, . ° ; ° ° Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. Dr. BARRETT’S, ‘ . 5 : - Boston, Mass. 
CHAPEL OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL, . ° Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. GiLBERT’s, ‘ ° ‘ : - Harvard, 
Hotuis STREET, ° , ° ° : ° Boston, - 
Mount PLEASANT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Roxbury, ” 
Rev. Mr. HuntrinatTon’s, . i ‘ ‘ - Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
was BaLu’s ‘ ; ‘ ° ° ‘ Ware, Mass. 
~ Muzzey’s, . ° ‘ ° : . Cambridge, Mass. 
- Frost’s, . . ‘ ‘ ° ° Concord, - 
“ BATEs’s, ° ° , ° ‘ . Stow, “ 
ses Hint’s, . : ° e ° . Worcester, “ 
. ; ‘ ° ° - Upton, ' 
Rev. Mr. BrigHam’s ‘ . ° ‘ . Taunton, s 
. LINCOLN’s . ° ; ° ‘ . Fitchburg, ‘“ 





; ‘ , . : ‘ West Newton, Mass. 
Rey. Mr. HarrinGTon’s , ; , ; . Lawrence, “4 





a Crapp’s.. ; , . . , New Orleans, La. 
Rev. Dr. Lamson’s ‘ : : ‘ , - Dedham, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Futver’s . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Manchester, N. H. 
“ WAITE’s ; : ° ° ‘ . Gloucester, Mass. 
; ‘ y : . ‘ West Bridgewater, Mass, 
Rev. Mr. Brown’s : : i ; é . Fitzwilliam, N. H. 


PALFREY'S : : : ‘ : Belfast, Me. 
East Thomaston, Me. 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 








Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn Books are requested to send to 
us for copies of the above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pustisuers, 
li! Washington Street, BOSTON 
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Concorp, - - J. Stacy. PORTLAND, - E. C. Andrews. 
Portsmouth, - J. W. Foster. 
Dover, - - - E. Wadleigh. | Provipencre, - C. Burnett. 
| Sarem, - - « C. Foote. 
Exeter, - - - F. Grant. SPRINGFIELD, - Charles A. Mann. 
Krrne, - - - George Tilden. | Worcester, - C. Harris. 





{> The work will be sent dy mail to any part of the United 
States on the remittance of one year’s subscription (four dollars) 
to the publisher, Boston, — subscribers paying postage, and taking 
the risk of conveyance. 


The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second 





_number; that is, on the Ist of March. Distant subscribers are ex- 
| pected to transmit the amount of their yearly subscriptions as soon 


| a8 they receive the second number of each year. 
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240. On Reticious Decision. By Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 2 cts. 
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Gannett. ‘ ; ; . 
242. Sin AND ITs PENALTIES. By Rev. George Putnam. 
243. Sin wrones THE Sour. By Rev. R. P. Stebbins. 
244. Preacuinc Curist. By Rev. J. W. Thompson. 
245. Union with Gop anp Man. By Rev. A. A. Livermore. 
246. Wuat Becomes mE? or the Liberal View of Man’s 
Nature, considered as a Motive in the Formation 
of Character. By Rev. Samuel Barrett. 
247. Tue Natura Man anp THE Spirirvat Man. By 
Rev. Levi W. Leonard. 
248. Jesus THE MANIFESTATION OF THE Farner. " By Rev. 
James I. T. Coolidge. . 
249. Tue Lorp’s Day. By Rev. Frederic D. Huntington. 
250. Cuarces of Unsevier. By Rev. George W. Burnap. 
251. Twenty-third Annual Report of the A. U. A. 
252. Anniversary Address before the A. U. A. digi Rev. 
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CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
rigdoc Awan seer Wola: 


COMPILED 
PY A COMMITTEE OF THE CHESHIRE PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 


‘The subscribers have lately published a new Hymn Book, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. ‘The compilers have endeavoured 
to prepare a more lyrical collection than most of those now in use, better adapted for 
singing, and containing a greater varie v of metres. They have sought to make the 
book what the present ‘state of our churches and societies demands, and have consulted, 


for that purpose, not only different clergymen, but leaders of choirs, and many other 
persons of taste and judgment. 


This collection contains a much larger number and greater variety of hymns than 
any that has been published for our societies, and is sold at a very low price. 


The following societies have introduced the “Christian Hymns” 


BROADWAY SOCIETY, 


into their churches ; 
South Boston, Mass. 

















Rev. Mr. STEARNS’s, : P : ; . Hingham, 64 
a LEONARD’S, , : ‘ : R Dublin, N. H. 
LIVERMORE’S, , ‘ : ~ Keene, “ 

46 CuTLER’s, ; : : . Peterboro’, N. H. 
WHITWELL’s, ; ; ; . Wilton, é 
— , ; , ‘ ‘ East Medway, Mass. 
: : : e ; A . Barnstable, 
CHAPEL, . » : : : : Taunton, “é 
. ‘ ‘ é : : - Hopkinton, si 
— ‘ . ; ‘ - Pomfret, Vt. 
Rev. Mr. BrapForn’s, ; : ; . Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. Dr. INGERSOLL’s, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° East Cambridge, Mass. 





‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ - Concord, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. PIERPONT’S, ‘ ‘ ‘ ° : Troy, N. Y. 


Rev. Dr. BARRETT’S, - Boston, Mass. 


CHAPEL OF THE DIVINITY ScHoon, ° : Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. GILBERT’s, , , ; ‘ - Harvard, * 

Ho.uis STREET, . Boston, “9 

Mount PLEASANT ConGREGATIONAL Cuurcn, Roxbury, * 

Rev. Mr. Hunrineton’s, ‘ ‘ Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
" BaLL’s 


Ware, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“é 


Muzzey’s, 














4 FRostT’s, : . : ‘ : Concord, " 
4“ BaTEs’s, ° , ; : . . Stow, i 
a HiILw’s, . Worcester, ‘ 
Upton, _ 
Rev. Mr. BrigHam’s ‘ , : ° ° Taunton, - 
” LincoLn’s . ; ; ‘ ; . Fitchburg, “ 
‘ . : West Newton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. HarriInGTOoN’s . Lawrence, 
6 CLaPp’s . : ‘ ; P New Orleans, La. 
tev. Dr. Lamson’s ° ; ? : " - Dedham, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. FuLver’s . ° ‘ , , ‘ Manchester, N. H. 
“ WAITE’s : . ‘ - Gloucester, Mass. 
: : ° ‘ ‘ , West Bridgewater, Mass. 
LEV. Mr. Brown’s , ‘ ; ; . . Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
“ PALFREY’S ‘ : 4 : ; Belfast, Me. 


East Thomaston, Me. 





. é ‘5 : ‘ ; East Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. Dr. ALLEN’s . : ‘ ; ; Northboro’, “ 


Societies about furnishing themselves with — Books are mantel to send to 
us for copies of the above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pvusuisuers, 
111 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


AND 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 


AGENTS. 





| Arfany, - - - W.C. Little & Co.; Lowzt, - - - Oliver March. 
. New Beprorp William Howe. 
Banden oat * cose Co, | New Yors, - ". ©. 8. Francis & Co. 
; Puirapetpuia, J. Penington. 
CamBripGe, - Geo. Nichols. Piymoutn, - - J. Kendall. 
CHarvteston, - S. Gilman. P H. J. Little & Co, 
Concorn, - - J. Stacy. — E. C. Andrews. 
Portsmoutu, - J. W. Foster. 
Dover, - - - _E. Wadleigh. Provipencr, - C. Burnett. 
. Satem, - - - C. Foote. 
Exeter, - - - F. Grant. SPRINGFIELD, - Charles A. Mann. 
Krene, - - - George Tilden. Worcester, - C. Harris. 


(> The work will be sent by mail to any part of the United 
States on the remittance of one year’s subscription (four dollars) 
to the publisher, Boston, — subscribers paying postage, and taking 
the risk of conveyance. 

The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second 
number; that is, on the Ist of March. Distant subscribers are ex- 
pected to transmit the amount of their yearly subscriptions as soon [ 


. wm 
as they receive the second-number of’each year. 
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THE DEPOSITORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


AND OFFICE OF 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 


CROSBY & NICHOLS’S, 
111 Washington Street, — 


BOSTON. 
rz C. & N. are Publishers for the A. U. A. £7 





LATE PUBLICATIONS OF THE A. U. A. 


NO. PRICE 
240. On Reticious Decision. By Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 2 cts. 
241. Tue Essentiat 1n Curistianity. By Rev. Ezra S. 

Gannett. : : F ° ‘ ‘ z* 
242. Sin anv its Penatties. By Rev. George Putnam. 2 “ 
243. Sin wrones THE Sout. By Rev. R, P. Stebbins. 3 
244. Preacnine Curist. By Rev. J. W. Thompson. . .* 
245. Union with Gop anp Man. By Rev. A. A. Livermore. 3 
246. Wuat Becomes ME-? or the Liberal View of Man’s 
Nature, considered as a Motive in the Formation 
of Character. By Rev. Samuel Barrett. 
247. Tse Naturat Man anp THE Spiritvuat Man. By 
Rev. Levi W. Leonard. ‘ ° : 
248. Jesus THE MANIFESTATION OF THE FaTHER. By Rev. 
James I. T. Coolidge. . , : . ° 
249. Tue Lorp’s Day. By Rev. Frederic D. Huntington. 
250. Cuarces of UnBeier. By Rev. George W. Burnap. 
251. Twenty-third Annual Report of the A. U. A. ; 
252. Anniversary Address before the A. U. A. By. Rev. 
Orville Dewey. . ; ; ; : 
253. On Religious Forms. By Rev. A. P. Peabody. 
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CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


COMPILED 


BY A COMMITTEE OF THE CHESHIRE PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. 


The subscribers have lately published a new Hymn Book, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. The compilers have endeavoured 
to prepare a more lyrical collection than most of those now in use, better adapted for 
singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. They have sought to make the 
book what the present state of our churches and societies demands, and have consulted, 
for that purpose, not only different clergymen, but leaders of choirs, and many other 
persons of taste and judgment. 

This collection contains a much larger number and greater variety of hymns than 
any that has been published for our societies, and is sold at a very low price. 

The following societies have introduced the “Christian Hymns” into their churches | 




















Broapway Socikty, ents es ‘ South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. STEARNS’s, . . ee - « Hingham “ 
s RONARIO, oe ke axe Dublin, N. H. 
i LIVERMORE’8, .« + « o. 2° Jueene, = * 
a CuTLER’s, oho eg ee ce Peterboro’, N. H. 
4 WHITWELL’s, ° ° ° ° - Wilton, “ 
Sg. eer er ee a ae East Medway, Mass. 
. ote ae - « -e Barnstable, * 
CHAPEL, . . ° . eet Taunton, a 
’ : ee - « « Hopkinton, - 
— ° ° ° . ° Pomfret, Vt. 
Rev. Mr. BrapFrorp’s, « ee. « ee Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. Dr. INGERSOLL’s, . ° ° ° ° East Cambridge, Mass. 
; ° . ° ° . « Concord, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Prerpont’s, . ‘ ‘ ° ° Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. Dr. BARRETT’S, . . ° ° ° - Boston, Mass. 
CHAPEL OF THE Divinity ScHOOL, . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. GILBERT’s, . . : . - Harvard, - 
Hor.is STREET, ° . ° : ° ‘ Boston, sad 
Mount PLEASANT CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Roxbury, o 
Rev. Mr. HuntTineron’s, . ‘ . > - Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
& BaLL’s. ° : . ° . Ware, Mass. 
“ Mouzzry’s, . . + « +.  « Cambridge, Mass. 
“ FrRost’s, . : , . . . Concord, ed 
“ BaTEs’s, ° Ree - « Stow, “é 
oe SNL, 6. tec s oe ae Worcester, “ 
- @ ite ° ° ° - Upton, “ 
Rev. Mr. BricHam’s ° . ° . ° Taunton, se! 
“é 


LINCOLN’S .- «+ ° ; ° - Fitchburg, “ 
AE BI Ee ea DO West Newton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. HARRINGTON’S . é . : - Lawrence, “ 
“é 




















Crapp’s . Nee A ° . New Orleans, La. 
Rev. Dr. Lamson’s . : oe - \« Dedham, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. FuLver’s . . ° ° es Manchester, N. H. 
« WalrTe’s ‘ . ° - « - + Gloucester, Mass. 
oi ig RN a Ah gh ale West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Brown’s . ge ea ° - Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
“ PALFREY’S ° . : 5 ‘ Belfast, Me. 
A ° ° ° . . East Thomaston, Me. 
: ° ° : ° ° East Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. Dr. ALLEN’S. « «© +« ++ «+  « WNorthboro’, ” 
Rev. Mr. EpEs’s ‘ : ‘ ° ‘ . Woburn, ae 
: Winchendon, * 
: F F ‘ ‘i - Bath, Me. 
Rev. Mr. SaLTMARSH’S ; ‘ : : - Windsor, Vt. 


Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn Books are requested to send to 
us for copies of the above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pustisuers, 
111 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
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Avpary, - - - W.C. Little & Co.| Lowert, - - - Oliver March. 


New Beprorp, William Howe. 
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; 7 4 
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Cuartestox, - 8. Gilman. Pp H. J. Little & Co. 
Concorp, - - J. Stacy. reer. E. C. Andrews. 

| Portsmourn, - J. W. Foster. 
Dover, - - - E. Wadleigh. | Provipencr, - C. Burnett. 

| Sarem, - - « &. Foote. 

Exerrr, - - - F. Grant. ad | Sprincriztp, - Charles A. Mann. 


Keenz, - - ~- George Tilden. Worcester, - C. Harris. 





{> The work will be sent dy mail to any part of the United 
States on the remittance of one year’s subscription (four dollars) 
to the publisher, Boston, — subscribers paying postage, and taking 
the risk of conveyance. 

The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second 


number; that is, on the lst of March. Distant subscribers are ex- 








pected to transmit the amount of their yearly subscriptions as soon 


as they receive the second number of each year. 
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